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oMg apology is due to our readers for not having sooner made 
them acquainted with Lord Brougham’s Discourse—a work 
which, whether viewed with reference to its own intrinsic merits, 
or the character and position of its author, certainly deserved an 
earlier notice. ‘To whatever cause the delay may be owing, we 
have not been prevent d from examining it, nor ‘shall we be de- 
terred from now writing a faithful review of it by any dread of 
encountering the charge of partiality for commending the pro- 
duction of an » Sesdbviilies il who is well known to have been one of 
the founders of this Journal, and in early life a frequent contri- 
butor to its pages. In political controversy, or in the discussion 
of ques stions of national policy, we necessarily view with a fa- 
vourable eye the writings of those whose opinions we have 
cherished or espoused, or with whom we may have struggled 
in the common cause of our liberties. But in the less exciting 
questions of literature and science, where substantial truth is 
more within our grasp, and more without the circle of our in- 
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terests and prejudices, we can be under no temptation to stain 
our pages either with unseemly praise or dishonest pi utiality. 
Yet we should not be at all surprised to see ourselves charged 
with both, even by the supporters of that rival Journal, w hich 
the late Mr Canning helped to establish,—to which he was an 
occasional contributor,—and in which there appeared, in an carly 
Number, an elaborate review of one of his Pamphlets, containing 
a vindication of his political conduct and character. 

It has often been made a reproach to Christianity, and often 
has it proved a snare to the young enquirer, that men of genius 
have not readily yielded to the Walght of its testimony. Inn- 
potent as this argument is, it has been wielded with consider- 
able effect ; and “although such examples of infidelity are not 
difficult of explanation, yet it is the best and the fairest reply to 
point to that cloud of witnesses which is resplendent with the 
names of Milton and Locke,—of Bacon, Newton, and Boyle. 
To this honoured list, the friends of truth will no doubt rejoice in 
the accession of another name, and hail the appearance of a work 
written by one of the most remarkable men of his age—an orator 
unrivalled for the force of his eloqguence—a reasoner whose dialec- 
tical powers it would be difficult to match—a philosopher of great 
and varied acquirements—a statesman pre-eminent in acuteness 
and perspicacity. Is it not an event to be welcomed by the Church, 
and to be hailed by Christians of every creed, that in the meridian 
of his power—amid the strife of contending factions, and under the 
burden and distraction of the highest functions—such a man has 
come forward as the advocate of Natural and Revealed Religion ? 
There is no public man in England whose intellectual influence is 
so widely extended as that of L ord Brougham. It bears sway over 
the minds of thousands whom he has been the means of instruc et 
ing in useful knowledge ;—it reigns in the hearts of our youth, 
for whom he has so long struggled to procure a more effective 
system of education ;—it sustains the hopes and fosters the 
honourable ambition of literary and scientific men ; and it is not 
powerless over any section of that vast préportion of our fellow- 
citizens who have resolved that our civil and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions shall be impressed with the knowledge and spirit of the 
age. Is it not an event then to be welcomed by every friend of 
his country, that within such an extended sphere, truths the most 
interesting to man—the most auxiliary to peace and order—and 
the most conducive to the stability of our institutions, have been 
enforced by so renowned an advocate ? 

But though views like these must have presented themselves 
to pious and unprejudiced minds, yet it is a fact which will hardly 
be credited in another age, that ‘neither the nominal friends of 
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the Church, nor the professed supporters of the Throne, have re- 
garded the work of Lord Brougham either with favour or any 
sort of approbation. ‘They seem to have considered it as a pro- 
duction which gave fresh lustre to the name of a political adver- 
sary ; and we feel assured that they would rather have seen the 
Lord High Chancellor become the expounder of the * Rights of 
‘ Man,’ “than the antagonist of Hume and the annotator of 
Paley. 

That this is no unfair conjecture may be inferred from the 
reception which Lord Brougham’s book has experienced from the 
organs of that powerful party which lays claim to exclusive piety 
and patriotism. Liis design was made the subject of attack even 
before his work was published. His religious principles were de- 
nounced as heretical, and his know ledge as limited and superficial. 
No sooner did the work appear than his arguments were represent- 
ed as borrowed from common sources, and the whole asa com- 
plete failure. It was even surmised that the pious sentiments 
which adorn it we re as sumed as a suitable ornament for the 
woolsack ; and men who are themselves the offspring of a political 
relivion, and the very rp of its basest form, had the audacity 
to connect with the recent elevation of Lord Brougham, the 
adoptioi 1 of opinions which we could, if necessary, triumphantly 
show he had long before entertained and published. 

livery period of our history presents to us e xamples of a poli- 
tical piety whose maxims and whose fruits stand in direct opposi- 
tion to the spirit of genuine religion. ‘The timid aristocrat—the 
reckless partisan—the venal courtier—and the exhausted profli- 
gate assume its saintly mask as a cover for their ambition and 
their crimes. Staunch members of our Established Church, too,— 
these modern Pharisees,—class all other men under the heads of 
enthusiasts and infidels, and push them aside as less holy than 
themselves. These are the men who pay the great tithes of mint, 

und anise, and cummin, but start at the small ones of the Decalogue. 

These are they who swear by the gold of the te mple, and forget 
that which sanctifietli the gold; — ho strain at the gnats of eccle- 

siastical abuse, and yet swallow the whole carcase of the bloated 
camel, Such men have been found in every age and in al 
countries. very where they wear the same mask, pursue the 
same prey, and share the same fate; but at no time have 
they shot up with such rank luxuriance as at the present mo- 
ment; and while England was about to gather in a rich harvest 
of improvements,—of Christian tolerance, of useful knowledge 
and extended education,—the tares were found to have overshot 
the w hes at, and to have blighted the fairest hopes of the husband- 
man, Coipared with such characters, how noble a being is the 
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enthusiast ;—how amiable and worthy of compassion is the sincere 
infidel. ‘Time and experience may bring down zeal that has 
risen above knowledge, and subdue aspirations too lofty to he 
enduring. Study and application, too, may brighten the sceptic’s 
Jatest hours; but what can be augured of ‘those men, whose long 
prayers are the most t di wing blas sphemies, and whose real creed 
is the rankest infidelity : We do not venture to predict their 
destiny, but a high authority has proclaimed that * The hope 
‘ of the hy pocrite: ‘shi all perish, : 





Such, we fear, is the character and principles of many of those 
who have rejected Lord Brougham as an auxiliary, and who 
have derided his support of Natural and Revealed Re ligion 


‘ Branding his thoughts as things to shun and fear.’ 


True to themselves, the same class of men have often la- 
houred, with similar motives, to disparage his intellectual pow- 
crs—to represent him as a mere pretender in science—as a 
} intruder into the haunts of philosophy and learning. 
Phe ignorance which such assertions betray is equalled only by 
1 


their audacity and falsehood. ‘The Op tical P apers, which 
Lord Brougham communicated to the P hilosophical Transac- 
tions, at an age when others are only acquiring knowledge, are 
1 ° . 

characterised by profound and original research, in one of the 


most difficult departme nts of P hysics ; and they were published 
at a time when ae and “Young Swi ayed the sceptre of 
the Royal Society. His mathematical papers exhibit the same 
powerful intellect ; and, J not the duties of his profession, and 
the study of political science, which his views in public life ren- 
dered necessary, withdrawn him from his earlier pursuits, he 
would doubtless have been one of the most distinguished na- 
tural - ilosophers of the present day. In _politico-economical 


science, where fact and speculation enter into a peculiar affinity, 
his prodig ious powers of application early enabled him to make 
the n nost rapi id progress ; so that when only a youth he published 


his ¢ Enquiry into the Colonial Policy of the E suropean powers, 
-a work not free, we readily admit, from errors and defects, but 
displaying an extent of information, a reach of thought, and a 
vigour of understanding but rarely paralleled even among the 
veterans of political science. And is there any one so limiged i in 
his reading, or so prejudiced, as not to know and admire his more 
recent treatise ‘ On the Objects and Pleasures of Science,’ com- 
pos das an introduction to the Library of Useful Knowledge ? 
it is, beyond all question, one of the most precious and agree- 
able presents that genius and knowledge ever conferred on those 
placed below their higher spheres, and requiring familiar and 
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intelligent instruction. Is there, in all the ranks of Lord Brough- 
am’s detractors, any one whose name is distinguished by a pro- 
duction so admirably calculated to illustrate the advantages and 
the delights of science, and to animate and guide the steps of its 
yet unpractised but wishful learners? We "leave the answer to 
those whom it may concern. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article either to 
notice the various writings of Lord Brougham, or to delineate the 
course and success of his memorable career as an orator and states- 
man. Itis enough to mention, that his science and learning have pro- 
cured him the honour of being elected a Member of ‘the National 
Institute of France—an honour which that Body has not often 
had occasion to dispense to English statesmen ; and that he bears 
a name which, we will be bold to say, excites more interest 
throughout Europe than that of any public man in Britain. 
But we hasten from topics which our indignant feelings would 
not permit us, on the present occasion, altogether to overlook, 
to the more grateful duty of commenting on the work before us. 

‘The object which Lord Brougham had in view in composing 
it, was to assign to Natural Theology a higher place than it 
has hitherto occupied among the various branches of know- 
ledge. He was led to undertake the work in consequence of 
having observed that scientific men were apt to regard the study 
of natural religion as but little connected with philosophical pur- 
suits. ‘This feeling he found to prevail among persons who were 
free from any leaning towards scepticism ; and even among men 
of religious ‘habits of thought, who seemed, in general, to con- 
sider natural theology as a apenmainn founded more in fancy 
than in argument; ,asa species of knowledge, un- 
like, and inferior to es sical and moral science. <A discus: sion 
which took place in the * Society for coe Useful Knowledge,’ 
respecting the propriety of publis! ling Dr Paley’s popular work, on 
that subject, led his L Lords hip to undertake ite publics ation as an 
individual ; and he was fortunate enough to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of Sir Charles Bell in the notes and illustrations, which the 
progress of science had rendered indispe a Lord Brougham 
accordingly began his work at the close of 1830 ; and he composed 
the greater part of it in 1831, 1833, and en. when he was 
Lord High Chancellor. After the dlexébution of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s first Cabinet, his Lordship obtained that leisure for re- 
vising and completing his work, which he was unable to command 
amid the cares and duties of his official station. 

It is appropriately inscribed to Lord Althorp (now Earl Spen- 
cer), in a simple and affecting dedication, written in a truly 
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Christian spirit, and which it is impossible to peruse without 
interest. 


‘I inscribe the fruits of these studies to you, not merely as a token of 
ancient friendship—for that you do not require; nor because I always 
have found you, whether in possession or in resistance of power, a fel- 
low-labourer to maintain our common principles, alike firm, faithful, 
disinterested—for your known public character wants no testimony from 
me; nor yet because a work on such a subject needs the patronage of a 
great name—for it would be affectation in me to pretend any such mo- 
tive; but because you have deyoted much of your time to such enqui- 
ries—are, beyond most men, sensible of their importance—concur gene- 
rally in the opinions which I profess to maintain—and had even formed 
the design of giving to the world your thoughts upon the subject, as I 
hope and trust you now will be moved to do all the more for the present 
address. In this view, your authority will prove of great vi ilue to the 
cause of truth, however superfluous the patronage of even your nanie 
might be to recommend the most important of all studies. 

¢ Had our lamented friend Romilly lived, you are aware that not even 
these considerations would have made me address any one but him, with 
whom I had oftentimes speculated upon this eround. Both of us have 
been visited with the most severe afflictions, of a far nearer and more 
lasting kind than even his removal, and we are now left with few things 
to care for; yet, ever since the time I followed him to the grave, I 
question if either of us has read, without meditating upon the irreparable 
loss we and all men then sustained, the words of the ancient philosopher 
best imbued with religious opinions—* Proficiscas enim non ad eos 
solum viros de quibus ante dixi sed etiam ad Catonem meum, quo nemo 
vir melior natus est, nemo pietate prastantior, cuyus a me corpus cre- 
matum est, animus vero, non me deserens sed respectans, in eo profecto 
loca discessit quo mihi ipsi cernebat esse veniendum, quem ego meum 
casum fortiter ferre visus sum, non quod zquo animo ferrem ; sed 
ipse consolabar, existimans, non longinquum inter nos digressum et 
discessum fore.” ’ * 

Much as we admire the beauty, as well as the humility of this 
passage, we have been still more gratified with the interesting 
facts which it discloses. In this gratification our readers will 
doubtless partake, if they have now learned, for the first time, 
that three of our most conspicuous statesmen,—Lord Althorp, the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly, and Lord Brougham,—had been in the 
habit of discussing, with a congenial fee ling of their interest and 
importance, the great questions ; of natural re eligion—the being and 
attributes of God,—the immortality of the soul,—and the subser- 
viency of these all-important truths to the cause of revealed reli- 
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gion. That these eminent individuals professed the common 
faith of their country, and felt the obligations of its precepts, no 
person was entitled to doubt, and none but their political anta- 
gonists disposed to deny. But to the Christian community, and 
particularly to that large portion of it which cherishes the same 
political principles as these distinguished men, it must be a source 
of the highest gratification to learn, that in the busy race of am- 
bition, and amid the toils of professional and official labour, they 
had found leisure to discuss the deepest questions in theology,— 
to compare and record their views,—and to acknowledge that the 
afilictions of their lot had left them few things to care for, but to 
follow to their final destiny him who had been first summoned 
to its enjoyment. 

‘That a man like Sir Samuel Romilly, educated in the strictest 
principles of our faith, should at an advanced age have sought 
the consolations of religious study; and that Lord Brougham, 
familiar with the contemplation of nature and of the grandest 
works of its Almighty author, should have yielded to their hal- 
lowed influence, might have been expected from the character 
of their minds, and the nature of their studies ; but it was less 
within the sphere of anticipation, that a nobleman like Lord 
Althorp, the heir of a splendid fortune, and of an illustrious 
name, and exposed to the frivolities of a gay and fashionable 
life, should have devoted much of his time to religious en- 
quiries, and that he was, beyond most men, sensible of their 
importance. ‘That this excellent nobleman concurred generally 
in Lord Brougham’s views, will give additional interest to the 
doctrines we are about to examine; and which, sanctioned by 
such high and impartial authority, are more likely to find their 
way to the hearts of those who have but little inclination, and 
less ability, to form a judgment for themselves. 

In proceeding to an analysis of a volume thus recommended to 
our notice, we trust that our readers will do us the justice to be- 
lieve that our sole object is to convey to their minds those serious 
and vivid impressions which its perusal has made upon our own. 
The meed of our praise, even if it should gratify the author, 
could add nothing to his fame; and his gratification, like ours, 
could spring only from the conviction that well-meant labours 
had been justly appreciated, and rendered available for the great 
purposes of moral and religious improvement. ? 

The Discourse before us is not intended as a treatise on Na- 
tural Theology, but rather as a philosophical enquiry into its 
character and principles. The object of the first part of the 
work is to explain the nature of the subject, and the kind of 
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evidence upon which its doctrines rest, and to show that it 
is a science, the truths of which are discovered by induction, 
like those of natural and moral philosophy, and partaking of the 
nature of both of these divisions of human knowledge ; and the 
object of the second part is to point out the advantages attendin 
the study of natural theology, as arising from the pleasure anid 
improve ment peculiar to its details, and from its connexion with 
revealed religion. In his first section, Lord Brougham gives an 
introductory ‘sketch of the method of investigation pursued i in a 
physical and mental sciences. He shows that the same apparent 
diversity of evidence exists te the different departments of the 
physical sciences that has been alleged to exist between them and 
that of natural theology ; but, in taking a closer view of the sub- 
ject, he proves, in a very satisfactory manner, that this diversity 
is merely apparent, and that there is no specific difference be- 
tween the methods of investigation, or the nature of the evidence 
in those sciences, which, from no better reasons than those of 
convenience, have been separated into Human and Divine. 

In the second section, he proceeds to make a comparison of 
the physical branch of natural theology with physies ; and 
takes for his leading example the struc ture of the eyes of ani- 
mals, which, as an ceiiiens specimen of his mode of reasoning, 


~ 


as well as of his extensive knowledge, we shall lay before our 


readers. 


‘ The same induction of facts which leads us to a knowledge of the 
structure of the eye, and its functions in the animal economy, leads us to 
the knowledge of its adaptation to the properties of light. It is a truth 
of physics, in the strictest sense of the word, that vision is performed 
by the eye refracting light, and making it converge to a focus upon the 
retina; and that the peculiar combination of its lenses, and the different 
materials they are composed of, correct the indistinctness which would 
otherwise arise from the differe at refrangibility of hight ; in other words, 
make the eye an achromatic instrument. But if this is not also a truth 
in natural theology, it is a position from which, by the shortest possible 
process of reasoning, we arrive at a theological truth—namely, that the 
instrument so successfully performing a given service by means of this 
curious structure, must have been formed with a knowledge of the pro- 
perties of light. The position from which so easy a step brings us to 
the doctrine of natural theology was gaine lL by strict induction. Up: 
the same evidence which all natural science rests on, re poses the ‘es i 
ledge that the eye is an optical instrument: this is a trath common to 
both physics and theology. Before the days of Sir Isaac Newton, men 
knew that they saw by means of the eye, and that the eye was con- 
structed upon optical principles ; ; but the reason of its peculiar conforma- 
tion they knew not, because they were ignorant of the different refrang 
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bility of light. When his discoveries taught this truth, it was found to 
have been acted upon, and consequently known, by the Being who created 
the eye. Still our knowledge was imperfect, and it was reserved for Mr 
Doliond to discover another law of nature—the different dispersive 
powers of different subtances—which enabled him to compound an 
object-glass, that more effectually corrected the various refrangibility of 
the rays. It was now observed that this truth also must have been known 
to the maker of the eye; for upon its basis is that instrument, far more 
perfect than the achromatic glass of Dollond, framed. These things are 
truths in both physics and theo! ogy: they are truths taught us by the 
self-same process of investigation, ond resting upon the self-same kind 
of e vide ‘nee. 

‘ When we extend our enquiries, and observe the varieties of this per- 
fect instrument, we mark the adaptation of changes to the diversity of 
circumstances: andthe truths thus learnt are in like manner common to 
physical and theological science : that is, to natural history, or compara- 
tive anatomy, and natural theology. 

‘ That beautiful instrument, so artistly contrived that the most inge- 
nionus workman could not imagine an improvement of it, becomes still 
more interesting and more wonderful, when we find that its conforma- 
tion is varied with the different necessities of each animal. If the animal 
prowls by night, we see the opening of the pupil, and the power of con- 
centration in the eye increased. If an amphibious animal has occasion- 
ally to dive into the water, with the change of the medium through which 
the rays pass, there is an accommodation in the condition of the hu- 
mours, and the eye partakes of the eye both of the quadruped and the 
fish. 

‘So, having contemplated the apparatus for protection in the human 
eye, we find that in the lower animals, who want both the accessary 
means of cleaning the eye, and the ingenuity to accomplish it mf other 
modes than the eyelids, an additional eyeli d, a new apparatus, is provi- 
vided for this purpose. 

‘ Again, in fishes, where the eye is washed by the element in which 
they move, all the exterior apparatus is unnecessary, and is dismissed ; 
but in the crab, and especi illy in that species which lies in mud, the ve ry 
peculiar and horny prominent eye, which every body must have observed, 
would be quite obscured were it not for a partic ular provision. ‘There is 
a little brush of hair above the eye, against which the eye is occasion- 
ally raised to wipe off what may adhere to it. The form of the eye, the 
partic ular mode in which it is moved, and, we may say, the coarseness 
of the instrument, compared with the parts of the same organ in the 
higher class of animals, make the mechanism of eyelids and of lachrymal 
glands, unsuitable. The mechanism used for this purpose is discovered 
by observation and reasoning; that it is contrived for this purpose, is 
equally a discovery of observation and reasoning. Both propositions are 
strictly propositions of physical science,’ 


Lord Brougham then applies the same observations to different 
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parts of the animal frame—to the bird’s egg—the joints, tendons, 
feet, and windpipe of animals; and, fin: ally, to the structure of 
the planeti wy system; and in all these cases he shows that the 
position which we reach by a strict process of induction—that a 
given organ performs a given function, or a given arrangement 
possesses a ce rtain stability, by its adaptation to me chanical laws, 
is common to natural philosophy and natural theology. ‘That a 
person acquainted with these laws fashioned the organ for the 
performance of the function, or constructed the planet ary Sys- 
tem so that it might possess stability, he considers as an infer- 
ence as strictly inductive as the other. 


‘ It is plainly,’ says he, ‘ only a generalization of many partic ular 
facts ; a reasoning from things known ‘to things unknown; an inference 
of a new or unknown relation from other relations formerly observed 
and known. If, to take Dr Paley’s example, we pass over a common, 
and strike the foot against a stone, we do not stop to ask who placed it 
there; but if we find that our foot has struck on a watch, we at once 
conclude that some mechanic made it, and that some one dropt it on the 
ground. Why do we draw this inference? Because all our former ex- 
perience had told us that such machine ry is the result of human skill 
and labour, and that it nowhere grows wild about, or is found on the 
earth. When we see that a certain effect, namely, distinct vision, is 
performed by an achromatic instrument, the eye, why do we infer that 
some one must have made it? Because we nowhere, and at no time, 
have had any experience of any one thing fashioning itself, and indeed 
cannot form to ourselves any distinct idea of what such a process as 
self-creation means; and, farther, because, when we ourselves would 
produce a similar result, we have recourse to like means. Again, when 
we perceive the adaptation of natural objects and operations to a per- 
ceived end, and from thence infer design in the maker of these objects 
and superintender of these operations, why do we draw this conclusion ? 
Because we know by experience, that if we ourselves desired to accom- 
plish a similar purpose, we should do so by the like adaptation ; we 
know by experience that this is design in us, and that our proceedings are 
the result of such design ; we know that if some of our works were seen 
by others, who neither were aware of our having made them, nor of the 
intention with which we made them, they would be right should they, 
from seeing and examining them, both infer that we had made them, 
and conjecture why we had made them. The same reasoning, by the 
help of experience, from what we know to what we cannot know, is 
manifestly the foundation of the inference, that the members of the body 
were fashioned for certain uses by a maker acquainted with their opera~ 
tions, and willing that these uses should be served,’ 


The mode of reasoning employed in this passage has been 
represented as defective, in so far as it assumes an analogy be- 
tween the works of nature and those of human contrivance. It 
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is no doubt true that the works of man are constructed in obedi- 
ence to fixed laws; and, on this account, his skill is infinitely 
inferior to that which framed the laws and the works of nature ; 
but this difference does not affect the legitimacy of the inference, 
that both classes of works must have had a workman. The 
spirit of Lord Brougham’s argument, as well as its details, is, in 
our apprehe nsion, substantially correct, though he has not deve- 
loped it so minutely as to anticipate hypercriticism and sophis- 
try. That Lord Brougham was acquainted with Hume’s ob- 
jection to this mode of argument, there can be little doubt ; and 
though he has not specially referred to it, he has embodied 

conclusive, though a brief, answer to it in the preceding quota- 
tion. Mr Hume’s objection, which we shall give in his own 
words, partakes of the ingenuity of all his specul: itions, but, like 
his famous argument against miracles, may be satisfactorily refuted. 

When two spenien of objects have always been observed to be 
conjoined together, I can infer, by custom, the existence of one 
whenever I see the existence of the other, and this I call an 
argument from experience. But how this argument can have 
place, where the objects, as in the present case, are single 
and individual, without parallel or specific resemblance, may 
be difficult to explain. And will any man tell me, with a 
serious countenance, that an orderly universe must arise from 
some thought and art like the human, because we have expe- 
rience of it? ‘To ascertain this reasoning, it were requisite that 
we had experience of the origin of worlds, and it is not suffi- 
cient surely that we have seen ships and cities arise from hu- 
man art and contrivance.’ And in another place he says: 
If we see a house, we conclude, with the greatest certainty, 
that it had an architect or builder, because this is precisely that 
species of effect which we have experienced to proceed. from 
that species of cause. But surely you will not affirm that the 
universe bears such a resemblance to a house that we can with 
the same certainty infer a similar cause, or that the analogy 
is here entire and perfect. ‘The dissimilitude is so striking, 
that the utmost you can here pretend to is a guess, a conjec- 
ture, a presumption concerning a similar cause, and how that 
pretension will be received in the world, 1 leave you to con- 
sider.’ 

On this passage, we may just remark, that the natural theolo- 
gian does not infer ‘ some thought and art like the human,’ nor 
does he infer a similar cause to that of human work. His infe- 
rence extends no farther than to the existence of thought and 
art, and of a thinking artist, who, from the very nature of his 
workmanship, must be very dissimilar to man, both in the de- 
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gree and in the kind of the skill which he displays. But the 
misleading part of Mr Hume’s argument is, that he compares 
the creation of worlds, of which we have had no experience at 
all, with the building of a house, or of ships and cities, with the 
origin and progress of which, as the works of man, all men are 
familiar, Now we admit that the mind is sensible of the length 
of its stride in passing immediately from the peculiar structure 
of a house to the creation of a world: but if, instead of thus 
taking it by surprise, we present to it a succession of new human 
works, each more wonderful than the other, and of the construc- 
tion and operation of which it is wholly ignorant, we may span, 
by successive archways, the void, which was at first so alarming. 
Ifa philoso, sher, for example, ignorant of the improvements of 
modern science, witnesses, for the first time, a vessel impelled 
in the very face of the wind by a steam-engine, he will instantly 
infer the existence of a designer, though his experience gives 
him no reason for believing that such an effect could have beeu 
produced by human artists. [le would infer the existence of art 
superior to any that he had previously witnessed. If the same 
person saw a railway carriage driving through the country at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, without any appearance of a living 


attendant, he wou!d equally infer the existence of workmen of a 


still superior order. If he next saw a balloon rising to the height 
of 2,000 feet, or pe rformin ga journey of 500 miles, although 
the sight was yet farther from his experience, he would still 
infer the existence of an artist, and probably conceive him to 


be of a race different from himself. If an astronomer were now 


to point out to the same person a planet advancing in its orbit, and 
to convince him that it was a la rve body like our own earth re- 
volving round the sun, would he not as certainly, nay, would he 
not more certainly, conclude that this was the work of an artist 
more skilful than the engineer who constructed the railway car- 
riage, or the chemist who floated the balloon ? In all these cases 
the inferences have been made, though the two species of objects 
have not always been cared to be conjoined together, nay, 
though they have never been observed at all in conjunction; and 
we are confident that there is not a man of sound understanding 
who would not draw the same inferences, without any self-con- 
viction of credulity, and that, too, with as firm a reliance on their 
truth as if he had inferred a watchmaker, from the watch on 
which Paley stumbled on the common, or a builder, from the 
house which Hume descried in the desert. 

Dr Chalmers has endeavoured, in a very elaborate argument, 
to refute Hume’s objection; but though he seems to attach 
a value to it, we confess our inability to perceive either its 
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novelty or its importance. He conceives that the force of Mr 
Hume’s objection consists in his representing a knowledge and 
experience of the specific design of a contrivance as necessary to 
our inference of a designing cause. Hence Dr Chalmers takes 
the complex case of a watchmaker, and a watch which we have 
seen him construct for the purpose of measuring time, and he 
strips the antecedent, viz. the watchmaker, and the consequent, or 
the watch, of all unessential cireumstances,—such as a particular 
watchmaker of great skill, or a watch of singular colour, great 
weight, or enormous size, indicating a singular piece of work. 
ife supposes also that the particular end of the watch as a ma- 
chine for measuring time is unknown; and with all these deduc- 
tions he justly infers a prior purposing mind from the simple 

as a plece of mechanism exhibiting parts arranged for a 

irpo e. 

Now, in this argument of Dr Chalmers, he assumes a complex 

e, and then simplifies it; but in a preceding passage, which 
we have extracted from the ¢ Discourse,’ Lord Brougham takes the 
simple watch, stripped of all its unessential circumstances. He 
discards the particular watchmaker, working for a particular end, 

the colour, the weight, and the size, and even the use of the 
watch as a measurer of time,—and he infers that it must be ‘ the 
‘result of human skill and labour,’ solely because it was a piece 
of mechanism obviously intended for some purpose or other, 
and * nowhere growing wild about, or found in the earth. Now 
this is precis sely the argument of Dr Chalmers, without any of 
iis pomp and circumstance. ‘The process of the theologian 
lays the argument open, by its pretension to minuteness, to 
fresh devices of the enemy: ‘That of the statesman repels them 
by its boldness and its anid The one exhibits the flower of 
his syllogism in a corolla of a hundred leaves, affording food and 
shelter to the devouring insect. The other presents it in the 
reshness and condensation of the bud coiled up against the re- 
istance of aggression. 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, we must notice a 
very important distinction between the creation of elementary 
matter, endowed with certain properties and laws, and the ar- 
rangement of this matter in all those grand and beautiful forms 
which constitute the material universe. We can not only con- 
ceive this arrangement as succeeding that creation in point of 
time, but we can also conceive matter and its laws created 
without any application of it to the formation of planets and 
organized structures. By thus separating the creation of matter 
and the establishment of its law s, as the first and grandest act of 
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supreme power, from the secondary act, or the formation of or- 
ganized and unorganized structures out of that matter, and obe- 
dient to those laws, we assimilate this secondary act to the 
exertion of human skill, which works with pre-existing matter, 
and in obedience to laws over which it has no control.* 
The next section of Lord Brougiiam’s discourse carries us 
from the physical to the intellectual world—from the study of 
matter to that of mind. It is stated with great truth by our au- 
thor that this branch of natural religion has been unaccountably 
neglected by philosophers and theologians.t Neither Ray, nor 
Derlam, nor Paley has taken advantage of its powerful alli- 
ance ; and though others may have discussed it incidentally, or 
as a part of their argument, yet Lord Brougham has the undoubt- 
ed merit of giving it a prominence and a developement which 
render it one of the most impregnable strongholds of our unre- 
vealed faith. It is, however, only to men capable of abstract 
speculation that this argument o fers any substantial conviction ; 
and it is to this cireumstance more than to any inse nsibility to its 
value, that we must ascribe the neglect of it by preceding authors. 
The ordinary mind is so much e sngrossed with o bjects of sense, 
that it is difficult to fix its contemplation on those of a lone 
obtrusive nature, which appeal daily to its admiration; and even 
those which administer hourly to our pleasure, and constitute the 
dearest objects of our affections, are olten enjoy ed without yn 
slightest feeling of gratitude. Low difficult then must it be 
repel such minds into their recesses , and draw from them a relue- 
tant survey of their own intellectual and moral constitution. It 
is fortunate, however, that those who re quire most the aid of this 
mental tribute, are the fondest of spec ulative argument; and we 
therefore hail with peculiar satisfaction so new and powerful an 


The distinction to which we have above referred, clearly indicated 
by revelation, has been illustrated by Dr Chalmers as existing between 
the laws of matter and its dis sp sitions or collocations, and has been ap- 
plied with great sagacity and talent 

+ Dr Chalmers has expressed his surprise at this statement, as he 
had discussed this branch of the subject in his Bridgewater Treatise. 
The merit of adducing ‘ both the mental and the moral phenomena as 

‘ proofs of a Divinity,’ has been also claimed for Dr Crombie ; but it is 
very clear that Lord Brougham referred to the authors of e: xpress treatises 
on natural theology, written before he had taken up the subject. Ina 
discourse, not intended to give the Aistory of the science, there was no 
occasion to cite the labours of contemporary authors, even had their 
publication preceded ihe composition of Lord Brougham’s book, 
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auxiliary. While the works of the material world are appealing 
to the common mind in behalf of the Great First Cause, those of 
the intellectual creation will be equally efficacious in sapping the’ 
foundations of philosophical scepticism. ‘The mode of reasoning 
used by our author in this section will be seen in the following 
extract :— 


‘ The evidence for the existence of mind is to the full as complete as 
that upon which we believe in the existence of matter. Indeed it is 
more certain and more irrefragable. ‘The consciousness of existence, 
the perpetual sense that we are thinking, and that we are performing 
the operation quite independently of all material objects, proves to us 
the existence of a being different from our bodies, with a degree of evi- 
dence higher than we can have for the existence of those bodies them- 
selves, or of any other part of the material world. 

‘It is certain—proved, indeed, to demonstration—that many of the 
perceptions of matter which we derive from the senses are deceitful, and 
seem to indicate that which has no reality at all. Some inferences which 
we draw respecting it are confounded with direct sensation or perception ; 
for example, the idea of motion: other ideas, as those of hardness and 
solidity, are equally the result of reasoning, and often mislead. Thus we 
never doubt, on the testimony of our senses, that the parts of matter 
touch—that different bodies come in contact with one another, and with 
our organ of sense, and yet nothing is more certain than that there still 
is some small distance between the bodies which we think we perceive 
to touch. 

‘ Indeed, 1 a barely possib le that all the sensations and perceptions 
which we have of the material world may be only ideas in our own minds : 
it is barely sa thle, therefore, that matter should have no existence. 
But that mind —th it the sentient principle—that the thing or the being 
which we call « I” and “ we,” and which thinks, feels, reasone—-should 
have no saan is a contradiction in terms. Of the two existences, 
then, that of mind as independent of matter is more certain than that 
of matter apart from min dv’ 


Lord Brougham goes on to show that as mind is as much an 
integral part of the universe as matter, its constitution and func- 
tions are as much the subject of inductive reasoning and investi- 
gation as the structure and actions of matter. Our consciousness 
enables us to arrest and examine our thoughts, and experiments 
may even be made on the course of our thoughts, not only when 
they are following their own spontaneous direction, but when 
they are turned into channels which they would not naturally 
take. In illustration of these positions, Lord Brougham points 
out the most remark»ble of the contrivances which characterise 
the structure of the mind. ‘The first of these is the power of 
Reasoning, by which we compare ideas, draw conclusions, and 
form judgments. In this process the mind fixes itself upon its 
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subject by the power of Voluntary Attention, the most difficult of 
all our intellectual acts, but fortunately aided by many ingenious 
contrivances. Curiosity, or the thirst ‘of knowledge, attracts our 
attention. Association brings new ideas within its range, and 
Habit facilitates the exercise of intellectual labour. Memory, 
with its valuable qua seca of tenacity and quickn¢ ss, supplies its 
stores ;—and Practice, or the continued exercise of these powers, 
enables the mind that rain them to perform the most extra- 
ordinary feats. Lord Brougham illustrates this wonderful exer- 
cise of the mental powers by the performances of the Italian J- 
provisatoré, and the faculty of exte mpore speaking. His descrip- 
tion of an extempore orator is too beautiful to be withheld from 
our readers, and cannot fail to remind the frequenters of both 
Houses of Parliament of the oratorical powers of the author 
himself—redundant in argument—sparkling with wit—resplen- 
dent in eloquence, and weaving an exuberance of thous oht into 


+ 


the gayest embroidery and the most substantial fabric. 


* But the power of evlempore speaking is not less singular, though 
more frequently displayed, at least in this country. A practised orator 
will declaim in measured and in various periods—will weave his discourse 
into one texture—form parenthesis within parenthesis—excite the pas- 
sions, or move to laughter—take a turn in his discourse from an acci- 
dental interruption, making it the topic of his rhetoric for five minutes 
to come, and pursuing in like manner the new illustrations to which it 
gives rise—mould hic diction with a view to attain or to shun an epi- 
grammatic point, or an alliteration, or a disco l; and all this with so 
much assured reliance on his ow h powers, ana with such pé rfect ease to 
himself, that he shall even plan the next sentence whilst he is pronoun- 
cing olfi-hand the one he is engaged with, aday ting each to the other, 
and shall look forward to the to} ic Which is to follow and fit in the close 
of the one he is handling to be its introducer, nor shall any auditor be 
able to discover the least difference between all this and the portion of 
his speech which he has got by heart, or tell the transition from the one 
to the other,’ 


Irom our intellectual Lord Brougham passes to our moral 
constitution. ‘The power of Love secures the continuance of our 
species, and the Ajffections the proper rearing of the young. 
Sympatiy disposes us to help the weak and relieve the distressed, 
and forms the generous cement of societies. Zope encourages 
and sustains us in the toils and vicissitudes of our lot. ear in- 
spires caution and preserves from danger; and Anger stimulates 
to defence, and assuages by a reaction “the pain inflicted by ingra- 
titude and injustice. 

Thus far we have been considering the uses to which the mental 
faculties and feelings are subservient, and their admirable adaptation to 
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these ends. But view the intellectual world as a whole, and surely it is 
impossible to contemplate without amazement the extraordinary spec- 
tacle which the mind of man displays, and the immense progress which 
it has been able to make in consequence of its structure, its capacity, 
and its propensities, such as we have just been describing them. If the 
brightness of the heavenly bodies, the prodigious velocity of their mo- 
tions, their vast distances and mighty bulk fill the imagination with awe 
—there is the same wonder excited by the brilliancy of the intellectual 
powers, the inconceivable swiftness of thought, the boundless range 
which our fancy can take, the vast objects which our reason can em- 
brace. 

‘ That we should have been able to resolve the elements into their 
more simple constituents—to analyze the subtle light which fills all space 
—to penetrate from that remote particle in the universe of which we 
occupy a speck, into regions infinitely remote—ascertain the weight of 
bodies at the surface of the most distant worlds—investigate the laws 
that govern their motions or mould their forms ; and calculate to a second 
of time the periods of their reappearance during the revolution of centu- 
vies: all this is in the last degree amazing, and affords much more food 
for admiration than any of the phenomena of the material creation. 

‘ Then what shall we say of that incredible power of generalization, 
which has enabled some even to anticipate by ages the discovery of truths 
the farthest removed above ordinary apprehension, and the most savouring 
of improbability and fiction—not merely of a Clairaut conjecturing the 
existence of a seventh planet, and the position of its orbit, but of a New- 
ton, learnedly and sagaciously inferring, from the refraction of light, the 
inflammable quality of the diamond, the composition of apparently the 
simplest of the elements, and the opposite nature of the two ingredients, 
unknown for a century after, of which it is composed. Yet there is 
something more marvellous still in the processes of thought by which 
such prodigies have been performed, and in the force of the mind itself, 
when it acts wholly without external aid, borrowing nothing whatever 
from matter, and relying on its own powers alone. The most abstruse 
investigations of the mathematician are conducted without any regard to 
sensible objects ; and the helps he derives in his reasonings from mate- 
rial things at all are absolutely insignificant, compared with the portion 
of his work which is altogether of an abstract kind, the aid of figures and 
letters being only to facilitate and abridge his labour, and not at all es- 
sential to his progress. Nay, strictly speaking, there are no truths in 
the whole range of the pure mathematics which might not, by possibility, 
have been discovered and systematized by one deprived of sight and touch, 
or immured in a dark chamber, without the use of a single material 
object. 

‘ The instrument of Newton’s most sublime speculations, the calculus, 
which he invented, and the astonishing systems reared by its means, 
which have given immortality to the names of Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, 
are the creatures of pure abstract thought, and all might, by possibility, 
have existed in their magnificence and splendour without owing to mate- 
rial agency any help whatever, except such as might be necessary for 
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their recording and communication. These are, surely, the greatest of 
all the wonders of nature, when justly considere d, although they spe ak to 
the understanding and not to the sense. Shall we, then, deny that the 
eye could be made without skill in optics, and yet admit that the mind 
could be fashioned and endowed without the most exquisite of all skill, 
or could proceed from any but an intellect of infinite power ?’ 


Tt will no doubt at first appear to our less speculative readers 
that there is something like an essential difference between the 
evidences drawn from mental and from physical phenomena. 
Man seems to have more power in evoking from matter new forms 
and combinations, whilst mind and the power of modulating it, 
seems to be beyond his reach. Lord Brougham, however, shows 
that this difference is only ap parent. We can avail ourselves of 
the properties of mind just as we do those of matter,—we can 
exercise and improve the intellectual faculties, and * produce, as 
‘it were, new forms of the understanding.’ Nay (it might have 
been added), all our power over matter, excepting that which we 
have in common with the brutes, is derived from the power which 
we have obtained by combining the properties of the mind. 

The force of this part of his argument Lord Brougham 
strengthens by an interesting account of the instinct of animals. 
All those instincts—the substitutes for human reason—exhibit the 
most striking proofs of design, not only from their adaptation to 
the character of the animal, "but from their direct te nilency to se- 
cure its preservation and advance its happiness. 

Although the argument for the existence of design, drawn from 
the grander phenomena of the physical and moral world, appeals 
to us with an evidence that is irresistible, yet we sould have 
wished that Lord Brougham had devoted a section of his work to 
the special illustration of the adaptation of the external world, 
and of the physical and mental powers, to the position of man as 
a member of the social body. ‘The worl of matter s uppli s him 
with a bountiful commissariat, fraught with every thing that ne- 
cessity or luxury can require. His physical and ean powers 
combine their toils to increase the gifts of nature, and render them 
available to the general community—providing for the scanty 
productions of varying seasons, and regulating the app pepen ation 
of exuberant benefits. ‘The usages and laws “of society, adapted 
by accumulated experience to the beings that framed them, react 


upon the individual mind, and mould it for the performance of 


social duties ; whilst international obligations, scarcely yet formed 
into a practical code, assist still farther in promoting the he appi- 


ness of the species. ‘The great ends of the moral government of 


the universe are thus effected by the insulated labours of beings 
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whose years are numbered, and whose period of exertion is one 
of suffering and sorrow. ‘lime, in its onward course, collects and 
gives a fixed direction to actions of variable motive and uncertain 
tendency ; and in the progress of successive but commingling gene- 
rations, the tide of knowledge and of improvement rolls forward in 
full swell, and indicates to the dullest eye the designs of God and 
the destiny of man. But though this great effect is distinctly seen, 
the actions and reactions of the living world, of which it is the 
result, are but little known to us. Irom the properties of a 
material atom we can compute the combined action of the mil- 
Jions which constitute a planetary mass;—we can calculate its 
varying velocity and position, and the disturbances which it gives 
or receives from other masses like itself. But who can assign the 
movements which emanate from the actions of the living world ? 
We have no dynamical unit for a measure of moral powers ;— 
we cannot even estimate their directions or their tendencies; and 
the composition and resolution of mental forces are wholly be yond 
our grasp. ‘Lhe great result, however, is visible both in its 
magnitude and direction ; and amid all the warring elements of 
conflicti ‘ting interests and passions, and the ever- -changing currents 
of the moral system, we recognise an ap proaching calm, and a 
blissful haven. 

Before closing the important section from which our last ex- 
tract was made, Lord Brougham remarks that the process of 
reasoning by which we infer the existence of design in the natu- 
ral and moral world, § proceeds necessarily upon the assumption 
* that there exists a being or thing separate from, and independent 
‘of matter, and conscious of its own existence, which we call 
‘ mind ;’ that this assumption is necessary also to the inference 
that God is wholly immaterial, and that without it we never could 
conclude that superior intelligence existed or acted. Hence he 
is led, after a short section on the ineflicacy of the @ priori argu- 
ment, to establish the doctrine of the immateriality of the soul, 
und deduce from it the designs of the Deity respecting the future 
lappiness of his creatures. 

In the section devoted to this important subject Lord Brougham 
calls forth all his powers to estabiish what he justly considers to 
be the fundamental doctrine of natural theology. It may be made 
a matter of fair discussion whether or not the doctrine of mate- 
rialism interferes with the inference of design from physical pheno- 
mena. Lord Brougham and Dr C halmers are of opinion, in oppo- 
sition to Mr Stewart, that it is incompatible with that inference ; 
but all agree in the opinion that if the inference is in itself tenable, 
the mind is placed in a position of inextricable difficulty, and can 
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proceed no farther in its discoveries respecting the Great l'irst 
Cause. 

After overturning every hypothesis of the structure of the 
mind under which the materialist can find shelter, Lord Brougham 
proceeds to show that the evidence of the mind’s existence is 
complete in itself, and wholly independent of the existence and 
qualities of matter ;—that the evidence is even more conclusive 
than that for the existence of matter, in consequence of the steps 
in the reasoning being fewer, and the final truth less remote from 
the axiom on which it is founded. ‘ We only know,’ as he 
observes, ‘ the existence of matter through the operations of the 
* mind, and were we to doubt of the existence of either, it would 
be far more reasonable to doubt that matter exists than that mind 
exists.” § That all around us should only be the creatures 
of our fancy no one can affirm to be impossible. But that our 
mind—that which remembers, compares, imag 
that which thinks,—that of the existence of which we are perpe- 
tually conscious—that which cannot but exist if we exist—that 
which can make its own operations the subject of its own thoughts 
no existence is both impossible and, 
indeed, a contradiction in terms.’ Its entire independence of 
matter, Lord Brougham considers as authorizing the inference 
that it must survive the body. If among the ever varying 
forms in which matter successively presents itself, not a single 
particle of it is annihilated, how is it possible that the mind, which 
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has no parts, can either undergo disintegration or dissolution ? If 


the mind should perish with the body, it would be the only 
example of annihilation that we know; and the dust which we 
tread under our feet would then become an existence superior to 
the intellectual principle of which it had been the instrument 
and the slave. 

The inconceivable rapidity of the operations of the mind Lord 
Brougham regards as a striking proof of its independence of mat- 
ter; and he considers the phenomena of dreams, in which this 
rapidity of thought is strikingly visible, as ‘ seeming to demon- 

* strate the possi ‘le disconnexion of mind and matter.’ The facts 
and experiments on this subject, which his Lordship details, are 
extremely important and interesting, and we regret that we 
cannot find room for their insertion. We confess, however, 
that the conclusion which he deduces from these facts, * that 
‘ we only dream during the instant of transition into and out of 
‘ sleep,’ is quite contrary to the result to which we have been con- 
ducted by a long train of observation. We conceive that the 
mind is always in a state of action,—that we dream throughout 
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the day as well as during the night,—and that in both cases our 
recollection of such operations is excited only by the occurrence 
of ideas with which they are associated. The circumstance of 
our not being able in the morning to recall the operations of the 
mind during the preceding night, is no more a proof that we 
have not been dreaming, than the same inability to recollect our 
day dreams, is a proof that the mind has been inactive when we 
were awake. These views, though differing from those of our 
author, are highly favourable to his argument; and, to his opinion 
that the rapidity of our mental operations increases in proportion 
as the influence of the body is withdrawn, we shall add another 

which we conceive may be established experiment: lly,—that the 
power of the mind to surmount intellectual difficulties is greatest 
in that state which just precedes sleep. ‘This part of pneumato- 
logy is highly curious, and presents a wide and interesting field 
for experimental research. 

The progressive improvement of the mind after the body has 
begun to decay, furnishes Lord Brougham with another argument 
of great force. Our bodily strength, our agility, and patience of 
fatigue decline after the age of ¢hirty, whereas the mind under- 
goes a rapid improvement from ¢hirty to fifty, and suffers almost 
no decline before sixty. ‘The mind, indeed, is, according to our 
author, in a better condition at fifty-eight or fifty-nine, “than it 
was at thirty, under the full vigour of the body; and from this 
aud other facts he infers that the ordinary period of life presents 
the mind and the body running courses widely different, and a 
great part of the time in opposite directions ; and hence, he con- 
cludes , that the mind is independent of the body, and * that its 
‘ destruction in the period of its entire vigour is contrary to the 

‘analogy of nature.’ 

Lord Brougham then proceeds to another argument, which he 
considers as the strongest of all for the separate existence of the 
mind, and which, in so far as we know, is entirely new. 

‘ The body is constantly undergoing change in all its parts. P robably 
no person : at the age of twe nty has one single particle in any part of his 
body which he had at ten; and still less does any portion of the body he 
was born with continue to exist in or with him. All that he before had 
has now entered into new combinations, forming parts of other men, or 
of animals, or of vegetable, or of mineral substances, exactly as the body 
he now has will afterwards be resolved into new combinations after his 
death. Yet the mind continues one and the same, “ without change or 
shadow of turning.” None of its parts can be resolved, for it is one and 
single, and it remains unchanged by the changes of the body. The argu- 
ment would be quite as strong though the change undergone by the body 
were admitted not to be so complete, and though some small portion of 
its harder parts were supposed to continue with us through life. 
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‘ But observe how strong the inferences arising from these facts are, 
both to prove that the existence of the mind is entirely indepe ndent of 
the existence of the body, and to show the probability of its surviving ! 
If the mind continues the same while all or ne arly all the body is changed, 
it follows that the existence of the mind depends not in the least deg ree 
upon the existence of the body ; for it has ies aly survived a total « change 
of, or, in the common use of the words, an entire destruction of that hody. 
But again, if the strongest argument, to show that the mind pecis shes 
with the body, nay, the only argument he, as it indubitably is, derived 
from the phenomena of death, the fact to which we have been referring 
affords an answer to this. For the argument is that we know of no 
instance in which the mind has ever been known to exist after the death of 
the body. Now here is exactly the instance desiderated, it being manifest 
that the same process which takes place on the body more suddenly at 
death, is taking place more gradually, but as effectually in the result 
during the whole of life, and that death itself does not more completely 
resolve the body into its elements, and form it into new combinations, 
than living fifteen or tw enty years does destroy, by like resolution and 
combinations, the self-same body. And yet, after those years have 
elapsed, and the former body has been dissipated and fort ed into new 
combinations, the mind remains the same as before, exercising the same 
memory and consciousness, and so preserving the same personal identity 
as if the body had suffered no chi inge at all. In short, it is not more 
correct to say that all of us who are now living have bodies formed of 
what were once the bodies of those who went before us, than it is to say 
that some of us who are now living at the age of fifty have bodies which, 
in fact, belonged to others now living at that and other ages. The Pp she- 
nomena are precisely the same, and the operations are performed in lik: 
manner, though with different degrees of expedition. Now all woul i 
believe in the separate existence of the soul if they had e Xperience ~ its 
existing apart from the | _ But the facts referred to prove that it 
does exist apart from one body with which it once was united, be 
though it is in union with another, yet as it is not adherent to the same, 
it is shown to have an existence separate from, and eo of, that 

bedy. So all would believe in the soul surviving the body, if after the 
body’ s death its existence were made manifest. But the facts referred to 
prove that after the body’s death, that 1s, after the chronic dissolution 
which the body undergoes during life, the mind continues to exist as 
before. Here, then, we have that proof so much desiderated—the — 
ence of the soul after the dissolution of the bodily frame with which i 
was connected. 

¢ The two cases cannot, in any soundness of reasoning, be dis tinguish- 
ed; and this argument, therefore, one of pure induction, derived partly 
Grom physical science, through the evidence of our senses, partly from 
psychological science, by the testimony of our consciousness, appears to 


prove the possib le Immortali ity of the Soul, almost as rigorously as “ if 


one were to rise from the dead.” 


This argument is in our opinion well calculated to produce 
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a powerful effect on the mind, though the degree of conviction 
which it inspires will depend w! holly on the nature and extent of 
the physiol gical fact upon which the reasoning proceeds. Aware 
of this diffie ulty, Lord Brougham states that the argument will be 
equally strong, even thou; gh some small portion “of the harder 
parts of the bo ly be supposed to continue with us through life. 
This modification we willingly admit; but we conceive that there 
will be some difficulty in e: stablishing the absolute renewal of the 
brain and its nervous expansions, 

‘The next argument for the immortality of the soul Lord 
Brougham derives from the Divine attributes, taken in connexion 
with the condition of the species. When we consider the good- 
ness of the Deity, as evinced in the great preponderance of bene- 
volent design in the universe, it is not easy to conceive that he 
could have implanted in our minds such a strong and universal 
desire of immortality re ut any intention to gratify it. This 
desire is not the result of curios ity alone. ‘The tender affections, 
whic h are so powerfully cherished in the domestie circle, form its 
principal source ; and who ean suppose that a benevolent crea- 
tor wil | Separe ite bei INS whom a commu ity of joys and sorrows 
had united by the most endearing ties, and whose earliest and 
latest aspire ation was a reunion be yond the grave? The unequal 
distribution of rewards and punishments, and the universal preva- 
lence of religion among men, form the remaining arguments 
urged by our author in favour of a future state of existence. 

Passing by the two next sections, on Lord Bacon’s Doctrine of 
Vinal Causes, and on scientific arrangement, and the methods of 
analysis and synthes’s, we come to the SECOND part of the dis- 
course, which treats of the pleasures of science in general—of the 
pleasure and improvement peculiar to natural theology, and on 
ihe service rendered by this study to the doctrines of revelation. 

‘The section on the pleasures ot knowledge is brief and general, 
as it behoved to be, but still marked with these powers of illus- 
tration which give such a charm to the author’s treatise ¢ On 


‘the Objects and Pleasures of Science.’ ‘he section on the 
peculiar advantages of natural theology is still more interesting 


g. 
{t glows with eloquence and enthusiasm, and is calculated to pro- 


duce the happiest influence over the mind, ‘The following extract 
will, we trust, induce our readers to peruse the whole section. 

‘ Natural theology stands far above all other sciences, from the sub- 
lime and elevating nature of its objects. It tells of the creation of all 
things —of the mighty power that fashioned and that sustains the uni- 
verse—of the exquisite skill that contrived the wings, and beak, and 
feet of insects, invisible to the naked eye, and that lighted the lamp of 
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day, and launched into space comets a thousand times larger than the 
earth, whirling a million of times swifter than a cannon ball, and burn- 
ing with a heat which a thousand centuries could not quench. It ex- 
ceeds the bounds of material ¢ existence, and raises us from the creation 
to the Author of Nature. Its office is not only to mark what things 
are, but for what purpose they were made by the infinite wisdom of an 
all-powerful Being, with whose existence and attributes its high prero- 
gative is to bring us acquainted. If we prize, and justly, the delightful 
contemplations of the other sciences—if we hold it a marvellous grati- 
fication to have ascertained exactly the swiftness of the remotest planets, 
the number of grains that a piece of lead would weigh at - ir surfaces, 
and the degree in which each has become flattened in she ape | ry revolving 

on its axis, it is surely a yet more noble employment of our faculties 

and a still higher privilege of our nature, humbly, but confidently, to 
ascend from the universe to its Great First Cause, and investigate the 
unity, the personality, the intentions, as well as the matchless skill and 
mighty power of Him who made, and sustains, and moves those prodi- 
gious bodies, and all that inhabit them,” * * 

‘ But it is equally certain that the science derives an interest incom- 
pa rably greater from the consideration that we ourselves, who cultivate 
it, are most of all concerned in its truth—that our own highest destinies 
are involved in the results of the investigation. 

‘ This indeed makes it beyond all doubt the most interesting of the 
sciences, and sheds on the other branches of philosophy an interest be- 
yond that which otherwise belongs to them, rendering them more attrac- 


tive in proportion as they connect themselves with this grand branch of 


human knowledge, and are capable of being made subservient to its uses. 
See only in what contemplations the wisest of men end their most sub- 
lime enquiries ! Mark where it is that a Newton fin ally reposes after 
piercing the thickest veil that envelopes nature—grasping and arresting 
in their course the most subtle of her elements and the ee 
versing the regions of boundless space—e xploring worlds beyond the , 
solar way—giving out the law which binds the universe in eternal order 
He rests, as by an inevitable necessity, upon the contemplation of the 
Great First Cause, and holds it his highest glory to have made the evi 
dence of his existence, and the dispensations of his power and of his 
wisdom better understood by men,’ 
* * * x * * 

‘It is, in truth, an exercise at once intellectual and moral, in which 
the highest faculties of the understanding, and the warmest feelings of 
the heart, alike partake, and in which not only without ceasing to be a 
philosopher the student feels as a man, in which the more warmly his 
human feelings are excited, the more philosophically he handles the —- 
ject. What delight can be more elevating, more truly worthy of 
rational creature’s enjoyment, than to feel, wherever we tre rad the paths of 
scientific enquiry, new evidence springing up around our footsteps, new 
traces of Divine intelligence and Pageedl meeting our eye! We are never 
alone—at least, like the old Roman, we are never less alone than in our 
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solitude. We walk with the Deity—we commune with the Great First 
Cause, who sustains at every instant what the word of his power 
made.’ 

We now hasten to the last, and, to a large portion of our 
readers, the most interesting section, ‘ On the Connexion be- 
‘tween Natural and Revealed Religion” ‘That a class of Chris- 
tians, we trust not a numerous one, have undervalued natural 
theology as if it were the rival and enemy of revelation, is, we 
fear, one of the many wounds which re livion has received in the 
house of its friends. Lord Brougham shows, by the most irre- 
fragable arguments, the absurdity and danger of such views. He 
truly asserts that the greatest advocates of natural theology have 
been the most sincere and zealous Christians; and that the most 
able writers on revealed religion have called natural theology into 
their service. He points out the vanity and ignorance of those 
who decline its aid, and proves that ‘the services of natural 
‘religion are far from inconsiderable, as subsidiary to and co- 
‘ operative with the great helps of revelation ; and that to the 
believers in revelation the use of natural theology ‘ is equally 
‘ remarkable in keeping alive the feelings of piety and devotion.’ 
‘It is remarkable,’ he adds, * how little is to be found of parti- 
‘ cularity and precision in any thing that has been revealed to us 
‘respecting the nature of the Godhead. For the wisest purposes 
‘it has pleas ed Providence to veil in awful mystery almost all 
‘the attributes of the Ancient of Days beyond what natural 
‘reason teaches. By direct interposition, through miraculous 
agency, we become acquainted with his will, and are made more 
certain of his existence, but his peculiar attributes are nearly 
the same in the volume of nature and in that of his revealed 
‘ word.’ 

This interesting section, which every reader must feel to be 
too short and general, might have been expanded with much 
advantage to the leading argument; but Lord Brougham has 
amply made up for this brevity by a long note ‘ on Hume’s 
‘ sceptical writings, and the argument respecting Providence,’ to 
which we attach a high value. 

No assault that was ever made against revealed religion has 
dealt to it such a blow as that w hich was aimed by Mr Hume 
against its prominent outworks of miracles and prophecy. Though 
its stronghold has ever been impregnable to human power, its 
Vv idettes, if we may so speak, were on this occasion surprised, and 
its circumvallation shaken. The able men who were instantly girt 
for the combat, were unfortunately too closely allied to the church 
to give full effect to that powerful logic which broke the assailant’s 
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arm, and demolished the greatest parologism that ever defaced the 
science of intellectual philosophy. The mathematical doctrine of 
probabilities was summoned in our own day to the support of the 
routed metaphysicians ; and we are happy to say that it has also 
passed under the yoke, and that C hristianity has proudly 
triumphed over all the chivalry of a met aphysical and mathemati- 
eal usurpation. Under such circumstances, is there a friend to 
sacred truth who does not welcome the disinterested and unsus- 
pected aid of Lord Brougham in overturning such dangerous 
and firmly entrenched opinions? Is it possible that political 
partisans can be so debased as to reject or vilify it? Is it within 
the limits of probability that our Church (if we have a Church 
that knows its duty) has not offered some mark of gratitude to its 
unsubsidized and victorious ally, whom the cause of ‘truth alone has 
summoned to its assistance ? 

The miracles of the Christian religion, which are admitted to 
be deviations from the ordinary course of nature, are established, 
like other historical events, by the testimony of numerous and 
competent witnesses. But, according to Mr Hume, we cannot 
believe in a miracle because it is more probable that the wit- 
nesses should deceive or be deceived than that the laws of nature 
should be broken; aud, at all events, as he alleges, we believe 
human testimony only because it is a law of nature that men 
should speak the truth. ‘lo this specious argument, equally 
directed against prophecy and miracles, Lord Brougham gives 
two answers. Mr Hume takes it for granted that the major 
proposition of his syllogism, viz. the uuiformity of the laws of 

Nature, is established by une xceptionable evidence; but Lord 
Brougham shows that the very existence of the laws of Nature, 
as well as their uniformity, is prove d by the evidence of te —— 
that very evidence whi ch Mr Hume re jects when employed t 
prove a ‘deviation from the law. We are disposed even to go 
much farther than Lord Brougham, and to maintain that all great 
physical truths, excepting those which are directly est sblished by 
our own senses, rest upon the testimony of others. The evidence 
of testimony may have a greater influence over most minds than 
even mathematical evidence. It may even exceed that of the 
senses; and there are cases in which a philosopher would rather 
trust the evidence of others than that of his own organs. The 
following admirable observations of our author, on the value of 
testimony as a source of evidence, deserve the most careful 
study :— 


‘In truth, the degree of excellence and of strength to which testimony 
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may rise seems almost indefinite. There is hardly any cogency 
which it is not capab le by possible supposition of attaining. The end- 
less multiplication of witnesses, the unbounded variety of their habits of 
thinking, their prejudices, their interests, afford the means of conceiving 
the force of their testimony augmented ad infinitum, because these cir- 
cumstances afford the means of diminishing indefinitely the chances of 
their being all mistaken, all misled, or all counbining to deceive us. Let 
any man try to calculate the chances of a thousand persons who come 
from different quarters, and never saw each other before, and who all 
vary in their habits, stations, opinions, interests, being mistaken or 
combining to deceive us, when they give the same account of an event 
as baving happened before their eyes—these chances are many hundreds 
of thousands to one. And yet we can conceive them multiplied inde- 
finitely, for one hundred thousand such witnesses m ay all in hike manner 
bear the same testimony, and they may all tell us their story within 
twenty-four hours after the transaction, and in the next parish, And 
yet, according to Mr Hume's argument, we are bound to disbelieve them 
all, because they speak to a thing contri wy to our own experie! ce, and 
to the accounts which other witnesses had forme rly given us of the laws 
of Nature, anl which our forefathers | d handed down to us as derived 
from witnesses who lived in the old ion before them.’ 

Lord Brougham’s second objection to Mr Hume’s argument 
is founded on its going too far, as it requires us to withhold our 
belief under circumstances which would force every man of com- 
mon understanding to lend his assent, and to act upon the suppo- 
sition of the story told being true. 


‘ For suppose either such numbers of various witnesses as we have 
spoken of, or, what is perhaps stronger, suppose a miracle reported to 
us, first by a number of relators, and then by three or four of the very 
soundest Judges and most incorruptibly honest men we know, men noted 
for their difficult belief of wonders, and, above all, steady unbelievers in 
miracles, without any bias in favour of religion, but rather accustomed 
to doubt, if not disbelieve, most people would lend an easy belief to 
any miracle thus vouched. Lut let us add this circumstance, that a 
friend on his deathbed had been attended by us, and that we had told 
him a fact known only to ourselves—something that we had sec retly 
done the very moment before we told it to the dying man, and which to 
no other being we had ever revealed—and that the credible witnesses we 
are supposing inform us that the deceased appeared to them, conversed 
with them, remained with them a day or two, accompanying them, and, 
to ayouch the fact of his reappearance on this earth, communicated to 
them the secret of which we had made him the sole depositary the mo- 
ment before his death, according to Mr Hume we are bound rather to 
believe, not only that those credibl le witnesses deceive us, or that these 
sound and unprejudiced men were themselves deceived and fancied things 
without real existence, but farther, that they all hit by chance upon the 
discovery of a real secret known only to ourselves and the dead man. Mr 
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Hume's argument requires us to believe this as the lesser improbability 
of the two, as less unlikely than the rising of one from the dead ; and 
yet every one must feel convinced that, were he placed in the situation 
we have been fix euring, he would not only lend his belief to the relation, 
but if the relators accompanied it with a special warning from the de- 
ceased person to avoid a certain contemplated act, he would, acting upon 
the belief of their story, take the warning, and avoid doing the forbidden 
deed. 

‘« Mr Hume's argument makes no exception. This is its scope ; and, 
whether he chooses to push it thus far or no, all miracles are of neces- 
sity denied by it, without the least regard to the kind or the quantity of 
the proof on which the ry are rested; and the testimony which we hi ave 
supposed, accompanied by the test or check we have supposed, would 
fall within the grasp of the argument just as much and as clearly as any 
other miracle avouched by more ordinary combinations of evidence. 

To this ingenious argument we may add another, which par- 
takes, like it, of the reductio ad absurdum. If a miracle cannot 
he believed upon the evidence of our own senses, or that of others, 
then it is impossible for the Deity to give evidence to his crea- 
tures of any miraculous work which he might perform ; and that 
sign from heaven, which anxious worship pers of every age have 
been imploring with such fervent anxiety, was a boon ‘which, the 
moment it was granted to human curiosity, was to be spurned by 
human reason. 

Satisfactory as these views must be to every sound mind, we 
conceive that Mr Hume’s position may be still more effectually as- 
sailed. Not only is his major proposition net proved by evi- 
dence independent of testimony, but it has not been, and never 
can be, proved by any evidence whatever. Its falsehood, on the 
contrary, may be demonstrated by an appeal to facts, which 
constitute distinct interruptions to the uniformity of causation,— 
springing from distinct interferences of the Great Virst Cause, and 
marking those grand epochs at which new races of living beings 
were placed on the surface of our globe. The examination of 
fossil organic remains has shown, in the clearest manner, that there 
was a time when none of the existing forms of organic life had 
appeared on the surface of our planet, and that several successive 
systems of animals and vegetables had commenced and termi- 
nated—each new system having its origin in the direct agency of 
the Creator. ‘ It is demonstrable from | Geology,’ says Dr Buck- 
land, to whom this branch of science is deeply indebted, * that 
‘ there was a period when no organic being had existence ; these 
‘organic beings must therefore have hada beginning subse quently 
‘ to this period ; and where is that beginning to be found but in 
‘ the will and fiat of an intelligent and all-wise Creator.’ The 
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same conclusion is stated by the illustrious Cuvier as the result of 
all his researches. * But what is still more astonishing, and not 
‘less certain is, that life had not always existed in our globe, 

‘and that it is easy for an observer to recognise the point w here 
‘it has begun to deposit its products.’ * 

In so far as these conclusions depend on the well-marked dif- 
ferences between the fossil and the existing species of animals, it 
may be asserted, but contrary to all truth and experience, that 
one form of organized life may pass into another by successive 
transmutations, “independent of any direct creative power ; but 
Cuvier has adduced’ unanswerable proofs of the absurdity of such 
an explanation. The force of our argument, however, does not 
depend on the facts relative to the renewal of the species of plants 
and animals. Every species of plant and animal must have had 

t beginning subsequent to the Tennatinn of the primary rocks. 
‘The sea must have covered the summits of the highest mountains, 
or, What is more miraculous still, these summits must have formed 
the bottom of the sea; and the recent formation of man + crowns 
tle series of sublunary miracles which have so distinctly marked 
the History of our Globe. 

It is to the discoveries in reology and comparative anatomy,— 
two sciences which were never estimated till lately at their true 
value in the circle of our knowledge,—that naturi ul religion owes 
her great triumph over sophistry and i ignorance. ‘The short period 
during which these discoveries have been made, and the limited 
portion of the inorganic world from which they have been 
gathered, encourage the most sanguine hope that, in a few 
more lustres, we shall have penetrated into new and unexplored 
caverns of nature, and carried off some of the richest spoils of the 
ancient world. In such a survey new forms of animal and vege- 
table life will doubtless reward the geologist’s toil; and we may 
even be enabled to fix the order and succession, and perhaps 
also the peculiar character of those great revolutions in which the 
creating spirit has stopped the progress of second causes, and left 
on his new creations the impress of his immediate power. 


Cuvier Disc. Prelim. vol. i. p. ix. 

} The recent formation of man has, ina previous Number of this Jour- 
nal (No. CLV, p.396), been urged as fatal to the theory of uniformity 
of causation; and an admirable passage from Dr Pritchard’s ‘ Researches 
into the Physical History of Mankind’ is there quoted, embodying and 
explaining the remarkable verses of St Peter, which predict the : argu- 
ment of Mr Hume, and at the same time reply to it. In place of re- 
suming the discussion, we must refer our readers to that article. 
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After refuting Hume’s celebrated argument against Reve- 
lation, Lord Brougham proceeds to consider the pernicious doc- 
trines contained in his Essay on Providence and a future State, in 
which he directs the blow against natural religion. Admitting, 
for argument’s sake, that an ‘intelligent lirst C; ause may be logi- 
cally inferred from the proofs of design i in the natural world, Mr 
Hume limits this inference to the precise works which we see ; 
and denies our right to infer that the same being has the skill or 
the power to contrive or create one single blade of grass or grain 
of sand beyond or different from what we see. ‘Lhe necessary 
result of this position is, that the evidences of design lead only to 
the conclusion that a finite being exists; and we are thus left 
without any evidence of his power, and still less of his intention 
to perpetuate our existence after death; as well as without any 
proof of the capacity of the soul to receive such a continuation of 
being after its separation from the body. Although Lord 
Brougham’s observations on this sophism contain more than a 
refutation of it, we cannot agree with his L ordship in thinking 
that Mr Hume’s argument is ingenious, subtle and original, or 
that it is of a substantial nature, and resting on plausible wrounds, 
We confess that we are unable to see the point of the dagger, 
and therefore cannot attempt to turn it aside. Lord Brougham, 
indeed, must have expt rienced something like the same difficulty, 
for he has placed it in different phases, and shown the absurdity a 
them all; but, notwithstanding the i ingenuity of his observation 
we conceive that the true answer is contained in the anahatian 
paragraph of his note, which may be applied as a general one 
to that class of sophisms which constitute our sce ptical “philosophy ; 
‘If we have no right to believe that no exertion of skill proves 
‘the Author of Nature adequate to another exertion of akind no 
‘ more difficult, and only a little varied, we can have no right to 
© believe, that one exertion of skill proves him adequate to a re- 
* petition of the same identical operation. Now, xo man living, 
‘carries or can carry his disbelief so far as this, Indeed, such 
* doubts would not only shake all inductive science to pieces, but would 
* put a stop to the whole business of life. And assuiedly we may be 
* well contented to rest the truihs of natural theology on the sume 


i nenation upon which those of all the other sciences, as well as the 
* practical conduct of all human affairs, must Jor ever repose.’ 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to give our readers 
any account of the other interesting notes appended to Lord 
Brougham’s Discourse. ‘Those on the theological doctrines of 
the ancient philosophers exhibit muc . learning” and acute obser- 
vation; and the note ‘ On the Systéine de la Nature, and the Hy- 
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‘ pothesis of Mater falism,’ contains a masterly refutation of the 
shallow but i imposing manifesto of a society of freethinkers, that 
complained of the religious fanaticism of V ‘oltaire ! 


We shall now make a few observations on the new edition 
of Paley’s Natural ‘Theology, to which Lord Brougham’s Dis- 
course forms, as it were, the introduction. Notwithstanding 
the excellence and popularity of that treatise, we should have 
greatly preferred to have had an entirely new work from the 
hands of Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell,—the one contri- 
buting the Chapters on General Physics, and the other those on 
Anatomy and Physiology. As this, however, does not seem to 
have been contemplated by them, we have to express our grati- 
tude for the great anxiety they have evinced, and the great labour 
they have undergone in accommodating the original work to 
the present advanced state of the sciences. With a humility 
not common in the exercise of such functions, they requested 
and obtained the assistance of several eminent individuals, in 
contributing notes on those departments of science to which their 
own attention had been less peculiarly directe ‘d. ‘That distin- 
guished astronomer and excellent man, the late Rev. Dr Brinkley, 

Bishop of Cloyne, who had contributed notes to the original work, 
gave his valuable assistance to the present edition. Mr Water- 
house, curator of the Zoological Museum, London, communi- 
cated a very considerable number of interesting notes for the 
. hapter ou Insects ; and Professor Lindley of the London Uni- 
versity, a few on the Botanical Chapter. The rest of the notes, 
amounting to about one hundred and twenty, with eighty-seven 
illustrative woodcuts,* were contributed by "Lord Brougham and 
Sir Charles Bell; and we are indebted to the latter for a most 
interesting and valuable Appendix, oceupying half a volume, and 
containing twenty-seven additional notes and illustrations. 

Lhus illustrated and adorned, these volumes form one of the 
inost interesting works for the use of general readers which is to 
be found in any language. ‘Lhe deep importance of the subject 


‘These woodeuts are excellent in general, but we must implore the 
authors, in their next edition, to cancel their drawing of the sun, which 
has some faint resemblance to the moon, but none to the ¢ great luminary 
itself. A view of the mottled or curdled-looking surface of the sun, as 


seen by Sir James South’s great achromatic u slese ope, should re; lace 
that cut, if so minute and beautiful an effect can be represented in a 
wood engraving. 
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itself in its graver aspect,—-the exciting and pleasing nature of its 
details,—and the high reputation and authority of the authors, 
encourage the hope that it will make its way among the 
upper classes of society, and replace, to a certain extent, those 
frivolous studies, and those productions of doubtful tendency, 
which occupy so much of their time, without having any bear- 
ing either upon their duties here or their destinies hereafter. 
To the less instructed classes, a cheap edition, without the more 
abstruse notes and discussions, would be a present of inestimable 
value. 

As specimens of the interest which the notes and illustrations 
possess, we shall indulge our readers with a few extracts of pecu- 
liar novelty and importance. ‘The first of these, communicated 
by the Bishop of Cloyne, contains the opinions of that eminent 
astronomer in reference to the condition of the earth before the 
creation of man, and will form a useful supplement to the obser- 
vations which we have already made on that curious subject. 


‘ Either the earth was created a solid, an oblate spheroid, as it now 
exists, or it must have taken its present form while a soft or fluid mass. 
In the former case the argument for design arising from the body revol- 
ving on a permanent axis of rotation is of the strongest possible nature. 
But the present extended knowledge of geology has rendered it highly 
probable that the earth was originally an ignited mass, in a state of fluid- 
ity, ignited to the very surface, and by its rotation in that state took its 
present form, as the result of the mutual attraction of its parts and of its 
rotatory motion. This must be conceded, if we do not adinit the choice 
of a permanent axis of rotation. It is, therefore, in the progress through 
countless ages of the changes on the surface, from the chaotic or pri- 
mary formation of the geologists, to the most interesting state of the sur- 
face as it now exists, that we trace the endless arguments for design. 
However difficult at first sight to be explained, these changes will, when 
understood, show one uniform system, in which all things work together 
for good. 

‘If we consider the state of the surface before its cooling in a great 
degree, it must have been wholly unfitted for animal and vegetable life. 
The admission of this state necessarily lets in the posterior and successive 
creation of vegetables and animals. From the vestiges which remain we 
may conclude, with the highest degree of probability, that for a very long 
period the surface was only adapted for vegetables and the lowest de- 
scription of animal life ; afterwards for animals of an amphibious nature, 
and such as could exist only on the marshy shores of lakes, or in places 
occasionally covered with water. By degress this state of the surface 
gave way to others more fitted fora further supply of animals ¢o be created. 
The principal origin of these changes appears to have been provided in 
the powers attached to the substances, of whatever nature they may be, 
existing in the interior of the earth; but these powers have been merely 
mechanical, and could not origiuate orgauized vegetables and animals, 
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The class of changes at the surface, constituting the tertiary formations of 
the geologist, appear to have been that which was followed by the intro- 
duction of a great variety of large animals, many of which’are now extinct. 
The surface was still to be further improved by making it fitted for a wide 
extension of animals and of their food. ‘This has been done by the means 
afforded for the extension and spreading of alluvial matter, so admirably 
adapted for the growth of plants, and therefore for the existence of ani- 
mal life. The changes of surface which have been alluded to are all parts 
of the same design. Between the successive changes great intervals appear 
to have elapsed. ‘The imagination is able to form no conception of the 
length of time since the chaotic state began to change. Notwithstanding 
the time that must have existed between each change, one uniform plan 
can be discerned. The animals, which we must admit to have been suc- 
cessively created, show, by their organization, the same creator. Thus, if 
we admit the fluid and chaotic state of the earth (the alternative, if we do 
not admit an original spheroidal formation), there cannot be a question as 
to the powerful arguments to be derived from the change in the surface, 
and its series of organized beings. Indeed, if the matter be well consi- 
dered, it will appear to many that the most conclusive arguments for de- 
sign and continued superintendence may be deduced from the researches 
of the modern geologists.’ 


ge 

The Notes, written by Lord Brougham, have been drawn up 
with great care and judgment. ‘They exhibit, in a remarkable 
degree, his talent for simplifying what is complex, and illus- 
trating what is obscure; and whether the subject is astronomy, 
chemistry, or metaphysics, his observations are apposite and 
instructive, and his arguinent sound and convincing. We 
regret that we must confine ourselves to a single specimen. Dr 
Paley is treating of the uses of the doctrine of Divine Provi- 
dence, and Lord ] Brougham takes eccasion to make the following 
observations on the subject of a future state :— 


‘ The views taken in these three paragraphs are most important, and they 
Jead to another of equal moment (if, indeed, they do not include it), re- 
specting the obscurity which hangs over the subject of a future state. 
Sceptics have co ustantly asked—W hy a matter beyond all comparison 
the most important, and the most interesting to man, should be left in 
any the least doubt? In other words,—W hy the combined operation of 
Natural and Revealed Religion should net be to make us just as certain of 
what shall befall us upon our removal from this world, as we are of what 
is likely to happen on the morrow of any given day? The answer is,— 
because this matter is so immeasurably more important and more interest- 
ing to us than all others; and because, unless our whole nature were 
changed, the absolute certainty of enjoyments without end and without 
limit “would make the performance of our present tasks impossible. If 
indeed, the farther question is pressed—“ Why are we so constituted ? 
—This is only another form of what in truth all these reasonings conceal, 
the question, why man was created a finite being? For in this all the scep- 
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tical questions of the description adverted to invariably end. Thus, to take 
an instance from one gratification which of necessity presupposes evil— 
There is pleasure in the cessation of pain, and in the enjoyment of rest 
after labour ; as there also is in satisfying the thirst for knowledge. It is 


not a contingent but a necessary truth, that this gratification of ease, or of 


curiosity satisfied, cannot be obtained without the pre ceding evil of suffer- 
ing or fatigue, or the preceding imperfection of sacri: But it is said 
—Why might we not have been so made as to have other equal pleasures 
without the evil? And had such been our constitution, the same object- 
ors would have said,—*“ Here is one source of enjoyment cut off.” Nay, 
if life were an alternation of positive enjoyment with mere ease, they 
would still say—“ Why any interval of positive enjoyment, compared 
with which mere ease is worthless, and so an evil?” And i cm were 
positive enjoyment, they would say—“ Whiy is it not more exquisite 
In other words, Why is man a finite being? All our speculations, < We 
ever, upon this subject must proceed upon the assumption that the design 
of Providence was to create a finite, mortal creature, endowed with free 
will, but influenced by motives, inducing and dissuading. Any enquiry 
into the reason for such a determination being taken by the Supreme 
Being far exceeds the bounds of our faculties ; and the question as to evil 
must be always handled with the impression that, reyond a certain way, 
we never can make progress towards its entire solution. 


The Notes and Appendix, written by Sir Charles Bell, relate 
principally to the subject of anatomy and animal physi iology ; 
and, beside their intrinsic merit, they have the additional interest 
of having been written by a philo opher, aa has enriched these 
branches of science with some of the most im} portant discoveries 
of modern times. The notes are all composed i in the most simple 
and perspicuous language, and no labour has been spared to 
make the general reader ania rhly conversant with _ = 
under discussion, ‘There are many topics of fascinating intere 
treated of in this Appendix, and nothing but the \ want of s pace 
prevents us from extracting afew ef the most popular. T * fol- 
lowing account of the antlers of the deer Palla to this class :— 








‘ Let us consider the structure, growth, and decay of the deer’s horns, 
as an example of the most rapid growth of bone a curious instance 
of its appropriation to a particular purpose. And, first, why should these 


antlers be deciduous, falling at an appointed scason? ‘The breeder of 
domestic cattle and horses endeavours to pro pagate the favourite qualities 
of fleece or carcase, of speed or power, by crossing. Nature accomplishes 


her purpose by giving to the strongest. 

‘ The antlers of the sta g, whichis in maturityand vigorous health, grow 
with the g greatest spread of palms and crotches ; with the growth of the horn 
there is increase of strength in the neck and shoulder. We cannot be sur- 
prised, then, that in contention with his rivals, he that carries the largest 
antlers should obtain supremac v over the herd. After the seas On, his 
antlers fall ; and we then find the stag feeding with the other males, which 
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before he had driven off. Be this, however, as it may, the growth and 
fall of the horn is a remarkable phenomenon, and deserving farther con- 
sideration. 


‘ The horn of the deer is bone, and is formed as an internal part, that is 
to say—it is covered during its growth. It grows from the outer table of 
the scull, but there exte nds, at the same time, from the integuments of 
the head, a soft vascular covering like velvet; so that, during the whole 
period of its growth, the horn has around it a tender soft covering, full of 
vessels, and which is necessary to its growth and support. But when the 
horn has acquired its full form and strength, this velvet covering is des- 
troyed by a very curious process. At the root of the horn, near the seul}, 
a circlet of tabereles, called the burr or pearl, is found. The principal 
vessels run between these tubercles ; and as the tubercles grow, they close 
in upon the ascending blood-vessels, compress them, and prevent their 
conveying blood to the horn; then the membrane, which was vascular, 
becomes insensible and dead, and in time is rubbed off. 

‘ In old treatises on hunting, the separation of the outer euticle or velvet, 
is called fraying, and the bantsman, in leading on his hounds upon a hart 
of many ¢ tines,’ Jud; ves of his size and strength by the fraying post—the 
height of the tree against which he has been butting and rubbi ing his horns 
to separate the outer covering. ‘The horns, when the velvet is detached, 
are now perfect. It is after this that the stag seeks the female in the depth 

of the forest ; and now it is that, in encountering his rivals, fieree contests 





ensue, ‘Th y dart against each other with great fury, take no repose, and 
ina very few weeks become quite exhausted. In the museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons there are two suy erb sets of antlers entangled and wedge | 
tovether ; they be longed to two males, which had struck so fiercely agalust 

ch other, that they could not withdraw their horns—and thus, being 
- ungely locked together, they starved, and were found dead. 

The stag is a very different animal in regard to strength, at different 
seasons of the year. He feeds, too, on different herbage, sometimes pre- 
ferring the broom and heath; at another season he resorts to copses, 
springs, and corn-fields ; and these correspond with his different conditions 
as to strength and fatness, and with his passions. It is after the period of 
contention that the stag is once more found in the copses and underwood, 
feeding peacefully with his former rivals. And now the process of ab- 
sorption takes place at the root of the horns, and they are shed; some- 
times one is carried a considerable time after the other is fallen, and it is 
observed that the oldest and strongest harts shed their antlers the soonest. 
The remarkable circumstance is, that such is the provision, throngh the ab- 
sorption at the root of the horn, that a slight shock will now detach that 
which bore the united force of the two combatants before. The fallow- 
deer have the same habits and passions, but they will contend in herds for 
favourite pasture-grounds, and divide into parties under the oldest and 
strongest of the herd. Who can doubt that the antlers are for a tempo- 
rary purpose, since, for the greater part of the year, they are either want- 
ing, or in a tender state of growth? Nature bestows them only as arms 
for the combat which is to decide for the strongest, and give a sire to the 
herd,’ 
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In treating of the movements of inorganic molecules, as obser- 
ved by Mr Robert Brown, and as distinct from those of animal. 
cule, Sir Charles Bell introduces a most interesting account of a 
recent discovery made by Purkinje and Valentin respecting what 
is called ciliary motion, or particular movements of the cilia, or 
small filaments which project from the surface of the mucous 
membrane. ‘ A portion of the mucous membrane of an animal 


” 


” 


the microscope, and in water—some fine particles, which will 
float in the water, are then added. What has been used with 
most advantage is the black pigment of the eye, which is easily 
diffuséd, and the particles of which are very minute. ‘The ex- 
per rimenter is here cautioned to distinguis sh the molecular mo- 
tions discovered by Mr Brown from those now to be described. 
A rapid vibratory motion is to be seen on the surface of the 
membrane, and these motions produce a current in the fluid in 
contact, which is made apparent by the floating of the minute 
particles of the pigment. remarkable pi art of this pheno- 
menon is the direction of these currents. ‘The cilia, or sinall 
filaments, projecting from i membrane, move in such a man- 
ner that the current is always directed towards the outlet of the 
‘ cavity or tube; and thus, it is conjectured, that a new source 
‘ and kind of action, independent of muscularity (that is, the irri- 
‘ tability of the grosser muscular fibre), is provided for the gradual 
‘and regular ejection of the secretions from these tubes and cavi- 
‘ ties which enter dee p inte the animal structure.’ 

In every work which treats of the evidence of design, the 
wonders of the eye form ia nec ssary anda prominent part. Both 


“a nan naan anaa naa 


“ 


Lord Brougham ‘and Sir Charles Bell have mana ged this part of 


the su hject “with le: wning and skill; but they have omitted some 
facts of modern discovery, which, though their final cause may 


not be distinctly understood, exhibit a beauty and delicacy of 


structure highly interesting to the student of natural theology. 
The discoveries alluded to relate principally to the structure 
of the crystalline lens, which is probably the most marvellous 
body that the animal frame offers to our contemplation. ‘The 
description of the lens given by Dr Paley and Sir Charles Bell 
is limited to one statement, that it consists of concentric lay- 
ers, which gradually increase in density from the centre to 


* The mucous membrane is the one which lines all the cavities of ani- 
mal bodies that open outwards, and the surface of which is moistened by 
a fluid which is to be discharged as from an emunctuor y: 


recently killed, is placed, with great nicety, under the field of 
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the circumference. The structure of the lens, however, is much 
more complex and beautiful than this. It consists of innumerable 
fibres of nearly the same length, each of which tapers from its 
middle part to its two extremities, like the gores or gussets of a 
globe. In some lenses the extremities of all the fibres terminate 
in two opposite poles; in others, ina line at each pole,—the line 
at the posterior pole being at right angles to the line at the an- 
terior pole, and all the fibres except a few being bent into the 
most beautiful curves of contrary flexure. In some lenses the 
fibres terminate in the lines of a rectangular cross at each pole, the 
lines of the cross at one pole being inclined 45° to the lines at 
the other pole; in others, the terminations of the fibres form 
more complicated figures. In the largest number of animals the 
arrangement of the fibres is the same at both poles, but in a few, 
such as the turtle, &c., the fibres terminate in a different manner 
in the two surfaces of the lens. But the structure of each of the 
fibres is still more wonderful than their arrangement. ‘The sides 
of each fibre are formed with teeth like those of a watch-wheel, 
and the teeth of one fibre lock into those of the adjacent ones; in 
order no doubt to strengthen and give body to the frail morsel of 
transparent jelly into which they are so marv ellously moulded. 

In the lens of a cod four-tenths of an inch in diameter, the 
number of fibres is about five millions, and the number of teeth by 
which the fibres are bound together is sixty-two thousand five 
hundred millions ;* and as every tooth has three surfaces, the 
number of touching-surfaces will be one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand five hundred millions ; and yet this little sphere of tender 


jelly is as transparent as a drop of the purest water, and allows 


beam of light to pass across these almost innumerable joints 
without obstructing or reflecting a single ray ! 

But the lenses of animals exhibit another structure more per- 
plexing, though not less wonderful. While the human lens ex- 
hibits only one structure of diminishing density from the centre 
to the surface, the purpose of which is to correct spherical aber- 
ration, the lenses of quadrupeds display ¢/ce diffe rent structures 
of varying densities, separated by ne utre al lines ; in which lines a 
density decreasing outwards passes into a density increasing out- 
wards. In the lens of the horse, this succession of structures is 
finely displayed ; and when the animal has attained a great age, 
the densities of the inner and the outer structure have hesdane 
uniform throughout, while the middle one exhibits a varying 


Phil. Transactions, 1833, p. 324. 
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density more strongly marked than in the young lens, and exhi- 
biting by polarized light a brilliant yellow colour, like the most 
perfect films of regularly crystallized bodies. ‘That these struc- 
tures are intended. to correct spherical aberration, or to improve 
vision, cannot be doubted; but another century may pass before 
we discover the principles on which that correction or improve- 
ment depends. 

In describing those properties of the eye which are peculiarly 
indicative of design, our authors have committed an oversight 
which it is essential to correct. In our first extract from Lord 
Brougham’s § Discourse,’ it is stated ¢ as a truth, in both physics 

‘and theology,’ that the eye is framed on the same principle as 
that of the compound or achromatic object glass; and that it is 
far more perfect than the achromatic glass of Dollond. — Sir 
Charles Bell, though apparently aware that this statement was 
not perfectly correct, has yet repeated it, in substance, in his 17th 
note :—* Some modern Pp shilosophers have asserted that the eye 
‘is not perfectly achromatic in every adjustment. ‘The term im- 
‘plies the property of the instrument to represent an image di- 
‘vested of the prismatic colours—those false colours which attend 
‘the refraction of the rays of light. If the statement be correct, 
‘it is nothing against our argument; nor have these enquirers ad- 
* vanced it with any such view.” We know that, in all the ordinary 
‘exercises of the eye, the image is perfect, having neither penum- 
*bra nor prismatic colours. ‘his property of the eye results from 
‘the different media through which the rays are transmitted, and 
‘the gradual transmission which we have just mentioned. Dol- 
‘Jond’s achromatic glasses, a great improvement on the telescope, 
*were made on this principle.’ ** € ‘These properties (those 
Sof refraction and dispersion) being distinct, it is conceivable that 

‘a glass of a different chemical composition may affect the one toa 
‘ ereater degree than the other, and therefore ‘that a lens m: Ly be 
‘ composed of different kinds of glass (common glass and flint glass 
‘forexample), so that the convergence of the rays into a focus may 
‘ be obtained without the dispersion of the rays and the conse quent 
production of false colours round the image. ‘This is what Dol- 
lond nearly accomplished, and upon these principles. ‘I hat the 
effect of this very artificial arr ulgement is attained in the eye 
is a remarkable proof of the perte ction of its adaptation to the 
properties of light.’ Now, the physics of this passage clearly is, 
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‘ Professor Blair (Edinburgh Transactions, vol. iil.) expressly de- 
rives an argument in favour of design from this statement of his opinion, 
‘and his objection to Boscovich.’ 
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that the perfect image, without prismatic colours, given by the 
eye in all its ordinary exercises, results from the different media, 
as in the achromatic ‘object g glass ; and the natural theology of the 
passage is, that, as the effe ct of this very artificial arrangement is 
attained, we have a remarkable proof of its adaptation to the pro- 
perties of light. ‘There is here undoubtedly an oversight both in 
the premises and the conclusion. ‘The image given by the eye is 
not perfect with regard to colours in its ordinary exercise—there 
is no contrivance whatever to make its images colourless. Its 
structure has no analogy whatever with Dollond’s achromatic 
object glass; the combination of media being unfit to correct dis- 
persion, and intended for quite different purposes. Dr Blair 
has proved this by the strictest induction: Dr Maskelyne, Dr 
Wollaston, Dr Young, Dr Wells, and Frauenhofer, have con- 
firmed it by correct experiments. ‘The quantity of dispersion in 
the eye has been ac -curately measured ; its different focal lengths 
for red and vi iolet light have been determined accurately by 
Young and I’raue snhofer ; ; and the latter has found it necessary to 
correct the in rsion of the eye in the construction of his achro- 
matic ohject glasses. ‘The natural theology of the non-achroma- 
ism of the eye is given with great force and truth by Dr Blair 
in the paper referred to. ¢ Natura nihil agit frustra’ (says he). 

‘The perfection of the contriver equally appears from a mani- 
‘ festation of his power, and of his economical exertion of that 
‘power. ‘lhe idea, indeed, that the eye would answer the pur- 
poses of vision more pe rfectly if it were achromatic, is founded 
on a hasty analogy. Because an achromatic telescope or micro- 
scope is superior to the same instruments when not rendered 
achromatic, it is supposed that an achromatic eye should have 
the same superiority. It is well known to opticians that an 
achromatic lens is not so well fitted for a camera obscura as a 
common lens. ‘There is a very great difference, however, 
between the two cases. Ina common telescope and microscope 
the colour, or dispersion of the object lens, is not only great in 
itself—inereasing with its aperture and focal length; but it is 
greatly mi agnified by the ey e-glass. But there is another diffe- 
rence between the two cases still more essential. In using a 
te ‘lescope or microscope, the eye views in succession every part 
of the image which they form, and sees the prismatic colours in- 
creasing from the centre to the circumference of the field. But 
there is no eye behind the retina to view in the same manner 
the image which is thrown upon that membrane. In fact the eye 
cannot see the colours of the lateral pencils, because it is incapa- 
ble of seeing any object distinctly, unless it is situated in or near 
its axis; and hence it is of no importance whatever to render the 
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image achromatic at a distance from the axis. When we wish to 
examine an object, or a part of an object, with minute attention, 
we direct to it the axis of the eye; and in order to obtain a sensi- 
bly colourless vision in or near the axis, achromatic compensation 
is not necessary. It is no doubt true that even in this axis there 
is a non-coincidence of the foci of the differently coloured rays ; 
but owing to the shortness of the focal distance of the eye, and 
the low dispersiv e power of the humours, this non- coincidence of 
the different foci does no injury to our ordinary vision. 


Such is a rapid, though, we trust, a faithful analysis of a re- 
markable work. Its appearance at a time when the series of 
* Bridgewater ‘Treatises’ have nearly exhausted its subject, 
may somewhat limit its circulation. But in its bold and spon- 
taneous appeal to our reason, there is a moral power which the 
best executed tasks are unable to develope—and a germ of 
activity and life which reside only in unbidden labour. He 
who girds himself for the forlorn hope combats under a holier 
spell “than the readiest auxiliary or the most willing conscript. 
The enthusiasm of self-devotion, while it i inspires courage, propa- 
gates also terror ; and the moral power 0 fone unflinching | heart has 
often routed the physical array of thousands. ‘The age is doubtless 
past when ridicule or danger are to be encountered in the defence 
of truths eternal and immutable ; and the time, we hope, will 
never arrive when high and honoured names shall be again asso- 
ciated with all that is unsound in morals and mischievous in scep~ 
ticism. <A brighter era has now dawned, in which genius will 
fulfil its highest destiny, and all that is brilliant in talent and 
elevated in virtue be marshalled in the cause of our moral and 
religious interests. Already have the arrows from many a mighty 
quiver stricken the once dreaded arm of the sceptic ; and among 
nations yet in darkness shall the magie of many a deathless name 
draw round ovr faith its mystic circle of light and of know- 
ledge. ‘The labours of one of the last and ablest of these 
defenders of the truth are now before the public; and at no 
former period have the principles of natural and revealed re- 
ligion been more powerfully and generously supported. When 
Lord Brougham’s eloquence in the senate shall have passed 
away, and his services as a statesman shall exist only in the free 
institutions which they have helped to secure, his * Discourse on 
‘ Natural Theology’ will continue to inculeate imperishable 
truths, and fit the mind for that higher revelation which these 
truths were destined to foreshadow and confirm. 
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Paul de Kock. 


Art. II.—1. Quvres Completes de Ch. Paut pe Kock. Paris: 
1834. 
2, Rizine. Par Ch. Paur pe Kocx. 4 vols. 12me. Brux- 


elles: 1836. 


rye HERE is a species of popularity which is often detrimental, for 
~ atime, to the reputation of an author. Some books start 
— favour amongst a miscellaneous and indiscriminating class, 

ithout passing the ordeal of more critical and reflective readers, 
The vulgar, while they approve, are not quite certain whether 
they ought to admire; and they contract a sort of easy fami- 
liarity with those literary acquaintances of whose rank they 
are not assured, which is less respectful than it might be, if 
they found their own opinion sanctioned by the scholastie 
and fastidious few. ‘Thus, for i long time, Bunyan’s * Pil- 
‘grim’s Progress’ was one of the most popular books in our 
lan; vuage, though it is only of late years that the very high qua- 
lity of genius which characterises that remarkable allegory has 


been under stood or ap preciated. ‘ihe * Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
would, perhaps, have attai ae a higher reputation had its popu- 
larity been less extensive. On the other hand, when the fame 


of an author is confided, as it were, to the care of a few disciples, 
it becomes a kind of jealous and exclusive worship ; the initiated 
admire and extol yet the more vehemently for the indifierence of 
the ordinary public; and they even resent as an impertinence the 
intrusive homage which w rid circles begin at length to render to 
their idol. Thus Wordsworth has been claime d as a sacred mono- 
poly by a handful of nuexamining enthusiasts, who will neither al- 
low arival, nor listen toa critic. Warburton and St Croix never 
indulged wilder reveries about the Eleusinian Mysteries than a 
few speculative imitators and adulators have imposed upon the 
public with respect to the symbols and secrets which their great 
flierophant of Poetry is supposed to reveal. We want no Lobeck 
to convince us that the hone aud ompax of their ceremonial 
solemnities are but the hey presio of a fanatical juggling. In 
fact, what is permanently popular must ever be founded upon such 
successful appeals to the common sense, or the universal passions 
of mankind, as criticism itself no sooner examines than it is com- 
pelled to approve; while, in return, what is really and lastingly 
admirable to a few enlightened and discerning minds, will ulti- 
mately pass into that wide and general circulati on which is the 
proper element of true genius, and the surest test of its fidelity 
to the laws of nature, and the great principles of art. In litera- 
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ture, the Mysteries and the Popular Religion have the same creed, 
and acknowledge the same divinities. 

The fertile and extraordinary writer whose name is prefixed 
to this article has long been an acknowledged and almost unri- 
valled favourite in the widest circle of novel-readers in France ; 
but, partly from his systematic contempt of the morbid exaggera- 
tions and ecstatic mysticism of those who have professed to 
found new schools, and who claim and obtain the more critical 
or the more imaginative classes for disciples—partly from his utter 
freedom from all that sublime coxcombry which introduces the 
coarsest exhibitions, with a display of the finest sentiments, and 
is the darling feature of the literature de la Morgue, the roman- 
tie coteries of Paris have undoubtedly withheld the golden opi- 
nions of their salons from one of the most national of their authors, 
—whose works penetrate every rank of society, and are found with 
the couturiére in the topmost attic, and the journeyman cordonnier 
in the obscurest cellar. It is this smells popularity which 
has injured M. Paul de Kock with those who affect to be finer than 
the many. ‘They accuse him of being the author of the gri- 
settes; they sneer at the coarseness of his descriptions, as 
suited to the coarseness of his audience, and extol to the seventh 
heaven the refined sensualities of Lelia, or the delicate depra- 
vities of the Peau de Chagrin. An Englishman, who, after a 
fashionable French criticism on M. Paul de Kock’s numerous works, 


turns to them, for the first time, to form his own judgment of 


their merits and defects, will be astonished to find, that, amidst 
an exuberance of familiar humour, which eften passes the limit 
of good taste, and (M. Paul de Kock must pardon us if we add) 
as often outrages the laws of all sound morality, there are veins 


of the most beautiful and elevating sentiment, and passages of 


tremendous yet never exaggerated power. Perhaps, indeed, no 
author ever exeelled the genius which created Le bon Enfunt 
and Frére Jacques, in that vivid and thrilling tragedy, which 
seeks its elements in ordinary passions and daily life. 

M. Paul de Kock has received a grievous wrong from the cur- 
rent criticism respecting his talents, when he has been repre- 
sented as eminent only in broad farce and humorous caricature. 
He resembles Hogarth in the subtle and profound skill with which 
he connects the Ludicrous and the Terrible. In the details of his 
masculine and nervous pictures, he appears to be laughing at the 
follies, but the whole composition frequently makes an awful and 
startling representation of the consequences of Vice; and we 
doubt much whether France would ever have produced among its 
writers of fiction a greater teacher of morals, had it not been for 
one fatal error, which pervades many of M. de Kock’s most im- 
pressive works. A moralist in all else—a moralist of an almost 
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intuitive discernment of truth, he forfeits that character in what- 
ever relates to the sexual connexions. And as in this general and 
prevalent error M, Paul de Kock not only appears to seek to con- 
firm himself by false reasonings, but is supported by very nu- 
merous examples amongst his countrymen, we think it may 
not be altogether without utility to meet his arguments on the 
worldly, and not very elevated ground, upon which he would 
entrench them. We are aware that a Irench writer will seldom 
listen with attention to the homilies of a British critic upon social 
ethics; that he is too apt to consider us either hypocrites 
or prudes: what we call licentiousness, he calls a picture of 
human life; and our warnings and reproofs he refers to the voca- 
bulary of cant. Now, if we grant that with us the science of 
morals is often confined to the one important branch which com- 
prehends the relations between the sexes ;—if we allow that we 
sometimes too dogmatically term this or that person moral or 
immoral, not according to all the numberless other obligations 
and ties of civilized life, but as our recei ived opinions upon a soli- 
tary but grave article of our ethical creed are shocked or respected 
—if we admit that the decencies are but shadows, which can 
often fall with equal breadth and length from the vices as from 
the virtues, from the hy pocrite as the saint—if we concede that 
strict propriety of conduct in the management of the mere physi- 
cal passions is not incompatible with a course of life in which 
very few duties are fulfilled, very few benefits conferred—if we 
confess all this, it is still equally clear that an author has no ex- 
cuse for disdaining decorum, because decorum is often but the 
usurious composition with the social claims upon our conduect— 
that athoughtful and honest writer has no justification for violating 
propriety in revenge upon cant—and that, above all, any man 
affecting to make us happier or better, is indefensible if he 
deliberately weakens those barriers, which women at least, 
not only in this country, but in any one where the Northern 
chivalry, or the Christian faith holds its ground, rarely transgress, 
without sharp penalties or severe remorse. W ith us, “those 
worldly penalties are perhaps more severe than in France. But 
even in France, we suppose no French author will deny that 
the chastity of women is still closely interwoven with the honour 
of publie character and the peace of domestic life. Some French 
writers (M. de Kock is not of the number), whilst they allow the 
fact, profess most conscientiously to lament it. ‘lhey would 
‘change all that;’ they have a crotchet of their own; and they con- 
tend they have a right to pursue it at all hazards. But a man who 
honestly desired a republic would commit no trivial crime if he 
sacrificed the lives of others in a hopeless conspiracy against mo- 
narchical institutions. In like manner, a writer who honestly 
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condemned the (as we think, wholesome) rigidity with which we 

identify the honour of woman with her virtue, would still sin against 
morality if he ny attempted to disguise those consequences 

which attach to a deviation from the settled laws of opinien. We 
have used these arguments in order to meet not only M. de 
Kock, but other writers of his country, by whose example he 
would prop himself, upon their own premises; without adducing 
the numberless higher and less worldly reasonings which we 
should adduce against an English author guilty of the same 
offences. M. de Kock himself is a coarse writer. We regret 
it. But we do not blame him so much for his coarseness of words 
as for his levity of purpose. Coarseness of expression may be 
gute: compatible with purity of ideas; and to shock our taste is 
not always to contaminate our minds. But we utterly condemn, 
what no ethical logie can sanction,—the levity which treats the 
virtue of woman as pew de chose, and singles out individual ex- 
amples, to the total forgetfulness of a general and practical 
system. In one of his preface s, M. de Kock gravely defends 
himself, and asserts that his own humorous and easy de lineations 
of human passion are much less pernicious than the refined 
sophistries, and depraved eloquence, of many of his contempora- 
ries. Ifa man of M. de Kock’s masterly genius, and general 
sympathies with all that is good and noble, can be satisfied with 
so miserable a preference, we accord it to ie at once. With 
all his faults, we allow him to be a much less dangerous writer 
than those who pervert that sentiment, which, properly reou- 

lated, is but a quick susceptibility to virtue—to become the minis- 
trant to the worst desires, and the apologist for the most daring 
excesses, of vice. But from dispositions that appear to us, on 
most points, so healthful, and from a philosophy that seems 


founded npon just and cheerful views of the ends and objects of 


existence, we would hope for a loftier ambition; and we shall 
be greatly disappointed indeed if the author of Le Cocu and 
Frere Jacques, still in the prime of life, and, we trust, with a long 


career before him, does not at last awaken to a just perception of 


those grave and responsible duties which social interests have a 
right to exact from men who are capable of employing the pas- 
sions in the tremendous agency of good or evil. 

We do not propose, in these few remarks on the characteristics 
of one of the most voluminous authors of the present age, to 
bring all his writings to prove the justice of our reluctant blame, 
or cordial approbation. We think that a careful and judicious 
selection of his fictions might be advantageously presented by 
a good translator to the English reader, and be productive, not 
only of great delight, but very profound instruction, And, in 
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the mean while, as M. de Kock’s merits and peculiarities are not 
very generally known out of his own country, perhaps a short 
analysis of one of his principal tales will do more to place them 
in clear and full view before the reader, than a prolonged and 
necessarily vague criticism on the contents of some two or three 
score of volumes. 

We select Frere Jacques, which, if not the highest and most 
polished, i is not only one of the most animated and striking of 
M. de Kock’s novels, but also one of which even a mere ske- 
leton can scarcely fail to convey to the lovers of fiction some idea 
of the genius of the author; and disabuse tlem of any previous 
impressions they may have formed from those who, judging M. 
de Kock superficial ly, represent him but as a broad farceur, or 
a Dutch painter of the humours of the Cabarcé or the Guinguette. 

The story of Lrere Jacques opens with one of those gay and 
animated pictures of actual life, in the delineation of which 
the author is unsurpassed, It is a wedding-feast given at the 
Cadran blen—a restaurant especially celebrated amongst the 
middle classes of Paris. Adeline, the bride, is a charming crea- 
tion—gentle, prudent, lovely, and tenderly attached to Edouard 
Murville, the bridegroom. It is a love-match, yet a discreet 
one—the lady has a sufficient dowry, the gentleman a place 
dans une administration. idouard has an only brother, 
Jacques ; the first was the favoured, the second the neglected, 
child. ‘Their characters in boyhood were dissimilar, Edouard 
quiet, orderly, cautious, but of feeble dispositions; Jacques 
noisy, idle, ardent, but s pirited and manly. Disgusted with a home 
in which his natural affections are re pelled and crushed, Jacques 
absconds at the age of fifteen. Since that time nothing has been 
heard of him. 

Madame Germeuil, the mother of Adeline, had permiited her 
daughter to prefer IXdouard Murville to offers more dazzling. 

The young man,’ thought she, § will render my daughter happy ; ; 
he has not much strength of character—what of that! My 
‘dear child will be mistress of the house, and les ménayes, over 
‘which the lady presides, are ever the best conducted” Amidst 
all the gay and numerous personages that figure in the marriage- 
feast, there is one more prominent and noticeable than the rest. 
He is introduced in a few short sentences, with the easy art 
common to the author, Dut you feel at once that he is to be a 
principal agent in the story. His name is Dufresne. His 
age about tweaty-eight or thirty. His person would be hand- 
some but for an equivocal and sinister expression, which affects 
la bienveillance, but inspires neither confidence nor esteem. He 
is struck with the beauty of the bride—wiih the happiness of 
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the young couple. Even from that moment this man, who never 
foregoes an object on account of a scruple, conceives an odious 
and criminal design. 

The next day Edouard and his bride talk of the future. 
Edouard is desirous of giving up his place,—they can live so well 
upon Adeline’s fortune—a country residence would be so charm- 
ing. Edouard finds in the petites ajfiches, that the house in 
which he spent his infancy is to be sold ; it is at Villeneuve St 
Georges. The bride is enchanted at the thought of inhabiting 
the house in which her husband’s childhood had been past. 
Madame Germeuil’s prudent scruples are over-ruled ; the hap py 
pair, with the bonne Maman, set off to inspect the mansion at 
Villeneuve St Georges. ‘The reader will conceive the sentiments 
which Edouard experiences at the sight of a place endeared by so 
many associations ; he will conceive also the tender s} ympathies 
of the charming bride. The grace, the lightness, the delicate 
sensibility with which these impressions are conjured up and 





expressed, are exquisite of their kind. But in the haunts of 


his childhood Edouard is reminded of his brother, his play- 
fellow,—the absent Jacques. ‘hat recollection always saddens 
him—he is half persuaded that this unlucky fugitive is no more 
—he almost wished it to be so. He dreaded to consider that his 
brother might be destitute, degraded, a pauper an 1 a vagabond. 
He recoiled yet the more from that notion since he had been 
permitted to aspire to so advantageous a marriage. If his bro- 
ther were living, and in disreputable circumstances, how would it 
injure and lower himself in the eyes of the respectable Madame 
Germeuil! But (and here is the subtle and truthful discrimi- 
nation of the author) Edouard, though selfish, is not insensible ; 
he is worldly, but not hard: hearted. He did not wish to 
repulse his brother should they meet. No! but he sears to meet 
him in poverty and distress. ‘Such are men,’ ‘exclaims the 
author, * ce diable d’amour-propre often stifles the best and the 
‘ softest affections; some blush for a brother or sister; some 
‘even fora father and a mother. ‘These persons think apparent- 
‘ly that they are not sufficiently estimable in themselves to dis- 
* pense with a genealogical tree |’ 

Mean while, the little party continue to explore: they arrive 
at the end of the garden, which looks upon the fields, and is di- 
vided from them by a kind of grating. At the other side of this 
grating, they suddenly perceive the face of a man, gazing ear- 
nestly into the garden. His countenance at first sight, has some- 
thing a little alarming—thick mustaches, a sunburnt counte- 
nance, black eyes, and a scar along one side of the face, com- 
bine to make no very prepossessing appearance. ‘Lhe ladies are 
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startled, and the figure disappears. ‘The unpleasant impression 
made by the apparition fades away; the purchase is resolved u 

on. A dinner at the village Mestaurant (detailed with irre- 
sistible humour) succeeds. ‘The party return to Paris. And 
Edouard having made the necessary arrangements, again seeks 
Villeneuve Saint Georges, to complete the purchase. He is in 
the garden, planning his alterations, when he sees the same figure 
at the grating. ‘Lhe ragged dress, the shaggy beard of the 
stranger announce poverty and misfortune. ‘The intruder 
proves to be Jacques. ‘The meeting of the brothers— Kd- 
ouard’s struggles between the natural shame of abandoning Jac- 
ques, and the artificial shame of owning him, are told with the 
most consummate knowledge of human nature. Jacques is coarse, 
ragged, rough, but manly, proud, and stern. His hearty delight 
at regaining his brother, his sanguine certainty of finding a friend 
in the companion of his chi!dhood—gradually change into bitter 
and indignant mortification at the coldness and embarrassment of 
the new owner of the well-known house, who refuses him coun- 
tenance, and offers himalms. ‘The brothers part in anger; KEd- 
ouard repents, he runs after Jaeques—he calls him by name—but 
the long-lost brother has again disappeared—it is too late. Ld- 
ouard consoles himself—* 1 offered him money,’ thought he—* I 
‘ don’t see why he should be so angry at the offer—am I so very 
‘ wrong not to like to present to my wife and my mother-in- lawa 
‘man who looks just out of prison? Ma foi, 1 have done quite 
‘right!’ The happy brother returns to his bride, and the author 
returns to Jacques. ‘This character (the last) is one of M. 
de Kock’s most skilful and powerful creations. His blunt- 
ness—his eccentricities belong to comedy—but are relieved, with 
extraordinary art, by a very high and almost exaggerated prin- 
ciple of honour. He has gone through adventures, “the recital of 
which fills up no inconsiderable portion of the work, but which 
are for the most part no less episodical than those of Scipio in 
Gil Blas; and finally, entering the army, has served with honour 
and distinetion. Yet, unfortunately, having rejected all attempts 
at education under the paternal roof, it has been his lot still to 
remain a private soldier. But he had always cherished the 
idea of returning home, and longed for some distinction that might 
prove him not unworthy of his name. He obtains it in the cross 
of the Legion of Honour. In poverty, in rags, he cherishes this 
testimonial of his merit. He imagines that his family will be 
proud to receive a brave soldier, who has won the cross of the 
Legion of Honour. He has been undeceived by the coldness of 
his brother. After that interview, Jacques rejoins an old fellow- 
soldier, Sans-Souci, whose character is of course the reflection of 
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his name ; and the two comrades ultimately fix themselves in a 
farmer’s house. Sans-Souci does a thousand little offices for 
the hostess, and Jacques labours in the fields of mine host—fights 
over old battles in the evening, and at night thinks of his brotuer 

and Villeneuve St Georges, or casts his eyes for comfort upon his 
beloved cross of the Legion of Honour. While Jacques thus passes 
his existence, E douard i is rapidly hurried to his ruin, ‘That same 
Monsieur Dufresne, who has been so impressed with the beauty 
of Adeline, at the marriage festivities, obtains the acquaintance 


and confidence of the young husband. Dufresne is a man of 


great natural intellect—of morals utterly abandoned and de- 
praved. He lives upon his wits, and is a chevalier @industric, 
while affecting to combine the speculations of a life of business 
with the amusements of a life of pleasure. He had formed, from 
the first, a guilty and intense passsion for Adeline; but the author 
knows the human heart too well, to represent such a man as being 
solely actuated by one passion. He likes the fortune of Edouard, 
no less than he loves the beauty of his wife. He acquires over 
the mind of the feeble and irresolute Murville, the most com- 
plete ascendency. Scenes, through which, beneath the richest 
liumour, lurk the most powerful and philosophical satire, pass 
with brilliant rapidity before the reader. Leneath the in- 
fluence of this fatal intimacy, the fortune of Murville withers 
up; his domestic happiness is destroyed, his morals corrupte¢ l; 
and the weakness of his character, a upon by selfish inte- 
rests and a low ambition, is utterly unable to preserve what- 
ever was originally good in his dispositions. Over alike all the 
darker and all the more frivolous characters of the plot, the 
beautiful and tender Adeline sheds a kind of glory—her mili 
and soft nature is portrayed with consummate delicacy—she is 
the one ideal image of womanly goodness, amidst a crowd of sins 
wid follies. But the glory is to be obscured: In vain is Edouard 
warned again and again of the designs and vices of Dufresne. 
The lower he sinks the more firmly he grasps at this terrible 
associate. In a life of vice, the vicious companion has become 
a necessary. By a frightful artifice, somewhat similar to that 
which makes the plot of Otway’s * Orphan,’ Dufresne possesses 
himself of the person of Adeline—she is innocent, yet dishonour- 
ed. We confess that, despite the power and pathos with which 
the consequences of this crime are delineated, we think the con- 
ception of this incident the great fault of the book. We are re- 
volted and shocked, as it seems to us, gratuitously. ‘The moral 
might have been consummated without so dreadful a sacrifice. 
From that time, the solitary light that cheered the path of Mur- 
ville is gone. Adeline, retired into the country with her child, 
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a daughter, disappears from the scene—and, though Edouard has 
not yet discovered the treachery of his companion—hope has 

vanished, and terror supplies the only interest left to us. De- 
based by his false friend, deceived by a false mistress, from 
a spendthrift and a gambler Edouard Murville passes into a 
swindler and a forger. In his most fearful crisis, Adeline 
seeks and endeavours to save him—it is in vain—the time has 
come in which he is obliged to relinquish all knowledge of 
that which is virtuous—he “conceals his name, he cannot be 
discovered—he is an outcast like Jacques, the brother whom 
he despised; the outeast not of poverty but crime. In the 
country, Adeline had become acquainted with Jacques himself, 
still lodging with the farmer ; and, finally, when the house at 
Villeneuve St Georges is sold, she finds a shelter and asylum 
under the same roof ‘with the blunt soldier. But at length Edouard 
is heard of—he has been arrested—he is in prison. ‘Adeline dis- 
covers the secret, which they endeavoured at first to hide from 
her; she hurries 6. up to Paris; she takes with her their only child; 
she hastens to the prison; she is in the Place of the Palais de 
Justice ; a crowd is assembled ; some spectacle is about to be ex- 
hibited. Poor Adeline ! she was ever averse to the excitement of 
those scenes of guilt and punishment, and at such a time how 
much more do they revolt her! She in vain attempts to extri- 
cate herself from the crowd; she is borne along; she is impelled 
on to the very spot where the gens darmes surround the crimi- 
nals about to be branded, and then cast with ignominy on the 
world. She hears a sharp ery of agony; she lifts her eyes, and 
beholds her husband, pale, haggard, disfigured ; she sees and falls 
senseless ; and, falling, still strains her infant, his infant, to her 
heart. When she recovers (and the change of the popular feel- 
ing from the coarse excitement of that horrible spectacle, to com- 
passion for a gentler distress, is described with the true wisdom of 
a man who knows how much loveliness there is in human nature), 
her first thought is to rejoin her husband. His punishment re- 
unites them, as it were, and cancels her own dark but concealed 
disgrace. But her senses give way with the horror of the sight 
she has witnessed. Her physical, her mental powers abandon 
her. She is suecoured by an old man, a philanthropist (whose 
goodness of disposition i is beautifully painted), who had travelled 
with her to Paris in the public conveyance, and already been 
touched by the aspect and manner of the young mother. ‘This 
old man, M. Gerval, has Adeline and her child conveyed to his 
country residence. Adeline’s delirium—happily, perhaps—con- 
tinues, and gradually hardens into insanity. Jacques and his 
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friend Sans-Souci, on learning her flight from the farm-house, 
go to Paris to seek her. There, on the Boulevards, they behold 
a procession of criminals about to be sent to the galleys at ‘Toulon. 
Jacques, involuntarily, rests motionless to gaze at these wretches, 
and when amongst them the proud soldier recognises his brother, 
* his hand, rapid as his thought,’ grasps his decoration, the cross of 
the Legion of Honour, detaches it from his vest, and conceals it in 
his bosom. Not a word more is said at that moment as to his feel- 
ings—the simple gesture suffices to tell them all — for Paul de Kock 
never over-writes. Mean while Edouard, who, even in the moment 
of his penance, recognised amongst the spectators his wife and his 
child, arrives at Toulon. By degrees remorse fades away before 
the contagion of the miserable companionship to which he is con- 
demned—ultimately he escapes—and flies. ‘lo save himself from 
a man who discovers him, by the indelible brand of his crime, 
and is about to give him up to justice—he becomes a murderer. 
Chance again unites him with Dufresne, who had escaped the 
infliction of his accomplice, and who is now the chief of a gang 
of robbers and housebreakers. Dufresne relates his own history. 
The son of a man ruined by a lawsuit, and who, discontented 
with fortune, had turned misanthrope—his mind bold, indepen- 
dent, and thoughtful, had been early corrupted by the paternal 
declamations against mankind ;—the morbid views of a theoretical 
misanthrope had prepared the bolder son to bea practical villain. 
The reader will acknowledge in this sketch, no unimportant lesson 
of true philosophy. ‘The passions of Dufresne, naturally fierce and 
unrestrained by education, are stimulated by the ordinary trials and 


misfortunes that await the poor. Adversity does not exalt but 
deprave a man taught betimes to look upon men as his natural foes; 


his intellect becomes sharper, but his heart more hard. In the course 
of his confessions, he reveals to Edouard the inexpiable injury he 
has inflicted upon him—The wretched Murville freezes with 
horror at the recital! But it is too late to look back. His cha- 
racter, always weak, now more than ever needed a guide; he 
loathed Dufresne’s crimes, but leaned for security upon his in- 
tellect. 

Adeline is still in the house of the good Gerval; and still 
her mind awakens not from its disordered dream. ‘The de- 
lirious terrors of the poor maniac are described with a pathos 
yet the more touching from its utter avoidance of all exagger- 
ation. Words with this great artist are never too fine for the 
thoughts. 

One stormy night three travellers demand shelter at the house 
of the hospitable “Gerval. These are Dufresne, Edouard, and 
a third ruffian, in disguise. It is proposed to rob the house and 
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murder the proprietor. The whole of the scene preparatory to 
the attempted execution of this design, is full of intense and ap- 
palling interest. At length, when the house is hushed, and two 
additional accomplices admitted, Dufresne, after murdering an old 
servant, whom suspicion had induced to play the spy, fixes the 
posts and duties of the subordinate miscreants. ‘They have al- 
ready learned that an insane person lodges a little apart from the 
main building; and there Edouard Murville is stationed, with 
orders to despatch the maniac if she utter any sound that may 
vive alarm. ‘lhe reader will at once conceive all the dramatic 
terror of this situation. Edouard is alone in the chamber, in- 
tently listening for the slightest sound. He passes unceas- 
ingly from the window to the bed. At length he places him- 
self near the curtains of the latter—a child’s couch at hand is 
empty—Adeline that night had been unusually agitated—she 
had taken the child in her arms, and, without undressing, had 
thrown herself on the bed. Curious at last to see the person he 
is set to guar 1, Edouard draws aside the curtain, but a noise in the 
wood below distracts his attention. He goes to the window—he 
hears footsteps upon the crisp frost and the withered leaves with- 
out. The sound becomes louder—he distinguishes voices—if the 
gens-Carmes in pursuit should discover him !—in the midst of his 
fears, Adeline awakes--she tears aside the curtains wildly, and 
raising herself, cries aloud, ‘ Is it thou—is it thou!’ Murville 
in despair rushes to the bed, his dagger is in his hand—he raises 
the weapon, and recognis ses his wife and child. She, too, at 
mnce—the attached, the afflicted wife—wakes from her delirium— 
knows her lost and guilty husband—and with a joyous cry 
precipitates herself into his arms. ‘The whole of this most master- 
ly passage our limits do not permit us to detail. Murville, struck 
with remorse, anxious only to save his wife from his own self, 
flies ;—he flies in time. The steps he had overheard are those of 
Jaeques and Sans-Souci. In their search after Adeline they had 
wandered in the neighbourhood of Gerval’s house—been benighted 
and while knocking at the door for shelter and asylum, discover- 
ed the breach through which the accomplices of Dufresne and 
itdouard had been admitted--they save the life of Gerval, and Du- 
fresne perishes by the hand of Jacques. ‘Time passes—Jacques, 
\deline (wae e senses had been permanently restored by the shock 
and terror of the night we hav ores Ermance, her daugh- 
te r, are settled in the country-house which Edouard Murville had 
purchased and subsequently sold. It is a gift to Jacques from the 
grateful Gerval. Ultimately, the old man dies, and divides his 
property between Adeline and Jacques. Nine years have rolled 
away—the brother-in-law, the wife, and the daughter have en- 
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deavoured to forget the past. But Jacques never wears the cross 
of the Legion of Honour. His brother’s crimes have destroyed the 
stern soldier’s right to that decoration. 

One day, at that very grate through which Jacques had once 
contempl: ited the home of his childhood, a figure yet more rag- 
ged, wild, and haggard than that which had once startled the 
bride and bridegroom is beheld. Adeline’s daughter, the young 
Ermance, is the first to perceive the stranger, and she is terrified 
at the sight. She summons Adeline and Jacques to the spot-— 
it is Edouard Murville. ‘The gens-d’armes are in hot and close 
pursuit—a death of ignominy is at hand; and there, on the spot 
on which he had rejected a brother for the offence of honourable 
poverty, stands the felon and the murderer, gazing upon the 
gardens where he had played in infaney—w here in youth he had 
wandered with his bride. We hasten over the forgiveness of 
Adeline—the penitence of Murville. Jacques is alone with his 
brother; the gens-d’armes are nearer and more near at hand. 
Thoroughly to understand the final cate istrophe, we must care- 
fully remember that the story is laid in F rance 5 that Jacques is 
a Frenchman and a soldier; that honour is his ruling, his sove- 
re ign, principle of thought, and feeling, and action. His sole hope 
now is to save a whole house from the disgrace of the public 
execution of his brother. He places a pistol i in Murville’s hand, 
and Murviile saves himself from the seaffold, It is in his bro- 


ther’s grave that Jacques buries the cross of the Legion of 


Honour. 

The reader will, doubtless, perceive in this analysis some 
faults in the conception of the story. Above all, he will condemn 
the revolting and unnecessary episode (for it is nothing more) 
of the crime of Dufresne towards Adeline Murville. But, with 
all the faults of the story, he will not fail to acknowledge the 
singular richness of invention—the copious variety of incident-- 
the startling effect of the dramatic situations. He will perceive 
that a man who can adequate ly execute such a conception has no 
common or perishable git tts. 

Of all Mons. de Kock’s novels, Z.e Cocu is the most faultless--- 
and next, perhaps, to Frere Jacques, Le Bon Enfant is the most 
striking. The great success of Le Cocu, in which there is little 
but the title that can alarm the most fastidious, ought to prove to 
M. de Kock that his popularity does not arise from his prevalent 
faults, but exists in despite of them. And in his last and recently 
published story of Rizine—a tale full of beauty and power— 
though in plot more meagre than most of its predec cessors—we 
are delighted to acknowledge a marked and sensible improvement 
in purity , both of thought and diction ; which makes us confidently 
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trust that the stream of this bold and versatile genius will clear 
itself the more the longer it flows on. 

In a manly but touching letter which appeared some 
months since in the London Journals, by Count Alfred @’ Orsay, 
and which has invited public attention alike to the merits and 
misfortunes of Mons. de Kock—that nobleman (himself, if re- 
port speak true, possessed of no ordinary suai and a 
discerning and elegant taste for lette rs) —has entitled the author 
of Frere Jacques ‘the Smollett of France.’ Highly as we estimate 
Smollett, we think the phrase is no exaggerated compliment to 
the French author. It is true that the last is less elaborate—less 
minute and exact than Smollett in his portraitures of life; nor 
are we sure that he has any characters so thoroughly sustain- 
ed from first to last as Strap, Pipes, and Matthew Bramble. 
But on the other hand, M, de Kock undoubtedly excels Smol- 
lett in pathos—in variety —in appeals to the passions; and 
many of the I’renchman’s pictures of domestic life may rank with 
the simple beauty of the best passages in Amelia. With judi- 
cious retrenchment and correction, we repeat, that we think 
a translation of some of M. de Kock’s novels, carefully selected, 
would be a valuable addition to our own libraries of popular fic- 
tion. ‘The blots and drawbacks we have before spoken of ex- 
punged and removed—the little we might lose in bold and 
broad humour would be amply compensated by the unalloyed 
pleasure and advantage with which the graver and more pathetic 
portions might be perused and studied. "The moral aims of M. de 
Kock are often good—sometimes original and great. But the 
means through which he endeavours to work out the ends not un- 
frequently, in our judgment, destroy his own object. Nothing can 
be more fatal for a writer than to imagine that a moral book is that 
from which a just philosophical maxim may be deduced—it is the 
general tendency of a fiction, and not the aphorism tacked to the 
table, that makes it purify or corrupt us—elevate or debase. 
The proper sphere of morality to a novelist is twofold—that 
of the effects of the passions on individuals—that of the ef- 
fect of social circumstances upon character. ‘The last is often 
the most generally salutary (for it does not only seek to amend 
individuals, but society itself): But it is often also the most dan- 
gerous. We are not quite sure, for instance, whether novels like 
* Tom Jones,’ that, in seeking to unmask hypocrisy, lend too great 
a charm to the errors of a frank and cordial nature, are as sale for 
young readers—who are rarely Blifils, and frequently Joneses—as 
they may be for sober philosophers, who have passed the grand 
climacteric. On the other hand, Miss Edgeworth’s Tale of ¢ Vi- 
vian,’ and, we may add, Paul de Kock’s Bon Enfant, by por- 
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traying the consequences of yielding too much to common temp- 
tations, and falling into vices from amiable motives, can hardly 
fail of attaining such moral results as fiction is enabled to accom- 
plish. The novelist should ever remember that the class he 
addresses is the very widest an author can command—that it 
comprehends all dispositions, all ranks, all ages, all countries. 
He ought to be aware that a fiction can never so thoroughly 
open all the bearings of a truth, but that a truth itself should be 
presented to the world with every possible precaution against 


such one-sided views of it as are ever most fatally productive of 


error. Physical anatomy is a most useful science, but there 
have been writers who have made anatomy subservient to the 
grossest impurities. ‘There is a mental anatomy as well as a 
physical one, by which we may render intellectual instruction 
but the pander to the passions. ‘lo be moral is ever to be phi- 
losophical—but to be philosophical is not always to be moral, 


Art. IIL.--1. Du Systéme Pénitentiare aux Etats-Unis, et de son 
Application en France; suivis d’un Appendice sur les Colonies 
Penales, et de Notes Statistiques. Par MM. G. pe Beaumont, 
et A. pe Tocquevitie, Avocats a la Cour Royale de Paris. 
8vo. Paris: 1833. 

2. Report of William Crawford, Esq., on the Penitentiaries of the 


United States, addressed to his Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. Ordered by the House of 


Commons to be printed, 11th August, 1834. 

3. First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Reports from the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed to enquire 
into the present state of the several Gaols and Houses of Correction 
in England and Wales, with Minutes of Evidence, an Appendix, 
and a General Index. Session, 1835. 

4. Reports of the Inspectors appointed under the provisions of the 


Act 5th and 6th Will. IV. c. 38, to visit the different Prisons of 


Great Britain. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 22d March, 1836. 

. De la Reforme des Prisons, ou de la Théorie de 0 Emprisonne- 
ment, de ses Principes, de ses Moyens, et de ses conditions pra- 
tiques. Par M. Cuarres Lucas, Inspecteur-Gener ral des 
Prisons du Royaume. ‘Tome premier. 8vo. Paris: 1836. 
Gaol Returns, under 4 Geo. 1V., c, 64. and 5 Geo. IV., c. 12. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1830. 
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7. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Laws relating to Prisons, with Appendix, Ordered to be 
printed, 15th July, 1836. 


7". art of managing prisons is one which, within the last few 
ars, has made considerable progress in this country, as 
well ha on the Continent. It is an important branch of public 
administration, requiring the aid of much knowledge and obser- 
vation, combined with the exercise of sound practical judgment. 
Prison discipline is, however, entirely a business of adaptin 
means to ends—of making prisons answer the purposes for which 
the law has intended them. The theory of imprisonment, in itself, 
falls within the province of the jurist, as part ofa system of penal 
law. But the good management of prisoners is so material 
an instrument in the working” of a criminal code, that, without it, 
the best directed legislation may fail altogether of its object. 
And the welfare of that unfortunate portion of the community, 
who are condemned to the loss of libe rty for the benefit of the 
remainder, has peculiar claims to attention, upon principles not 
less of justice than of humanity. 

There can be no more striking mark of the advance of Euro- 
pean civilisation, than the transition from the dungeons and fetters 
of the middle ages, to the penitentiaries of modern times. But 
it is only about sixty years since Howard began to expose the 
wretchedness and misery which then characterised our prisons, and 
roused a spirit of sympathy for the unhappy prisoner, which led 
to the correction of many flagrant abuses. To the suggestions 
of that benevolent man, with the aid of Sir William Blackstone, is 
owing the first act passed by the British Legislature for the estab- 
lishme ut of penitentiaries in the year 1776.* Howard, in con- 
junction with two colleagues, wasappointed supervisor of the build- 
ings to be erected under that act, but at the end of two years re- 
signed his office, without any step having been taken towards the 
erection of the ‘proposed penitentiary ;— Howard having fixed upon 
Islington for its site, whilst his surviving colleague persisted in 
having it at Limehouse. The plan was suspended until 1785, when 
a penitentiary was erected at Gloucester, on the principle of soli- 
tary confinement, under the care of the magistrates of that county. 
A few years after came Bentham’s remarkable proposal of the 
Panopticon Penitentiary, which he offered to erect, and, as gaoler, 
to contract for the maintenance and management of one thousand 


* 19 Geo, III. c. 74. 
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convicts. Mr Bentham’s original scheme is said to have been 
thwarted by the personal prejudice against him of George the 
Third; but a Penitentiary Act was passed in 1794, * which, 
owing to various difficulties, was never carried into execution. 
In 1810, Sir Samuel Romilly brought Bentham’s plan again 
under the notice of a committee of the House of C ommons, ho 
reported unfavourably to it, but recommended a prison for Lon- 
don and Middlesex upon the principles of Howard’s Act, and 
that the penitentiary system should also be extended to other 
parts of the kingdom. ‘That costly edifice, the Millbank Peni- 
tentiary, was accordingly commenced, under the authority of an 
act passed in 1812;:t but the legislature was reluctant to incur 
the expense of district penitentiaries ; and finally determined on 
making Millbank the general penitentiary for ingland and 
Wales, adapting it for the confinement of 600 males, and 400 
females. ‘The limit of the number of male convicts has lately 
been raised to 800. 

The labours of the London Prison Discipline Society, the 
persevering investigations of the late Mr Grey Bennet, and Mi 
Fowell Buxton’s © Enquiry into Prison Discipline,’ published 
in 1818, attracted the attention of Parliament again in 1819 to 
the state of our prisons ; and in 1822 a Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to revise the existing laws, ‘This commit- 
tee framed the Gaol Act of 1823, § for the regulation principally 3 

county prisons, and its supple ment relating to gaols under local 
jurisdictions, in 1824.|| ‘These measures have been undoubtedly 
the cause of considerable improvements in the construction and 
discipline of many prisons; but the benefits which were at the 
time anticipated from them have been but partially realized ; and 
the method of classification which they established, has in parti- 
cular, as we shall presently show, been proved by subsequent 
experience, a signal failure. 

Within a few years after the passing of the Gaol Acts, the 
American penitentiaries appear to have forced themselves upon 
the attention of European disciplinarians. The accounts of 
several travellers in the United States gave sufficient details of 
these institutions, to show that there was much in them that 
might be worthy of official notice. Accordingly, the French 
Government, in 1831, permitted MM. de Beaumont and de 
Tocqueville (at the solicitation and expense of these two excel- 
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* 34 Geo. III. c. 84. t 52 Geo. III. c. 44. 
t Sand 6 Will. LV. c. 38. § 4 Geo. LV. c. 64. || 5 Geo. IV. c. 85. 
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lent and enlightened men themselves) to proceed as its Commis- 
sioners to inspect the penitentiaries of the United States; and 
the result of their visit is contained in their report prefixed to this 
article ;*—a work highly honourable to its distinguished authors, 
and scarcely inferior, as a literary production, to M. de ‘Tocque- 
ville’s profound and admirable essay on American Democracy, 
which we cannot mention without expressing our regret at hav- 
ing so long delayed to examine it. In respect, however, of the 
pri otical information obtained, + French Commissioners have 
been surpassed by Mr Crawford, f the Commissioner despatehed 
for a similar purpose by our own Government in 1833, whose 
report not only comprises every thing that can be known on the 
subject of his mission, but offers valuable suggestions for the im- 
provement of prison discipline 1 in this country : 

During the Session of 1835, a Committee of the House of 
Lords was engaged in an enquiry into the state of the prisons of 
England and ‘Wales. The Duke of Richmond took the leading 
part throughout; and his Grace, with other Lords, persons ally 


inspected the metropolitan prisons, and also the hulks. The 
first topic noticed in the Lords’ Reports is the state of Newgate, 


Giltspur Street, and the Borough Compter, which are repre- 
sented, in their actual condition, as having the effect of corrupt- 
ing the morals of their inmates, and manifestly tending to the 
extension rather than to the suppression of crime. They then 
proceed to a series of resolutions, which are in substance as 
follow : 

Ist, 2d, and 3d.—That one uniform system of discipline be 
established ;—that the prison rules be submitted to the Secret: ry 
of State instead of the Judges ;—and that inspectors of prisons 


be appointed. ‘These sugge eon were carried into effect by the 
act 5th and 6th \ Vm. LV. 
4th and 5th.— That entire aan except during the hours 


of labour, and of religious worship and instruction, is absolutely 
necessary ; and that silence be enforced so as to prevent all com- 
munication between prisoners both before and after trial. U pon 
these points the committee observe, that the greatest mischief is 
proved, by the whole tenor of the evidence, to follow from the in- 


* Dr Francis Lieber’s Translation (P hiladelphia, 1833) is valuable 

for his introductory essay and notes. 
+ This ge ntleman was selected for the mission on account of his great 
experience on the subject of prisons, derived from his services to the 


Prison Discipline Society, of which he was the secretary for a period of 
twenty years, 
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tercourse permitted in many prisons ; and that every motive of hu- 
manity as regards the individual prisoners, and of policy as regards 
the good of society in general, requires the most efficient regu- 
lations, to save all prisoners, and especially the untried, from the 
frightful contamination resulting from unrestricted intercourse. 
The exceptions from the rule of separation should, therefore, not be 
extended to periods of exercise,—which obje ct may be sttainndl by 
allowing the prisoners to take walking exercise in single file, with 
a certain interval between each person, and under the immediate 
superintendence of an officer of the establishment. The principle 
of separation would involve the propriety of making separate 
compartments upon each tread wheel and crank machine. 
6th.—That no insane persons be confined in prisons. 
7th and 8th.—That the prison officers be not permitted to 
receive any portion of the prisoners’ earnings, and that the earn- 
ings of convicted prisoners be paid to the prison fund. The Lords 
do: not intend that a convict should quit prison in a state of posi- 
tive destitution ; but they conceive that as prison labour must be 
deemed a part of the punishment assigned, the convict should 
not derive resources from the punishment i itself. ‘This operates 
also unequally, they say ; as the unskilled offender does not derive 
the same advantages from his labour as his more robust or inge- 
nious partner in g ruilt. 
9th, 10th, and 11th.—That prison diet be subject to the ap- 
roval of the Secretary of State, and be not increased except 
by order of the surgeon- aint no money be paid to prisoners in 
lieu of food or fuel—and that tobacco be prohibited. 
12th.—That convicted prisoners be not permitted to receive 
visits or letters, during the first six months, unless under peculiar 
circumstances. The object is to prevent the weight of imprison- 
ment being lightened, and the minds of prisoners unsettled ; and 
the effect would be to exclude entirely from visits and letters 
those sentenced for six months or any shorter period. 
13th.—That the use of day rooms, as such, be discontinued. 
Cases, however, may occur, as with female prisoners having 
infants, in which such receptacles may still be useful. 
14th.—That no wardsman, monitor, yardsman, or prisoner, be 
permitted to sell or let any thing to any prisoner. Officers of 
the establishment are alrez dy prohibited by the Gaol Act from 
doing this, and the prohibition ought to be extended to prisoners 
employ ed in the establishment. 
15th and 16th.—That where there are fifty prisoners, the whole 
time of the chaplain be devoted to his duties without his holding 
other preferment ; and that a schoolmaster, not being a prisoner, 
be appointed. The committee, looking at the satisfactory effects 
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of the religious instruction in some prisons, especially in Millbank 
Penitentiary, * anticipate great benefit from the ministrations of a 
conscientious chaplain, devoting a large portion of time to the 
prisoners, both individually and in classes. They also attach 
great importance to the execution of that clause of "in Gaol Act 
which ware instruction to be given in reading and writing. 
17th, 18th, and 19th. That | every prison be provided “with 

solitary cells for the refr: actory—that the : punishment of whipping 
be defined—and that the visiti ng justices inspect the prisons 
twelve times in the year, on fixed days, besides unexpected Visits. 
The Lords remark that ¢ if the adoption of a more strict disci- 

* pline should add to the actual weight of punishment, its dura- 
‘ tion may be proportionably diminished : ; and the committee look 
‘ with confidence to a diminution of the period of confinement as 
‘one of the greatest improvements that under any change of 
system can be introduced into the management of our prisons.’ 
~ hey recommend also the adoption of a plan for the more speedily 
and frequently bringing offenders to trial. 

The rest of the Lords’ re ports relate principally to the hulks, 
of which they recommend the entire abolition, except as an in- 
termediate station only, between the gaol and the colonies ;—to 
the prisons of Scotland, which, owing principally to a deficiency 
of funds, they find to be in a much worse condition than those in 
England ;—and to the establishment of separate places of reforma- 
tory discipline for juvenile offenders, which they justly regard as 
an object of primary importance. 

In pursuance of the act of 1835 five inspectors were appointed, 
whose first reports are now before us. ‘The report of the inspectors 
for the home district (Mr Crawford and Mr Russell), is devoted 
chiefly to a detailed account of the condition of Newgate ; ; 
and presents a most melancholy picture of the past mismanage- 
ment of that prison. It appears that nearly all the rules ond 
regulations of the Gaol Act (4th Geo. IV.) have been for a 
ler ngth of time directly infringed by the system in operation 
under the superintendence of the Lord May or and Alder- 
men of the city of London.+ ‘The association of prisoners, of 


~ 





* This is attributable to the exertions of the Rev. Whitworth Russell, 
late Chaplain of the Penitentiary, and now one of the Inspectors of 
Prisons. 

+ The descriptions of the Spanish prisons given by recent travellers 
almost make one believe they are speaking of New gate. At the prison of 
the Saladero, in Madrid, says the author of Spain Revisited (London, 
1836), the prisoners ¢ live and sleep together, without any classification 
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all ages and degrees of guilt, in one indiscriminate mass—the 
utter absence of all employ ment—the prevalence of gambling, 
quarrelling, fighting, and obscenity—the absence of any efficient 
religious instruction —toti al laxity ‘of discipline in admitting Visi- 
tors, so that the worst characters, including receivers of ‘stolen 
goods, obtain easy access to the prisoners—admission of news- 
papers without restraint, and of beer to such an extent as to lead 
to intoxication—gross impositions under the name of ward-dues 
and brik f-drawing—and the absence of any material difference 
between the treatment of convicted and of unconvicted prisoners, 
—are abuses which have characterised this great m¢ ‘tropolitan gaol 
for a number of years; in defiance not only of all decency and 
hum ranitys but of the express enactments of the existing law. 
With a view to a remedy, the’ inspectors propose the transference 
of the female prisoners to a distinet pl ice of confinement > and to 
appropriate Sens gate exclusively to the detention of the untried. 
They strongly recommend, also, the establishment of a system of 
confinement of such untried prisoners individually in separ: ate cells: 
and that the present prison, being incapable of ads iptation to that 
purpose, should be entirely ree onstructed upon a new plan. The 
home i inspectors then proceed to report on the disposal of criminal 
lunatics, and the reformation of juvenile delinquents, to which we 
shall presently advert. 

Captain Williams’s report, for the northern district, furnishes the 
details of the prisons of C ambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk. That of Dr Bisset Hawkins embraces cer- 
tain portions of the southern and western counties. It is highly 
satisfactory to record Dr Hawkins’s observations relating to the 


proportion of deaths in the gaols which he visited. * ‘The rate of 


* mortality,’ says he, ‘ is in most of these abodes so remarkably 


* low, that 1 can confidently aflirm that in very few situations of 


‘ life is an adult less likely to die, than in a we ‘ll-conducted E ng- 
‘lish prison. A singular contrast is prese nted in this respect by 
‘ the majority of foreign ones. In the prisons of Paris the annual 


‘ of crime ; and classification of age is equally neglected ; the minor is 
‘thrust in with the full grown; those who have taken the first step 
‘in crime with the thoroughly experienced ; the smuggler, or perhaps the 
‘ political offender, of otherwise virtuous character, with the robber and 
‘ the assassin. Here are no pastimes, no occupations ; => «. woe GRE 
‘ the record of Spanish crime, and it will tell you of the ingenious atroci- 
‘ ties committed by graduates from these guilty U niversities, whose di- 

* plomas might well constitute an ad eundem to the pavé of London 
‘ itself,,—Vol. i. p> 289. 
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‘ mortality has been estimated at 1 in 23 annually ; at the depdt of 
‘ mendicity of St Denis at Paris, it has even amounted, according 
‘to Villermé, to nearly 1 in 3 annually. The yearly deaths in 
‘ the principe al prisons of the Netherlands were estimated, a few 
‘ years since, by Quetelet, at 1 in 27. Similar facts might be 
‘ cited from ie prisons of Germany and of America.’ Mr *Hill’s 
report of the state of the prisons of Scotland, is in accordance 
with the opinion expressed by the Lords’ Committee; and he 
mentions, as the results of the evils he enumerates, that, in the 
great majority of gaols, the prisoner, instead of being reformed 
or improved during his confinement, becomes worse-—that im- 
prisonment on the present system is but slightly deterring in 
its effects upon the criminal populati on; and is less power- 
in than it readily might be, in its deterring effect on society 

enerally. ‘The remedial measures sugge sted by Mr Hill are— 
the acdoptio n of a uniform system- the use of large penitentiaries, 
except for those confined for short periods—the entire separation 
of prisoner from prisoner—female officers for females—all prisoners 
to be required to work, and to be instructed in useful arts—an 
increased provision for moral and religious instruction—a general 
asylum for dlp » offenders—a lunatic asylum for Scotland— 
the relief of the roy al burghs from the vaol rates—and the ma- 
navement of all the Seotc hy prisons by one authority, and the costs 
to be paid out of one general fund. ‘The average number of 
pristas rvs in the Scotch gaols i is estimated at 1800; and it is be- 
lieved that the expenses of management might be considerably 
r duced. 

The inspectors do not appear to have had time to visit more 

than a portion of the British prisons, at the date of their reports, 
n account of the short period which had elapsed since their 
appointments. Dut, in future, every prison ought to be in- 
spected at least twice in the year, at uncertain periods, in order 
to render the inspection of any real value. It will be seen from 
the gaol returns that under-ground cells continue to be used, even 
in county pris instance, at Carmarthen, Radnor, and 
\ppleby,- -besides many in the borough gaols. Now, such a 
ractice is not only inconsistent with the ‘are which the state 
wes to the health of the prisoner, but is quite repugnant to 
public opinion. It is also questionable whether the cost of diet, 
which, upon an average of the prisons comprised in the gaol 
returns, is about one “shilling and eleven pence per head | per 
week, is not, in general, too hi eh; and sundry petty abuses are 
indicated by the gaol returns, which we have not space to detail, 
but which confirm the necessity of constant and vigilant supers 
vision, 
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Early in the last Session Lord John Russell moved for a select 
committee of the House of Commons to consider of the expediency 
of amending the laws relating to prisons, and that committee re- 
ported the followi ing resolutions : 

Ist, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it is expe- 
dient to provide means for the separate confinement of prisoners 
committed for trial before the Central Criminal Court. 

2d, ‘That for this purpose it is advisable either to reconstruct 
Newgate, or to build a new _ mn adjoining the pli ice of trial. 

3d, That the mode of cart ing thes e Fest lutions into effe et, with 
the consent of the authorities of the city, ree quien the immediate 
consideration of his M: jesty’ s Government ; and, that competent 
surveyors should be em; ployed for the purpose of forming a mature 
decision. 

4th, That it is expedient to revise the Act 4 and 5 Geo. IV., 
commonly called the Gaol Act; and to give greater discretion 
to the Secretary of State, and the magistrates of counties and 
boroughs, with respect to the classification of offenders. 

Agree: bly to the first three dlatiane. communications have 
taken place between Lord John Russell and the city authorities ; 
the result of which will, we trust, be the erection of a new prison 
worthy of the metropolis, and one which may become an example 
for the improvement of others. de comn \unications on the sub- 


ct have been without reference to the § past management of 
¢ Newgate :’ but have been founded on the acknowledeed fact of 
Newgate ;° but have been lounded on the acknowledged fact 0 


c 


; ; ; oa 
the inadequacy of that prison, even to the purposes for which it 
has been hitherto applied. We cannot, however, so easily as 
Lord John Russell, put out of sight this ‘past management ; 
nor the supineness, to say the least, of the Corporation of Lon- 
don to a state of things, the existence of which would have been 
a scandal and disgrace to any part of the kingdom—but how much 
more so to the metropolis—the centre of knowledge and civili- 


, 


sation — the distinguished seat of philanthropic institutions of 


every description ! 

Lord John Russell has determined that Newgate shall hence- 
forth be appropriated exclusively to the reception of prisoners 
before trial ; and an Order in Council has been issued, authorizing 
the confinement in Millbank Penitentiary of those persons who, 
by law, could before have been imprisoned in Newgate only. 
The spirit of accommodation thus manifested by the Govern- 
ment has, we regret to find, not been met by a corresponding 
feeling on the part of the Court of Aldermen; w ho are carrying 
into effect nt alterations of a very limited « ee which 

vill leave completely untouched the principal evils of Newgate. 
Of this Lord John Russell appears to be fully cabins for, in a 
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letter addressed to the Lord Mayor,* he plainly intimates an 
opinion that the proposed alterations are a mere * temporary 
‘ expedient,’ and do not supersede the necessity of erecting a new 
prison. Until this important object shall be accom plished, we 
trust that the inspectors will continue undauntedly to expose the 
discreditable state of this place of confinement. We hope and 
believe, howeve ith these gentlemen, that ‘ the day is at hand 
*‘ when this stain "will be removed from the character of the city 
‘of London, and when the first municipal authority of the land 
‘ will no longer be subject to the reproach of fostering an insti- 
tution which outrages the decent rights and feelings of huma- 
nity, defeats the ends of public justice, and disgraces the profes- 
sion of a Christian country !’ f 


“ 


©. 


© 


The preceding sketch will show, at least, that we have falle: 
on good times for improving prison discipline. We are in posses- 
sion of the most minute details of the American systems—of a 
mass of evidence taken before the Lords’ Committee—of recent 
reports of inspectors—and of a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons that the Gaol Acts shall be revised. It were indeed greatly 
to be desired, that the revision of our whole system of secondary 
punishments should have preceded, or, at least, been as near at 
hand as that of the prison laws; and it would have been much 
more satisfactory to have treated this subje et with reference to a 
received theory ‘of punishment. Still, there is much good to be 
done, even pending the revision of the criminal code ; ‘and when 
it is considered, that some 120,000 persons ¢ annually enter the 
prisons of Great Britain, there is certainly little ground to cen- 
sure the alacrity of the legislature, or the government, in endea- 
vouring to impart to our prisons all the usefulness and efficiency 
of which such establishments are capable. 

The two great divisions of imprisonment are—that before trial, 
and that after conviction. Before trial its objects are: Ist, The 
safe custody of the prisoner; and, 2d, ‘The prevention of his being 
corrupted by others. After conviction, it operates ei ither mere ly 
as a punishment for the repression of crime, by its intimidating 
influence over the offender and the rest of society ; or it becomes 


See Morning Chronicle, 22d November, 1836. 
+ Home Inspectors’ Report, p. 75. 
t From the defective state of the returns for the English borough 
gaols, and for Scotland, we have not the means of giving the exact num- 
ber. 
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also a reformatory discipline for the personal amendment of the 
offender. Prisons having this latter object are properly called 
penitentiaries.* ‘The security of prisoners against mutual corrup- 
tion is equally requisite in the case of repressive, as of peniten- 
tiary imprisonment; but the moral discipline of a penitentiary 
must necessarily be of a different character from that of a mere 
house of correction. Personal reformation can only be effected 
by the substitution of good for bad habits in the individual—by the 
accustoming him to think and act in a right, instead of a wrong 
sense. The acquirement of such habits must obviously be the 
work of time; and consequently there can be no room for the 
action of penitentiary discipline, except in sufficiently long terms 
of imprisonment. M. Lucas, whose opinion is e ntitled to weight, 
fixes the term at two years. But should it be considered that 
eighteen months, or even one year may suffice, there can be 
little doubt that in such terms of confinement as six months and 
under, the personal reformation of the criminal is hopeless. 
In short terms of imprisonment, there fore, determent by intimi- 
dation is the desired object ; and (waiving the question ‘whether 
any better punishment could be devised) the recommendation of 
the Lords’ Committee is sound—that by a more strict discipline 
an addition should be made to the actual weight of punish- 
ment, in order that its duration may be proportionately di- 
minished. ‘This is desirable from motives not only of eco- 
nomy but of justice to the individuals, whom we have no right 
to deprive of their liberty longer than the necessity of their cases 
require. Persons sentenced to penitentiary discipline do require 
long imprisonment ; but how small a proportion they at present 
bear to the rest, appears from the fact, that out of 9915 offenders 
sentenced to imprisonment at the assizes and sessions in 1835, 
8071 were sentenced for terms of six months and under ; 1543 for 
one year and above six months ; 290 for two years and above one 
year, and only 11 for three years and above two years: and this 
exclusive of the great number of summary commitments, which 
are at least four times as many as the commitments to assizes and 
sessions, and are all for comparatively short periods.t At Mil- 


The Penitentiary System, in the proper acceptation of the word, 
relates only to individus als, condemned and subjected to the punishment 
of imprisonment for the expiation of their crimes—De Beaumont and 
De Tocqueville, Chap. ii. 

+ Tables of criminal offenders, 1835. These tables only relate to the 
higher classes of offenders, who are committed to assizes and sessions, but 
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bank Penitentiary, indeed, the term of confinement ranges from 
three to five years; but long imprisonments, like those of the 
United States, which, for grave offences, extend from two to 
twenty years, or for life, have hitherto formed no part of our 
penal system ; and, whilst transportation continues the principal 
secondary punishment, a penitentiary system can only be used 
upon a very partial and limited scale. At pre sent, repression or 
intimidation is the main object to be kept in view in the manage- 
ment of convicted prisoners. A reformatory system can only | be 
pursued eer and in this particular we need experience 
the more largely, because the American prisons, from their ne- 
glect of the means of moral agency, have little in them of a peni- 
tentiary character, and are, in truth, rather houses of repression. 
M. Lucas seems to think the Penitentiary at Geneva, although 
not free from defects, that which approaches the nearest to the 
true idea of such an establishment ; inasmuch as it adds to the 
principle of preventing mutual corruption, and producing intimi- 
di ation, a due course of personal treatment, and of moral and reli- 
gious instruction, in which the American state-prisons are in 
general eminently deficient.* In the United States, imprison- 
ment is divided into two principal classes: the former, — one 
month to two years, is applied to breaches of the laws of 
police, and light offences ; the latter, called the Penitentiary 
System, for two years and upwards, serves as the punishment for 
grave crimes. ‘The American county prisons used for the former 
class, and for the untried, are in a very defective condition ;— 

Mr Crawford's opinion they are decidedly inferior to our own 
county gaols, It is from their state-prisons alone that any thing 
valuable is to be learned ; and we repeat that the lessons to be 
derived from them cannot be generally applicable to our short 
imprisonments in county prisons ; nor until a system of punish- 
ment for grave offences, by long imprisonment, in Penitentiaries, 
shall be substituted for that of transportation. 


We shall arrange the observations we have now to offer, 
under three heads, viz :-- 





omit all notice of the numerous summary commitments under the Lar- 
ceny Act, the Malicious Trespass Act, the Act for Offences against the 
Person, the Revenue and Police Laws, the Vagrant Act, and other sta- 
tutes. This is a serious defect which ought to be remedied, by distinct 
annual tabular returns of all particulars of summary commitments. 

* Crawford's Report, pp. 12-18, &c—De Beaumont and De Toc- 
queville, chap. iii. sect. 1, 
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Ist, The revision of the present Gaol Acts, and the establish- 
ment of an improved system of prison discipline. 

2d, The collateral measures needed for securing the efficiency 
of such improved system. 

3d, The peculiar remedies required for the case of juvenile 
inion. 


I. With respect to Prison Discipline, the first step must be 
to abolish the method of classification prescribed by the acts 4th 
and 5th Geo. 1V. According to the former act the el: assification re- 
quired is,__In Gaols, first, debtors, and persons confined for con- 


tempt of court on civil process: second, prisoners convicted of 


felony ; third, prisoners convicted of misdemeanours ; fourth, 
prisoners committed on charge or suspicion of felony; filth, per- 
sons committed on charge or suspicion of misdemeanours, or for 
want of sureties. In Houses of Correction—first, prisoners con- 
victed of felony; second, prisoners convicted of misdemeanours ; 
third, prisoners committed on charge or suspicion of felony ; 
fourth, prisoners committed on charge or suspicion of misde- 
meanours ; fifth, vagrants. ‘The act of Sth Geo. IV., indeed, 
giv es the visiting magistré ites some discretion: iry power of classi- 

sation in small | prisons, in which the requisite a of wards 
a airing grounds cannot conveniently be provi ided, but the divi- 


sions of the former act are those which prevail in the mi sori'y of 


the county prisons ;—the prisons of towns corporate, which (with 
fourteen exceptions) are not included in the provisions of the 
4th Geo. IV., not being subject to any classification at all. Now, 
such a classification, ‘founded as it is upon technical distine- 
tions between offences, is, in a moral sense, fallacious. ‘There 
is nothing in such a system to prevent an innocent man, of blame- 


less life, who has the misfortune to be accused for the first time of 


a felony, from being thrown into the association of the most har- 

dened villains ; whilst an old offender, who may have several times 
been punished for felony, if he happens afterwards to be commit- 
ted for a misdemeanour, or for vagrancy, enters into companion- 


ship with those whose offences sc: ireely involve any breach of 


morality, or whose poverty may be their only crime. On this 
subject, the following opinions were offered to the Lords’ Com- 
mittee :— 


Mr Crawford says*—‘ I think the ideas of the advantage of 


‘ classification are extremely fallacious. ‘Take, for instance, pri- 
‘soners before trial. The law provides, that persons charged 





* Lords’ Report, p. 8, 
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with felonies shall be kept separate from persons charged with 
misdemeanours. ‘There is frequently very little moral distince- 
tion between those classes of offences; in point of fact, the 
separation does not prevent corrupt intercourse.’ 

Mr Hoare, chairman of the Prison Discipline Society,” says : 
I conceive that classification has nearly failed. I gave up my 
idea of its value on seeing a person who was guilty of cutting 
off the head of his own “child, who was tried for murder, and 
escaped on a point of law, a few days after associated with the 
cases for assault. . . . . . . I would suggest, in lieu 
of classification, to have separation and silence.’ 

The Rey. Whitworth Russell | being asked :—* You stated 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1831, that from the confidential communications you had had 
with the prisoners, you were very much impressed with the bad 
effects of the present classification of prisoners before trial—do 
you retain that opinion?’ Answer—‘ I retain the opinion I 
then expressed, and all my experience has gone to confirm it.’ 

Mr Chesterton, governor of the House of Correction, Cold- 
bathfields, { says :—* The present mode of classification is a very 
* obje ctionable one. We are obliged to classify according to the 
‘crime. If the prisoner is convicted of felony, and goes out, 
and is subsequently convicted of misdemeanour, he comes in 
again, and must be put in the misdemeanour class, with persons, 
perhaps, who have never committed an offence before. A per- 
son may have been in the prison twenty times, and have been 
in the place allotted to rogues and vagabonds, but notwith- 
standing, ifhe is afterwards convicted of fe ony or sleds -meanour, 
he must be instantly shifted to either of those classes. I think 
the classification ought to be discretionary with the magistrates; 
‘ but if the system of  siler nee is kept up, there is no necessity for 
‘ classification at all.’ 

Mr Mance, keeper of Petworth House of Correction,§ says : 
—‘* The classification of prisoners, conformable to the present 
‘Gaol Act, destroys the otherwise salutary discipline of our 
prisons ; classifying prisoners by crime engenders vice, and 
corrupts the prisoner—instance the vagrant class. ‘This class 
includes almost every character—the housebreake T, pickpocket, 
common thief, the poor man sleeping in a hovel, or leaving, or 
threatening to leave his f family chargeable to the parish, &c., 
all congregated together in one room, whereby, with very few 
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* Lords’ Report, p. 29. t Ditto, p. 31. ¢ Ditto, p. 95. 
§ Ditto, p. 195. 
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‘ exceptions, prisoners leave prison greater delinquents than 
‘ when they entered it. 

These opinions, selected from a mass of testimony to the same 
effect, are in perfect concurrence as to the inefficacy of the 
present technical classification. It is agreed on all sides that it 

must be relinquished; and the important question arises, what 
should be substituted in its room ? Our answer is— The isolation 
of the prisoners. We say isolation, because this phrase expresses 
the bases of the two systems between which men’s minds 
appear at present divided, viz. that of entire separation in soli- 
tary cells, and that of association in silence, commonly called 
the silent system. 

The separate system was commenced experimentally at Glou- 
cester some forty years since, and is now in oper. ation at ‘the Bride- 
well there with considerable success. The i inspector's report of 
the latter prison states, that it offers great encouragement for the 
further developement of its principles ; which are at present only 
partially carried into effect, from the want of a sufficient number 
of cells to enforce separate confinement as the invariable rule. 
Still it appears that those imprisoned for long periods, say 
twelve or eighteen months, seldom return a second time, and 
many of them are known to be afterwards engaged in honest 
employments. But it is from the by 1 Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphi: i that solitary confinement has o a its greatest repute ; 
for it has only been very recently introduced into the state prison 
of New Jersey, and into the county jails in Pennsylvania and 
New York. At Philadelphia the prisons ris placed in a large, 
well-warmed and ventilated cell, in which he may remain for 
years, perhaps for life, without seeing any human being, except 
the i inspectors, warden, and ollicers of the prison. ‘This solitude 
is accompanied by labour, which is rather granted as a favour 
than assigned as a task. By these means the ebject of isolation 
is effectually attained, and all communication, and co: nsequent 
mutual corruption of prisoners rendered physically impossible. 
That the effect is eminently deterring is the opinion of the 


French Commissioners, of Mr oo and, we may add, of 


Dr Julius of Berlin, who has sti!l more recently visited Ame- 
rica on a mission from the casi Government. It is, in- 
deed, deficient in that essential part of a good penitentiary 
system,—instruction ; but the influence of solitude in softening 
the heart of the prisoner produc ‘es a frame of mind suited to 
receive the most favourable impressions. Mr Crawford thus 
sums up his description:—‘ Upon a careful review of every 
‘part of the Eastern Penitentiary, after seeing the whole, 
‘and examining a number of the individuals confined in it, I 
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‘have no hesitation in declaring my conviction that its dis- 
‘ cipline is a safe and efficacious mode of prison management ; 
‘ that it has no unfavourable effect upon the mind or health, and 
‘that, with the addition of moral and religious instruction, in 
‘ which this penitentiary is eminently deficient, solitary imprison- 
‘ment thus enforced may be rendered powerfully instrumental, 
‘ not only in deterring, but also in reclaiming the offender.’* 

In the last report of the inspectors of this prison we = the 
rate of mortality from its opening, on Ist July, 1829, Ist 
January, 1836, stated at only 2 6-10ths per cent 3 pl it is 
alleged that, considering the many impaired constitutions, by 
debauchery and intemper ‘ance, the deaths are not fairly attribut- 
able to solitary confinement, but that all those who remained for 
three years were improved not less in health than in character. 
Now, Mr Crawford mentions that about seven months before 
his visit, a class of cells larger than the rest had been brought 
into use ; the prisoners in which were not allowed to take exercise 
in an airing-yard. It would seem, therefore, that, in this case, 
the deprivation of the liberty of entering the open air (a serious 
addition to the rigour of imprisonment) has not operated injuri- 
ously to the prisoners’ health. ‘This opinion is confirmed by the 
experience derived from the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bridewells. 
At the former jail, prisoners have been for two years in confine- 
ment without appearing to have sustained any injury. We are 
glad to learn that important experiments are now making at 
Millbank Penitentiary, with the view of determining the charac- 
ter of cells best adapted to the complete isolation of “the prisoner, 
with due regard to the preservation of his health. 

‘The silent system, as it is called, was pursued in the Maison de 
Force at Ghent so long ago as the time of Howard. In contrast 
to that of Philadelphia, it is also styled the ‘ Auburn System,’ from 
its adoption at the great prison of Auburn, in the state of New 
York. It is the discipline which has obtained the most favour 
in the United States—the state prisons of Sing Sing, Boston, 
and Baltimore, as well as those in Kentucky, Tennessee, Maine, 
and Vermont, having all followed it, with some variations. In 
England it is established at the Houses of Correction of Wake- 
field and Coldbathfields, so far as regards associated labour in 
silence, but not entirely in respect of nightly separation. ‘The 
complete system is that of cellular separation of every prisoner 
by night, and of labour in common, with rigorous silence, by 
day. ‘The prisoners are said to be thus morally isolated as much 


Report, p. 14. 
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as on the Philadelphia plan; for although their bodies are 
together, their minds are separated; and it is solitude of the mind, 
not of the body, which is the object in view in order to the pre- 
vention of corruption. It is, moreover, urged that associated 
labour is more conformable to the habits of men in society than 
labour in seclusion ; that the diminution which has taken place 
in the recommitments is a proof of the eflicacy of the system ; 
and that it is carried on at much less expense than the plan of 
entire separation. 

Assuming, then, the isolation, instead of the arbitrary classifi- 
cation of the prisoners, to be the desideratum of both systems, it 
remains to enquire which best effects that object. The French 
Commissioners, after estimating the advantages of the peniten- 
tiary system of the United States to be generally as follows— 

' “Ist, Impossibility of the mutual corruption of the prisoners ; 

2d, Great probability of their contracting habits of obedience 
ais industry, which render them useful citizens ; 

* 3d, Possibility of a radical reformation ;’— 
proceed to remark, that * Philadelphia has the advantage over 

Auburn in respect to the first point. Indeed, the prisoners, 
* separated by thick walls, can communicate with each other still 
‘ less than those who are separated by silence only. ‘The Auburn 
system guarantees the certainty that silence shall not be vio- 
lated, but it is a mere moral certainty, subject to contradiction ; 
whilst at Philadelphia communication among the convicts is 
physically impossible. ‘The Philadelphia system being also 
that which produces the deepest impressions on the soul ‘of the 
convict, must effect more reformation than that of Auburn. The 
latter, however, is perhaps more conformable to the habits of 
men in society, and on this account effects a greater number of 
reformations, which may be termed egal, joasmuch as they 
produce the external fulfilment of social obligations. If it be 
so, the Philadelphia system produces more honest men, and 
that of New York more obedient citizens.’ 

This appears to us somewhat vague; and we do not find 
any evidence in MM. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville’s 
report, which bears out their conclusion, that the Auburn sys- 
tem effects a greater number of legal reformations than that 
of Philadelphia. They express themselves, however, very 
clearly in favour of the Philadelphia system, as having the 
advantage in respect of its effectually preventing the com- 
munication of the prisoners. In this they are corroborated by 
Mr Crawford, who reports that, in spite of the brutal use of the 
cow-hide in the prisons of Auburn and Sing-Sing, a degree 
of communication was carried on between the prisoners. At 
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Philadelphia, on the contrary, there is not a whip, nor are 
their fire-arms within the walls of the prison. At the pre- 
sent time, even in Millbank Penitentiary, where the prisoners 
work, not in association, but in their cells, they find ready means 
of communication.* [Even in those prisons in which the silent 
system is most rigorously conducted, we are credibly informed 
that communication prevails to a considerable extent; and 
the number of punishments for breach of discipline in those 
prisons strengthens our belief that moral corruption under the 
silent system is by no means impossible. The frequency of 
punis shment, indeed, under this system, for offences against disci- 
pline, extremely trifling in themselves, tends to impair the effect 
of the sentence of punishment itself, by confounding the idea of 
an offence against law, with that of one against prison regula- 
tions. In the ( Glasgow Bridewell, on the contrary, the necessity 
of inflicting punis shment is comparatively rare. ‘The evil of the 
recovnition of a prisoner, after liberation, by his prison associates, 
is also a very serious one, which can only be remedied by his 
entire se paration from the sight of others. The inconvenience 
of employing prisoners as wardsmen may also be saved, where 
each cell becomes a prison initself. But ‘the pre vention of those 
two enormous evils—contamination and recognition-~appe irs to 
us an unanswerable argument for the separation, at least, of pri- 
soners before trial. The inspectors for the home district have 
strenuously advocated its adoption in the gaol of Newgate when 
reconstructed ; and their Report f thus expresses their meaning, 
in order to guard against misconception :— 

By separate confinement, we mean the confinement of pri- 
soners individually in cells, so as effectually to keep them sepa- 
rate from each other. In this sense it will be perceived that 
separate confinement is not the same as solitary confinement, 
with which it is often inadvertently confounded. It does not 
contemplate the utter seclusion of the prisoner from all human 
intercourse ; on the contrary, it expressly secures to him that 
intercourse, so far as his circumstances admit of, and require it. 
It provides that he shall see the chaplain both in public wor- 
ship and in private CONVENE. & So woe & Under this 
plan, also, the prisoner sees the medical officer, when he needs 
his assistance; he sees constantly the officers of the prison, and 
is permitted to confer with his le ‘gal adviser, and, under proper 
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regulations, with his relations and friends, He only sees not 
those whom it is his own interest, and the interest of the state, 
and of public justice, that he should not see. ‘The system, in 
short, is not an instrument to oppress, it is a shield to defend. 
It denies the prisoner no advantage which he ought to possess. 
It guards him against those evils to which the present system 
unfeelingly exposes him. In order to mitigate the discomfort 
necessarily attendant upon this mode of confinement, we pro- 
pose that, for those who desire it, means and materials of em- 
ployme nt should be provided, But in any provision which the 
prison regulations may make for the « ‘mploy ment of the accused, 
we must never lose sight of the prote ction due to the rights of 
the untried. His guilt i is but contingent; he may be innocent ; 
therefore, no occupation which may be provided for him should 
be characterised by marks of compulsion, or degradation, or 
severity.’ 

The inspectors also refer to the report of the committee for 
erecting the new house of detention at New York, in proof of 
the enlightened views which have actuated them in causing 
that gaol to be constructed with a view to separate confine- 
ment. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that the object of imprisonment 
between commitment and trial is safe custody only; that bey ond 
what it is necessary for the attainment of that object, we have no 
right to inflict on the prisoner in that interval any thing detri- 
mental to him, either in mind, body, or estate ; that communica- 
tion with other prisoners is morally injurious to him, and is con- 
sequently an evil to which we are not warranted in subjecting 
him ; that, moreover, future recognition as having been a prisoner, 
may ‘permanently prejudice his prospects in life ; we trust that in 
the revision of the gaol acts, the first improvement will be, to make 
provision for the separation of the untried ; t to the end that the 
innocent may be restored to society at least as pure as they life 
it, and the guilty may pass their time in a state of decent prepa- 
ration for the sentence that awaits them. 

The treatment of debtors should be governed by the same 
rules as that of untried prisoners, So long as the law declares 
the contraction of debt to be worthy of imprisonment, the law 
ought to provide that the debtor whom it imprisons shall suffer 
no injury, moral or physical, during his confinement ; and it is, 
therefore, proper that he ould be ‘kept separate. No one whe 
has witnessed the disgusting scenes of the King’s Bench and 
Fleet prisons, can contemplate without a painful feeling the 
exposure of an individual having the smallest degree of refine- 
ment or right-mindedness, to the taint of such socicty as is found 
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in those establishments. But the time is not perhaps far distant, 
when imprisonment for debt will form no part of the law of this 
land. Fraud, in the contraction of debt or otherwise, is a fit 
subject for punishment as a criminal offence; but that a person 
should be arrested and inearcerated on account of a civil contract, 
the subject matter of which is a mere aflair of meum and tuum, is 
as repugnant to principles of justice as it is to those of public 
olicy. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that the untried should have 
the means of labour, and of moral and religious instruction, 
placed within their reach; but the use of all should be perfectly 
voluntary ; and the prisoner is consequently entitled to the whole 
net proceeds of his earnings. He ought also to be allowed to 

take occasional exercise in the open air; and for this purpose he 
should have the use of an airing-ground under such regulations 
as may prevent his seeing or being seen by other prisoners. 
‘The Lords’ recommendation that exercise should be taken by 
the prisoners together in single file, involves the mischief of re- 
cognition ; and M. Lucas’s proposal of permitting intercourse 
between prisoners during their walks, however cautiously con- 
ined to the well-behaved, implies a probability of contamination. 
Indeed, the extent of communication, which M. Lucas would 
allow between the untried, would vest a degree of discretion in 
the officers, upon which we should by no means be disposed to 
rely, for the prevention of the serious evils which he has himself 
so ab rly exposed, 

Imprisonment after conviction we have already stated to be of 
two kinds—the simply repressive, or deterring—and that which 
is not only deterring, but also reformatory. ‘To define correctly 
these distinctions is the leading object of M. Lucas’s Essay on 
the Theory of Imprisonment. He has not, indeed, suggested an 
new theory, but the excellent arrangement of his work affords 
great assistance towards the attaii ment of clear ideas on the 
whole subject. * Le but de l’emprisonnement,’ says he, ‘ dans 
‘les maisons de repression, est non seulement d’empecher la cor- 
‘ ruption mutuelle des condamnés, mais encore de produire l’in- 
‘ timidation, pour prevenir les recidives.’ 

‘Che idea of any moral reformation, beyond the securing future 
obedience to the law, is here, we think, properly kept out of 
sight. That is only tobe looked to, when the length of the term 
of confinement holds out a prospect for the operation of peniten- 
tiary dis scipline. That such is not the case with that great ma- 
jority of prisoners who remain in confinement for short peric rds, 
all past experience unhappily warrants us in assuming. ‘The en- 
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quiry, therefore, must, under this head, be limited to the bes 
means of deterring from crime; which will entirely depend —_ 
the amount of intimidation created by the rigour of imprison- 
ment. Here, again, putting the present cli wssification out of the 
question, the choice lies between the only two known systems— 
Philadelphia, or Auburn—the separate, or the silent system. 
The Lords’ committee have recommended the silent system—we 
think unadvisedly ; because the weight of the evidence taken by 
their Lordships decidedly preponderates i in favour of separation.” 
There can be little doubt that the great mass of offenders, if they 
had their choice, would infinitely prefer silence in association, to 
being separated entirely from their fellow prisoners. There is a 
sousclation and encouragement in being surrounded by fellow 
workmen, which is a material alleviation of the isolation of si- 
lence to a class of men destitute of moral energy, whose relaxed 
frame of mind dreads nothing so much as to be driven by soli- 
tude to its own reflections. Those accustomed to an active life— 
soldiers for instance—are known, in numerous instances, to hatin 
declared they would submit to the utmost corporal punishment 
their bodies would bear, rather than pass a few weeks in solitary 
confinement. Cases may, doubtless, occur, of criminals of com- 
paratively refined minds, to whom solitude may be a boon; but 
if it inspires the great majority of them with dread—that is an 
adequate test of its efficiency. Without labour, it is so terrible a 
punishment, that it can only be used for very short periods in- 
deed ; but, combined with hard labour, and deprived of the earn- 
ings of that labour, as well as of the power of receiving letters, 
it is still a rigorous infliction. In regard to the kind of la- 
bour, that is obviously the best which is the most disagreeable 
to the convict, provided it does not injure his health. Not 
only in short terms of imprisonment, is there no time to teach 
manufacturing 
its tendency to alleviate the penalty of the confinement. 
Doubts—perhaps well founded—have been suggested of the 
expediency of the system of teaching trades in Millbank Pe- 
nitentiary; t every prisoner having an occupation when he comes 
in, which in general he is much better qualified to follow on his 


* See particularly the evidence of Mr Crawford, Mr Russell, Lieut. 
Sibly, and Mr Eaton ; and Dr Cleland’s valuable paper on the Glasgow 
Bridewell, and the Answers of Gaolers to Questions relative to Soli- 
tary Confinement, contained in the Appendix. 

+ See Evidence of Rey. W. Russell before Lords’ Committee. 


trades, but it is not at all desirable, because of 
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liberation, than that which has been taught him in the institu- 
tion ; and this objection applies with much greater force to trade- 
instruction in the case of merely repressive imprisonment. We 
must also guard against that gross error into which the Americans 
have fallen, in making the productive powers of the prisoners an 
object of primary consideration. Economy is undoubtedly de- 
sirable ; but when carried so far as to defeat the ends of imprison- 
ment itself, calculations of pes from prison labour have really a 
mischievous tendency. The Glasgow Bridewell may perhaps be 
cited as an instance of a well-conducted prison wherein the cost 
of the prisoners is mate rially reduced by the productiveness of 
their labour ;* which is carried on in the cells for about eleven 
hours a-day, varying from oakum-picking to the difficult art of 
print-cutting, so as to suit the demand for labour in the sur- 
rounding districts. This obtains popularity for the Bride- 
well ; but when we find that the prisoners uniformly regard their 
work as an alleviation of their punishment, we must take leave 
to question its fitness for purposes of correction, however useful 
it may be towards a reformatory object. ‘ Those who have the 
* greatest chance of reform,’ reports Mr Hill, ‘ are such as are 
in the first instance committed for a considerable petiod—say 
twelve or eighteen months; but such as are committed for short 
periods frequently return again; and though, after a certain 
lapse of time, these short periods, when added together, are 
equal to a very long term of confinement, Jittle or no good effect 
is found to be wrought upon the prisoner ; on the contrary, with 
increased age, the prisoner's habits of crime necessarily become 
strengthened. ‘There is one boy at present in the bridewell 
only 18 years old, who has been committed 22 times, making 
‘in the whole nearly two years of confinement; and that 
* boy is worse than w hen he first came. There are some other 
boys whose cases are almost as bad.’ This, and much similar 
testimony which we have not space to insert,f tends strongly 
to corroborate the conclusion, that, if imprisonment is continued 
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Out of L.2506, the total cost of the bridewell during the last year, 
nearly L.1900 was defrayed by the produce of the prisoners’ labour, 
leaving little more than L.600 to be defrayed by the city and county, 
being less than L.2 per head for each prisoner. Vide Inspector’ s Re- 
port. 

+ See particularly a communication from Mr Brebner, keeper of Glas- 
gow Bridewell (Lords’ Report, p. 93), from which it appears that the 
recommitments of prisoners confined for short terms are very numerous 
indeed, but of those confined for long terms, very rare. Out of 93 com- 
mitments for periods of two years, not one was known to return, 
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as a punishment for short terms, an addition ought to be made 
to the rigour of it; and for the reasons stated, such addition 
should consist in the general adoption of separate confinement, 
which may be varied either by inflicting it without labour, or 
accompanied by labour of so severe a kind as to inspire terror. 
The improvement, desired by the Lords’ committee, of diminish- 
ing generally the periods of confinement, may thus, we think, be 
easily effected, and the evils of contamination and recognition, 
common to imprisonment before and after trial, be effectually 
prevented. We entirely concur in the Lords’ re solutions, as ap- 
plicable to the kind of imprisonment now under notice, that the 
prisoners should receive no part of their earnings, ‘The visiting 
justices should have a discretionary power of allowing a small sum 
on liberation, with reference, not to the amount gained, but to the 
peculiar situation of each prisoner. We also agree in the pro- 
priety of the Lords’ resolutions, as to diet, tobacco, and the pro- 
hibition of letters and visits. Nor can we dissent from their re- 
solutions in regard to religious and other instruction, in so far 
as they can be made applicable to separate confinement. The 
separation, however, ought not to be broken for the purpose of 
instruction in classes, or of attendance in chapel. In cases of 
very short commitments, attempts at general instruction cannot 
be attended with any benefit; and the labours of the chaplain 
will, if we mistake not, be found far more effective in private 
converse with the prisoner, in his seclusion, than in public wor- 
ship—a privilege and enjoyment in which the prisoner under 
correction ought not to be allowed to participate. 

The 18th resolution of the Lords would sanction the continu- 
ance of corporal punishment. ‘This, for adult prisoners, we 
protest against, under any circumstances. [or boys it may 
sometimes be admissible; but for men, we cannot conceive any 
occasion on which another mode of prison punishment may not 
be substituted for this indecent and degrading practice. In 
France it is now never inflicted, either in the prisons or the 
Bagnes. 

We shall now offer a few observations upon the penitentiary sys- 
tem, properly so called. Whether this should begin at one 
year, as proposed at Geneva,* or at two years, as M. Lucas 








The division at Geneva was recommended in the following terms, 
by the report of the Council of State, in 1830, which we extract from 
M. Lucas: ‘ Le conseil d’Etat reconnait que les individus condamnés a 
‘un emprisonnement aussi court (trois mois a un an), ne sont pas dans 
‘Ja maison pénitentiare pendant un tems suffisant pour qu’on puisse leur 
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and others recommend, * is not very easy to determine; but 
it is obvious there is a point at which a different treatment is 
required from that we have been describing. ‘The Law, like the 
Gospel, ought not to ‘ desire the death of a sinner, but rather 
‘ that he should turn from his wickedness and live.’ This, how- 
ever, must not be understood entirely in a religious sense; for 
the reformation which is desired is mainly to be brought about by 
habituating the prisoner to such a course of life as may render 
him an honest member of society when he is restored to it. 
What society has to look to, is to secure his future obedience to 
the law; and this, which in a repressive prison is effected by striking 
terror into both the offender and the public, is, ina Penitentiary, 
to be accomplished principally by the moral influence of good 
habits upon the individual himself. The only test of efficacy in 
either case, and that not a positive one, is the recommitment or 
not of the individual. Beyond this, society has no means of 
judging; for the extent to which the prisoner is embued with 
virtuous feelings on his liberation can be known only to the 
Searcher of all he: arts. Although, therefore, religious instruc- 
tion is an essential part of reformatory discipline, our anticipa- 
tions of its benefits ought scarcely to be carried so far as to 
make us regard penitentiaries as affording the sure means of 
effecting religious conversions. We ought to be satisfied if 
we can raise criminals up to the moral standard of the rest of 
the population. Cases, indeed, may sometimes occur in which 
the criminal may be so softened as to become better than the 
generality of men; but those who expect this as an ordinary 
soot of penitentiary discipline will only meet with disappoint- 
ment. ‘Lhe French Commissioners mention * possibility of 
* yadical reformation’ to be amony the advantages of the Ame- 
rican system; but that might be as well said of Millbank Peni- 
tentiary—of Glasgow Bridewell—of Geneva—or of any other 
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are; les autres dans la maison de détention.” Circumstances have 
prevented this recommendation from being yet adopted, but it is ex- 
pected to be shortly sanctioned by the Representative Council of the 
Canton. 

* The warden of the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia stated 
to Mr Crawford, that no good could be effected there under two or three 
years, 
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tolerably well-conducted establishment where prisoners are con- 
fined for long terms. The fact is, that the difficulty of en 
correct accounts of recommitments, leaves us in a state of grea 
uncertainty in regard to the reformatory effects of either of tie 
American systems. ‘The facility of travelling to great distances 
in the United States renders it almost impossible to trace the 
fact of prisoners having been previously confined in other pri- 
sons ;* and it is obvious that a mere statement of the recommit- 
tals to any given penitentiary, amongst a people of so active 
locomotive habits as the Americans, can be of no value at all. 
The point is, to ascertain the results in a number of individual 
their previous history—their conduct in the 
penitentiary—and their future career. Such an enquiry, by 
showing whether the individuals are re- imprisoned in after life, 
would attest the merits of the penitentiary in question far better 
than any general statement of re-committals. We have already 
remarked ‘that the American state prisons have much more of the 
repressive than the penitentiary character. The use of corporal 
punishment —the denying the prisoners any share in their 
earnings—and the absence of due moral and ‘religi ‘ous instruc- 
Genncuill sufficiently illustrate this position. M. Lucas well 
sayst—‘ L’école Américaine a rendu un immense service en ré- 
‘ solvant le grand probléme d’ empé ‘cher le mélange des moralités 5 
mais au- dela la, elle a mal saisi le systéme ré pressif, il n’a pas en- 
core poursuivi un systéme d’education pénitenti: ire. L’ Kurope, 
dans quelques pénitenciers, est plus avancé eque |’ Amerique sous 
la rapport de l’e mprisonnement pénitentiaire ; mais la réforme, en 
Kurope, a commis une grande faute, en se préoceupant de 
lamendement des coupab les, avant d’avoir préalablement em- 
peché la corruption mutuelle, résultant du mélange des mora- 
‘lités. La réforme Europeenne, négligeant ce premier but 
négatif pour s’occuper du but positif de l'amendement, tournait 
dans un circle essentiellement vicieux, qui devait compromettre 
ses principes, et paralyser ses efforts. Ainsi, d’une part, lomis- 
sion de la discipline pénitentiaire aux Etats Unis; d’autre part 
la préoccupation vague, incomplete, irréflec] lie, et pourtant 
exclusive, de cette discipline en Europe ; n’a du faire entrevoir 
beaucoup desprits, dans ce systéme dit pénitentiaire, qu'un 
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* Crawford's Report, P- 14. The case is the same with Geneva, on 
account of its small territory and the number of foreigners resident in 
the Canton, 

+ P. 275. 
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‘mot vide de sens, ou plein dillusions, et jeter veritablement 
‘ dans les esprits Panarchie qui existe dans les principes et dans 
‘ les faits.’ 

This censure is, we fear, just in regard to Europe, not less 
than America. Not even in Millbank Penitentiary—the only 
one of our prisons worthy of being called reformatory—is there 
any effectual security against the communication of the pri- 
soners. At Geneva, where the Auburn system was intro- 
duced in 1833, the objections which we have noticed as inse- 
= able from that system, of course prevail. We have, however, 

Lucas’s testimony to the value of the moral and religious in- 
maaan which is conveyed in that Penitentiary, and when the 
proposed division is accomplished so as to separate effectually the 
house of repression from the reformatory, its character will be raised 
still higher. It is worth remarking that Geneva has commenced 
the plan of separating the recommitted prisoners from the rest ; 
which of course would be unnecessary under a system of separa- 
tion of each prisoner individually. Nor ought the fact of recom- 
mittal to be regarded as conclusive evidence of greater depravity ; 
because, to determine this positively, we ought to take into ac- 
count the temptations to crime, which vary according to local and 
othe ‘r circumstances, to a considerable degree. 

very advantage which separate confinement possesses in the 
other descriptions. of imprisonment, applies with double force to 
the case of a Penitentiary. Here we want to bring into action 
not only the dread of the prison, but the moral influence of a 
system ‘of education. We must make the prisoner feel the only 
alleviation of his solitude to consist in the instruction he receives, 
and in the labour which he undergoes. ‘The system of Auburn, 
or Wakefield, may stimulate the “physical energies, but is little 

calculated to soften the moral sense, which is the only thing of 
moment, with a view to the reform of the individual. Isolate “the 
prisoner, then, as at Philadelphia, from even the contemplation of 
his associates in guilt ; give him ample means of learning his duty 
towards God, and tow ards man, and of supplying the deficie ncies 
of his previous education; and let him be enured to labour, that 
he may form the habit of living by the sweat of his brow. This, 
it may be said, differs little from the system recommended in the 
case of repressive imprisonment; and in truth it is in the regula- 
tion of the instruction and labour, that the difference consists. 
The solitude should, for some time after the prisoner’s admission, 
not be broken by allowing him to attend divine service, or receive 
instruction in a class ; the chaplain and schoolmaster should at 
first attend him separately in his cell; but, after the expiration of 
a few months, they should have a diseretionary power of assem- 
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bling together, for the purpose of instruction, small classes of 
those prisoners in whom there is an appearance of improve ment. 
The chaplain should ia the same way, after a certain period, s 
lect classes of the better conducted prisoners for seaniieaea on 
divine service. We think, that, in an establishment of an educa- 
tional as well as a punitive character, the chaplain and school- 
master should be invested with such discretionary powers, with a 
view of rewarding their pupils, and presenting instruction under 
an agreable form ; and the possession of such powers would of 
course require the utmost care in the selection of fit persons for 
those offices. ‘The fittest kind of labour for a Penitentiary on the 
separate system, is a question not easily determined. On the one 
hand, it may be said that the labour should be adapted to the 
habits of the population ; and that, taking the instance of Glas- 
gow, the results of the use of manufactures in long terms of 
separate imprisonment do not appear unfavourable to the dimi- 
nution of recommittals. It mity also be urged, that the profits 
of manufacturing industry afford the advante ige of allowing the 
prisoner a share of his carnings, in order to accustom him to 
taste the sweets of his toil, which, with a view to his fature 
career, cannot but be beneficial. On the other hand, sedentary 
manufactures are not suited to agricultural labourers, and that 
numerous class of journeymen who are used to active bodily ex- 
ertion. A prisoncr, on his liberation, returns much more easily 
to his original occupation, than to any trade which may have 
been taught him in a Penitentiary. The system of Tuiloring, 
which forms the principal employment at Millbank, del silitates 
and disposes to indolent habits a great many of the inmates of 
that establishmeit ; and the practice of sele cting vardsmen, and 
instructors from the prisoners, confers unme rited favour on 
the parties selected, and leads to breach of discipline and im- 
proper intercourse. * At Philadelphia, the trades are — 
weaving, tailoring, and shoemaking ; and it takes upwards of ¢ 
year in teaching a prisoner before “his work becomes profitable. , 
These consider: omen tend to recommend any other pursuit which 
affords proper emp! loyment, in pre ference to sede mntary mi inufae- 
tures; but we think that, in a Penitentiary, where it is an object 
to impress the prisoncr with useful habits, no lab: yur should be ia- 
flicted to so severe an extent as to become an o! ji ect of great aver- 
sion to him. Under asystem of re pre: sion, labour should be dread- 
ed ; but not so ina Penitentiary—for there the prisoner should be 


* See Evidence of Rev. W. Russell before Lords’ Committee. 
+ Crawford's Report, p. 13, 
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taught to recognise it as the source of every comfort which man- 
kind enjoy. The main object of dread should be the solitude ; and 
labour, of whatever kind, should be regarded as a relief. Look- 
ing at Millbank, it appears that the six-eighths forming the 
profit of the establishment from the manufacturing labour of the 
whole of the prisoners in the year 1835, was (after deducting 
the salary of the master-manufacturer) only L.1306, 13s. 6d. * 
—a very trifling deduction from the heavy annual charges of that 
establishment ; and one which the managing committee have 
expressed their willingness to relinquish, it they could fall upon 
a satisfactory substitute for the Tailoring—it being doubtful whe- 
ther, in the present state of the law, hard labour. can be legally 
used there. We sce no reason, however, why the law should not 
empower the committee to try the effect of the moderate use of 
any description of labour, and endeavour to ascertain whether 
there are not several kinds which, when added to confinement, 
at other times in a separate cell, and the ample and judicious 
application of religious and other instruction, may form parts 
of a good system of penitentiary discipline. We do not at pre- 
sent possess sufficient information to enable us to decide with 
any confidence so difficult a question, as that of the most appro- 
priate prison labour; but the leading rule for a Penitentiary 
should, at all events, not be the same as that of a mere House of 
Correction. In the latter, it should be made irksome; in the 
former—like instruction—it should present an agreeable contrast 
to the solitude of the cell. We have not space here to enter into 
minor details of penitentiary management. Nor is it, for this 
country, at the present moment, an object of primary importance ; 
for transportation disposes of the gre: ater part of those who would 
be the proper subjects for penitentiary treatment. Until our 
secondary punishments shall be revised, the penitentiary system 
can only be pursued ex ‘perimentally. Millbank has never been 
any thing more than an experiment—it has taught indeed some 
useful lessons in discipline—but these have been learned at an 
enormoys and wasteful price. This establishment has exercised no 
influent whatever upon the state of crime, and the morals of so- 
ciety in general. 


* Report of superintending Committee, ordered to be printed 15th 
March, 1836. The number of prisoners on 31st December, 1834, was 
622, and on 31st December, 1835, 445. The total expenses for the 
year (including, however, those caused by the late fire) was L.17,339, 
12s, 11d. 
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The revision of the Gaol Acts is a very simple matter. Repeal 
those parts of the acts which require the present classification, and 
leave the details of prison management to the Secretary of State, 
in order that he may gradually enforee the introduction of 
that system which, on mature consideration, is deemed the best. 
We have said much in favour of separation; but highly as we 
value the benefits of that system, we would by no means force it 
on the country by any express legislative enactment. It is much 
better to leave to the proper authorities the responsibility of put- 
ting such improvements into effect, after having cleared the way 
for them by the removal of the present legal impediments. We 
think, indeed, there is sufficient ground for enacting specifically 
the separation of the untried ; but the disposal of the convicted, 
and all the minor regulations of prison discipline, will, in the pre- 
sent state of our experience, be best left to the superintending 
discretion of the Secretary of State. ‘The progress of enquiry and 
sound judgment will do the rest. 

The adoption of the plan of separate confinement would, 
course, be the cause of an outlay for the erection of cells of suit- 
able Ssemnioun. It has been estimated that the cost of “supply- 
ing the deficiency of sleeping cells in the 136 prisons included 
in the Gaol Act, so that each prisoner should have a separate 
sleeping cell, would exceed L.200,000. A still greater expen- 
diture must be anticipated for the construction of cells of sulli- 
cient dimensions for habitation both by day and by night. But 
heavy as such charges may appear, it must not be forgotten, that 
the best economy, after all, consists in the best system of disci- 
pline ; for, by adopting that, we may hope not only to diminish 
the extent of crime, but to afford the op portunity of shortening 
the present periods of correctional imprisonment. ‘That these 
are objects of no small moment in point of economy, is apparent 
from the fact, that, in the year 18.i4, the cost of the county pri- 
sons, and maintaining the prisoners therein, in England and 
Wales, was no less than L.222,786, being nearly a third of the 
whole county rate expenditure of L.693,7 47 7.+ It is remarkable 


also, that, in the forty years from 1792 to 1832, the charges of 





* See Mr Bullar’s estimate, Appendix to Lords’ Report, p. 146. The 
greatest number of prisoners confined at one time in 1834 was 18,197; 
but the number of sleeping rooms and cells was only 11,704, leaving a 
deficiency of about 6500 cells. 

+ Report of Commissioners for enquiring into County Rates, dated 


16th June, 1836, appendix C. 
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these prisons increased 178 per cent—of maintaining prisoners, 
218 per cent—and of conveyance of prisoners, 525 per cent! * 
To relieve the counties from as much as possible of so serious 
burdens—independently of higher considerations—is surely an 
object for which some present sacrifice is deserving of being 
made. But we repeat, it is not merely the cheapest, but the best 
system of discipline, which is the desideratum towards accom- 
plishing the end for which the law inflicts imprisonment as the 
punishment of crime. 


II. The collateral measures for securing the efficiency of an 
improved system of prison discipline are not numerous, but, in 
our opinion, they are essential. We will notice them very briefly. 

Ist, Our system of secondary punishments should be revised 
with the view of carrying into effect the recommendation of the 
Lords’ Committee for shortening the periods of imprisonment for 
minor offences, and making the imprisonment more terrible than 
at present. ‘The moral effects of such a change would be high- 
ly desirable, to say nothing of the economical. ‘The subject 
of transportation should also. be brought under the consideration 
of the Legislature. ‘To our minds transportation has none of the 
qualities which a penal system ought to possess. It is neither 
deterring nor reformatory ;—neither prevents the commission of 
crime, nor effects the moral improvement of the criminal. The 
lower orders in this country are in utter ignorance of the condition 
of the convicts in New South Wales. We are satisfied that a di- 
ligent enquiry into the history of a moderate number of transported 
offenders would place the results of this system in such a light as 
to ensure its abolition. A commission of enquiry should be 
issued, directed to competent and candid persons in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, for a thorough investigation into 
the state of the convict population, and the operation of the 
transport system ; and we feel confident it would lead to the sub- 
stitution of a general plan of penitentiary imprisonment for that 
of tr usportation. It is then only that we could hope to establish 
a penitentiary system worthy to be so called, and likely to have a 
useful influence upon society, 

2d, Arrangements should be made for a greater frequency ot 
trial than is at present practicable. A great number of prisoners 
now suffer before trial a longer term of imprisonment than that to 
which, if found guilty, they are sentenced. ‘The injustice of this 
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is sufficiently apparent. Prisoners committed to the assizes, which 
are held at periods of about eight and four months, are confined 
on an average more than three months; those committed to the 
quarter-sessions six weeks. Now, it is estimated that, with a 
good system of local courts, the average period of custody in all 
such cases might be abridged to three weeks. * Not only would 
a large portion of the actual expense of maintaining prisoners be- 
fore trial thus be saved, but the charge of introducing a system 


of separation be materially reduced. Under the best mode of 


discipline, imprisonment cannot be otherwise than a serious evil 
to any man, and those dependent ou him. Nor can any good 
reason be assigned why the gaols should not, in all parts of the 
country, be delivered at the intervals of a few weeks, as is the 
case at the Central Criminal Court. Imprisonment before trial 
is something which justice does not require, and at best, is only 
warranted by necessity. It is, therefore, somewhat out of place, 
to consider the best mode of treatment for the untried, until the 
terms of their confinement are reduced to the smallest possible 
duration. 

3d, Our prisons present the anomalous spectacle of insane 
persons being confined in them, in spite of the existing laws, 
intended to provide f for the custody of such persons in the proper 
asylums. At Newgate, and York Castle, lunatics have been in 
confinement for five years; at Ilchester, Morpeth, and Appleby, 
for seven years ; at Warwick for eight years; at Buckingham 
and Hereford for eleven years ; at Ap ple by for thirteen years ; at 
Anglesea for fifteen years; at Exeter for sixteen years; and at 
Pembrok e for not less than twenty-four years! t This abuse 
is so manifest a cruelty to the unhappy lunati¢ ce, as well as 
subversion of all regularity in the discipline of the prison, that 
it is surprising it should have been suffered so long to continue. 
The laws for the regulation of lunatics appear to be defe ctive ; 
and the inspectors properly suggest that they should be so reme- 
died as to prevent insane persons, under any circumstances, from 
being the inmates of prisons. They also propose the measures 
to be adopted for the ascertainment of the sanity of those whose 
state of mind may be matter of contest between the prisons and 
asylums. ‘lhe point of insanity is a nice one, it is true; but not 
so difficult as to be incapable of de termination, or to occasion the 
slightest necessity for that mockery of justice and humanity, 


* Report of County Rate Commissioners. 
+ Report of Inspectors, Home District, p. 98. 
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which, in this respect, has been so long permitted to disgrace our 
risons. 

4th, Provision is required to be made for enabling the convict 
to earn an honest livelihood after his liberation. ‘The difficulty of 
this is undoubtedly one of the causes of the number of recommit- 
tals. A man cannot be turned out of a prison, however well 
conducted, without a certain stigma upon his character; the con- 
sequence of which frequently is, that his former employers dis- 
trust him,—his family are saclined to disown him—and he is 
driven back by the force of circumstances to a repetition of crime. 
In this country, where the supply of labour so greatly exceeds 
the demand, the difficulties of procuring subsistence are im- 
mensely increased in comparison with the United States, 
where the demand for labour is almost boundless. Whatever 
inducements there are to encourage the emigration of the free 
labourer, apply with double force to the case of the discharged 
convict. If he leaves the prison with reformed habits, his wish 
will be to commence a new life at a distance from the scene of 
his disgrace ; and that he should do so, is much for the in- 
terest of society. We would not, however, go the length of 
banishment, or even, like the I’rench law, prohibit the criminal’s 
access to the metropolis, or large towns. With the imprison- 
ment, the punishment should cease ; and the emigration should 
be perfectly voluntary, to insure its good effects. It would not 
answer the purpose to give the prisoner the option of commuting 
a portion of his imprisonment into banishment; for that would 
imply the infliction of punishment in the colony, which is, above 
all things, to be avoided. ‘The emigrant should earry with him 
no stigma; he should go in every respect as a free man. His 
inclinations might indeed be influenced during his imprisonment 
by the friendly “advice of the chaplain, or keeper, but beyond ad- 
vice we would not go. What is wanted is, to provide the means 
of furnishing him with a loan sufficient to pay the passage of him- 
self and his family, if he have one, and of settling them in one of 
the colonies. ‘To secure the repayment, the ¢ oovernment, 0 r any 
society that would undertake the business, should have summary 
remedies against the person and property of the discharged pri- 
soner, which would, in effect, prevent his becoming a really free 
man until he should have redeemed his debt. We think, that 
under the sanction of the government, and with the security men- 
tioned, there would be little difficulty in finding a society which 
would carry on these arrangements on a large scale; and we do 
not anticipate that, having i in view a rigorous, or long imprison- 
ment, as the precursor of the emigration, the plan would present 
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such attraction as to hold out an inducement to crime—an evil 
which, of course, cannot be guarded against with too much cau- 
tion. 

Lastly,—although this is not the place for a dissertation upon 
the primary causes of crime, we cannot omit expressing our en- 


tire concurrence in the often repeated assertion, that the evils of 


ignorance and poverty must be removed, before it can be hoped 
to diminish materially the number of our criminals. When the 
mass of our population shall receive adequate instruction to im- 
press them with a just sense of their duties towards God, and 


towards their neighbour, and shall be placed in a situation of 


such physical comfort, as to form habits of order and honesty, 
and obtain a conviction that crime is contrary to their wellbeing, — 


we may then, and not till then, anticipate the disappears ince of 


offences. In the mean time, the maintenance of our prisons, and 
the heavy costs attending the prosecution and punishment of of- 
fenders, are penalties which the nation must be content to pay, 
for having neglected the moral training, and general welfare, 
of so many of her children. Heavy indeed i is the responsibility 
of that neglect; and many are the —— who may justly re- 
proach their country in the words « f A&sop’s condemned son, 
who, we are told in the fable, bit off the ear of his mother when 
she came to embrace him previous to his execution, with this 
bitter reproof,—* Mother, if you had done your duty by me in 

* my youth, you would have spared yourself the trouble of coming 
‘ to take leave of me on the gallows !? 


III. It remains to notice that part of our subject, in which a 
thorough change of system is the most urgently needed,—we 
mean the treatment of juvenile offenders. ‘The extent of juve- 
nile delinquency in the metropolis and our large towns, is per- 
haps the most deplorable feature of our criminal records,—doubly 
deplorable, indeed, inasmuch as the cause lies, not merely in the 
ignorance and poverty of parents, and their consequent neglect 
of their offspring, x, but, in a great measure, in the corruption pro- 
duced by imprisonment itself. Our prisons, as at present con- 
ducted—contaminating as they are to adults—are still more 
ruinous to the morals of the young. Over their gates might 
fitly be inscribed, not that noble ae nee which is written abov e 
the portal of La Galera at Madrid,— 


‘ Odia el delito y compadece el delincuente,’ 


but rather that terrible motto which Dante read over the gates of 


Hell :— 
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¢ Per me si va nella citta dolente! 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore! 
Per me si va nella perduta gente! 


Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.’ 


‘The number of those unfortunate young persons committed 
for trial at the assizes and sessions in England and Wales during 
the last two years was as follows :— 





Aged 12 and under, Aged 16 and above 12. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Total. 
1834, 337 63 1899 805 2604 
1835, 295 51 1707 303 2356 





In London and Middlesex the number so committed was : 


Aved 12 and under. Aged 16 and above 12. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Total. 
1834, 96 16 402 85 599 
1835, 55 20 336 71 482 


In Lancashire the number was: 


Aged 12 and under. Aved 16 and above 12 

Males, Females. Males. Females. Total. 
1834, Ld 13 267 61 386 
1835, 56 3 260 42 363 


Warwickshire the number was :— 





Aged 12 and under. Aged 16 and above 12. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Total, 
1834, 8 0 55 6 69 
1835, 1] l 93 14 119 


‘These returns, considerable as they may appear, do not by 
any means exhibit the full extent of the evil; because they do 
not include the summary commitments, which, we have already 
remarked, greatly exceed in number the commitments for trial, 
The average number of boys, sixteen years of age and under, 
who ente aan the several me tropolitan prisons, in the three years, 
1233, 1834, and 1835, has been estimated at 2151 yearly, but 
it appears that only about one-fifth of these were committed for 
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trial,—the remaining four-fifths being summary commitments.” 
Applying this rule of calculation to the whole of England and 
Wales, the number of juvenile offenders may be stated at 12,500 
or 113 per cent upon 110,000,—the total “number supposed to 
enter prison in the course of the year. It is remarkable that this 
ratio corresponds very nearly with the centesimal proportion of 
juvenile offenders exhibited by the criminal tables, which is as 
tollows : 





1834. Aged 12 and under, ; 1.78 per cent. 
Do. 16 and above 12, 222 





11.60 per cent. 


1835. Aged 12 and under, . 1.67 per cent. 
Do. 16 and above 12, , 9.70 — 


11.37 per cent. 


Making an allowance, however, for debtors, we think it is 
certainly ‘within the mark to estimate the annual number of ju- 
venile offenders at 10,000. Now the whole population of Eng- 
land and Wales, between the ages of six and sixteen, is probably 
somewhere about three millions; and if so, the proportion who 
are criminals is 1 in 300. 

It will be observed that there is a slight general decrease of of- 
fenders of sixteen and under in 1835, as compared with 1834, but 
a decrease upon one year only is very unimportant and in fact 
it is much more than counterbalanced by the increase in the pro- 
portion of offenders from the age of sixteen to twenty-one. In 
1834, the proportion of the latter was 28.83 per cent, and i 
1835, 29.65 per cent—and this at the very interval at which the 
isnaeie 3 is usually formed, and impressions made more indelibly 
than at any other period of life. 

A comparison with other countries is, in this respect, very om 
favourable to us. In Trance, upon an average of years from 18 
to 1832, the proportion of persons accuse od (accusés et aan 

under 16 years of age was 5 per cent; in Belgium, upon an 


* Inspectors’ Report, Home District, p. 85. The portion of the Re- 
port devoted to the subject of juvenile delinquency is full of information, 
and the suggestions well worthy of attention. 
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averaze from 1831 to 1834, it was 6 per cent ;* whereas in 
England and Wales, as already mentioned, it exceeds 11 per cent. 
Of offenders from the age of 16 to 21 years, the proportion for 
the same periods was, in Belgium, 12 per cent; and in France 14 
per cent ; but in Eneland and Wales, upon an average of 1834 
and 1235, it was no less than 29 per cent ! 

The offences for which these juvenile delinquents are com- 
mitted for trial consist almost entirely of those against pro- 
perty,—in fact, of thefts. Out of the 2356 committals in 1835, 
no less than 2146 are included in the class of, ‘ offences against 
‘property committed without violence,’ and 1669 are for simple 
lareeny. The charges are often of the most trifling description, 
such as stealing an orange—a few apples—or two buns—taking 
a cocoa-nut—three halfpence—or two biscuits! + For such of- 
fences as these, a mere child suffers several weeks’ imprisonment 
before trial. We should not also lose sight of the summary 
committals under the Malicious ‘Trespass Act, the Larceny Act, 
the Vagrant Act, and other statutes. 

The evil of such a state of things has begun to be very gener- 
ally felt ; and the application ofa remedy i is endenwwed to be under 
the consideration of Government. It will not do to wait for 
the benefits which might be anticipated from a good system of 
national edueation ; éhat is a blessing whose approach we as yet 
perceive only in the distant horizon. What is done must be 
done quickly. In the first place, a summary mode of trial has 
been suggested before a petty sessions composed of two magis- 
trates and a jury of five, with more discretionary power to ‘the 
magistrates than at present, to punish by whipping, or some other 
mode than imprisonment.{ Another proposal lately made, from 
a quarter entitled to attention, is that of the establishment of local 
courts throughout the kingdom for the speedy trial of all such 
offences as are now disposed of at quarter-se ssions; 80 as to super- 
sede the jurisdiction of the m: iwistrates as far as regards the trial 
of indictments. § To try boys and men at different tribunals has 


* Compte de 0 Administration de la justice eriminelle en Belgique, 
pendant les années 1831 a 1834; par Ed. Ducpétiaux, Inspecteur 
General des Prisons, et des Etablissemens de Bienfaisance, 1836. 

+ Inspectors’ Report, Home District, p. 82. 

{ Inspectors’ Report, Home District, p: G2. This idea, we believe, 
originated with Sir Eardley Wilmot, onl has met the approbation of 
many intelligent witnesses examined before the Lords’ Committee. 

§ Report of the County Rate Commissioners, p. 19. 
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been objected to ; on the ground that it would have a tendency to 
diminish the sense of crime when committed by persons under a 
certain age, and that if boys are more leniently dealt with than men, 
they are like ly to be put forward by their seniors as the chief agents 
in depredation. We think, however, there are many practical 
difficulties in the way of establishing local courts, which do not 
apply to the trial of boys and girls at petty sessions. ‘The degree 
oi moral turpitude in a boy ‘under sixteen who may commit a 
felony, is really less than that ofa man. Upon the same principle as 
that on which his punishment should be different, why should not 
also the mode of his trial?* We would even go the length of 
extending the jurisdic tion of the petty sessions to a large’ class 
of offences against property committed by adults ; if after a time it 
should be found to work well upon juve nile offenders. The ma- 


gistrates have already summary jurisdiction over three-fourths of 


the offences for which imprisonment is inflicted ; and if it is expe- 
dient to continue that jurisdiction, i it cannot be very inexpedient to 
make a small addition to it of cases in which the moral guilt is 
actually less than in most of the present cases. ‘The name of 
felony is a mere technical distinction, and calculated to mislead in 
considerations like the present. Whether it is desirable to deprive 
the magistrates entirely of all their judicial functions, and to 
esti ablish other anal. in their room, is a different question ; : 
but the plan of trial of juvenile del ‘linquents at petty sessions is 
neither inconsistent with the present order of things, nor open to 
any practical objections that we are aware of, beyond what have 
been noticed. 

Whatever improvement, however, may be adopted in the mode 
of trial, the use of imprisonment as a punishment can only be 
dispensed with to a small extent, and the system of prison disci- 
pline adapted to youth becomes a most important consideration. 
In France, the plan of appropriating se parate prisons to boys has 
been acted on for several years, ‘The prison of the Madelonnettes 
in Paris was assigned to the j juvenile offenders of the Department 
of the Seine in 1831. It contains about 350 boys, who are 
divided into two wards, those before trial, and those under sen- 
tence. The latter includes also vagrants, and boys abandoned 


* « We think also, that with a view to the more satisfactory definition 
‘ of punishments, the age of the offender deserves more particular regard 
‘from the legislature. —First Report of Commissioners on Criminal Law, 


p- 32. 
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by their parents. The discipline appointed to this establishment, 
is that of separate sleeping cells (which, however, the building of 
the Madelonnettes dovs not entirely admit of being carried into 
execution )—silence by day, except during the hours of recreation 

_division into classes of reward and punishment—instruction in 
useful trades—moral and religious education—and solitary con- 
finement as a punishment. ‘The new prison of La Roquette, to 
which the inmates of the Madelonnettes are probably by this 
time removed, will supply the deficiencies of the latter building. 
At Lyons, a portion of the Louse of Correction of Perrache was, 
in 1833, assigned as a penitentiary for fifty juvenile offenders, upon 
the same plan as that of Paris. ‘There is a similar division in 
the prison of the Bicétre at Rouen. ‘The boys remain three 
or four years in these prisons, and on their discharge are received 
by societies pour le Patr onage des jeunes L ibérés, which have 
been formed in Paris and in several provincial towns of France 
for apprenticing the discharged youths to trades, and furthering 
their advancement in the world. ‘There are similar societies in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, in Wurtemberg, and in the Rhenish 
provinces. Belgium has also adopted the plan of a separate pri- 
son at St Bernard, near Antwerp, for the juvenile offenders of 
the whole of that kingdom. It would be highly desirable, at the 
present moment, to hav e full and authentic det ails of the manage- 
ment of the several prisons of this description on the continent, 
and particularly those of Paris and Lyons. 

The inspectors for the home district have recommended the 
establishment of a separate prison in the metropolis for all boys 
charged with, or convicted of, offences within the range of the 
central Criminal Court; to consist of two parts, a house of de- 
tention for boys committed for re-examination, and also for trial ; 
and a house of correction for boys of all descriptions sentenced to 
periods of imprisonment not e xceeding twelve months. ‘They do 
not propose any distinct prison for offenders of this description i in 
other parts of the country ; but they strenuously urge the necessity 
of keeping them indiv idually separate in the several prisons to whic th 
they may be committed. or boys sentenced to transportation, 
and to periods of imprisonment exceeding twelve months, they 
recommend a general Reformatory for England and Wales; and 
we believe that steps have been already taken for the foundation of 
an establishment of this sort. We look upon the management of 
such an institution to be a matter of the utmost importance to 
society. It should be rather of an educational, than a punitive 
character,—should be on a modified plan of individual separation 
—and should teach useful occupations, with especial attention to 
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moral and religious instruction. * A good course of such disci- 
pline for some three or four years could scarcely fail to make an 
impression on the youthful mind. Of the results of the metropo- 
litan house of correction for short periods of imprisonment we 
should not be so sanguine; this, as with men, must operate princi- 
pally as a repressive instrument. But it would have the immense 
advantage of preventing the horrible contamination of the present 
system ; and we think there should be similar establishments in 
other populous districts. It is true that individual separation, if 
carried into effect, renders the necessity of distinct boys’ prisons 
somewhat less urgent; but the tre atment of b oys and men ought, 
in several respects, to be so essentially different, that separate 
establishments are much more desirable. In regard to those 
young vagrants who are now so frequently sent to the house of 
correction for merely a few days, we would not send them there 
at all. ‘They ou wht to be w hipped and discharged. 

We cannot at all concur in that part of the plan of the French 
juvenile prisons (which also belongs to the house of refuge in New 
York)+ embracing the reception of destitute as well as criminal 
youth. Such a plan cannot but tend to confound the distinction 
between poverty and crime; and although, in countries where 
there is no legal provision for the poor, the admission of destitute 
objects into a prison may be more excusable, there can be no 
doubt that in England the work-house is their proper asylum, 
The inspectors make the following observations upon this point: 

Although the destitute condition of many juvenile depredators gives 
them strong claims on the public commiseration, it is important that 
care be taken lest, in bestowing relief, advantages should be extended te 
them, which are superior to those enjoyed by the children of the poor 
at large. A refuge for the indiscriminate admission of destitute youth, 
would tend not to the diminution, but to the increase of the criminal 
population. To establish an institution for the gratuitous instruction, 
clothing, and education of all destitute young persons, would be to afford 
to indigent parents the strongest inducements to abandon their children 
For these reasons, we consider it to be of great importance that the 
house of correction in the metropolis, the necessity for which we have 
taken the liberty to suggest, as well as the proposed g general reformatory, 
should be stern in its aspect, and penal in its character. So far from 


The poor-school at Hofwyl might, in some respects, furnish valu- 
able lessons. It would be very desirable that all that relates to the refor- 
mation and emigration of juvenile offenders should be placed under one 
management, as a distinct branch of our criminal system. 

+ For an account of this institution, see Crawford’s Report, p. 42. 
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affording any encouragement to the vicious and depraved, these prisons 
should inspire the dread, not only of juvenile offenders, but of all with 
whom they are connected. As one method of effecting this object, we 
earnestly recommend, that during the confinement of a boy, all personal 
intercourse with his friends shall cease.’ * 


The last measure for the reformation of the criminal youth, 
and by no means the least in importance, is to supply him with 
the means of earning his subsistence after his discharge. Our 
previous suggestions in respect of the emigration of adults will 
be also applicable to youths leaving prison ; but the Government 
should be empowered, at its discretion, to apprentice or employ 
in the colonies all those young persons of both sexes, whose 
friends cannot undertake satisfactorily to provide for them on 
their discharge. ‘The state should thus take upon itself the duties 
which the parent has, by suffering his child to become a cri- 
minal, proved his inability to fulfil. Nothing would be easier 
than to make arrangements with the colonial governments for 
the reception of the youths, and procuring them appropriate situa- 
tions. ‘The cost of the passage might remain a debt to be repaid 
by instalments in after life; and although that repayment should 
not in all cases be obtained, we are confident, that under good 
management at home and abroad, the public would in the end be 
considerable gainers by the plan, ‘There can be no worse economy 
than a system which exposes society to the probability of a 
lad becoming a frequent inmate of prisons in after life ; and that 
such is often the case at present, there is unhappily too strong 
evidence to admit of a doubt. The London * Refuge for the Des- 
titute’? has, on a small scale, done much good in the way we 
have mentioned. ‘The Children’s Friend Society, another public 
institution, is too indiscriminate in the admission of its objects; and 
the shortness of the period (only three months on an average) for 
which the inmates remain, give it a different character from that 
which a penal institution ought to possess. We have proposed to 
make the emigration toa certain extent compulsory; but we cannot 
agree with the inspectors that the offender ought ever to be per- 
mitted to exchange a portion of his term of imprisonment for 
voluntary exile ; because that would not only render the punish- 
ment uncertain, but give the emigration an appearance of penality 
which is especially to be avoided. We deprecate altogether any 
thing like the present system of transportation, which, little as it 


* Report: Home District, p. 96. 
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conduces to the reformation of adults, is still more surely destruc- 
tive of the moral welfare of youth. ‘The lad on his arrival in the 
colony should be free, subject only to the restraint of apprentice- 
ship, and to the small debt which he would have to repay to the 
Government when in a situation to earn for himself. 


The object of the preceding observations is not so much to 
advocate any particular system of discipline, as to urge the 
necessity of pursuing the reform which has been set on foot in the 
management of our prisons. ‘These subjects have been sadly 
neglected by preceding governments ; and the interest evinced in 
them by Lord John Russell reflects the highest honour on him 
personally, as well as on the Government of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a member. We are sure that it will not be the fault of 
his Lordship, or of Mr Crawford, if a vigorous and uniform system 
of discipline be not speedi ly ec ere On the Continent there 
are not wanting those who are labouring early and late to the 
sameend. In Germ: ny , the in Je fatiora ‘ble Dr Julius, Inspector of 
Prussian prisons ; in France, M. Charles Lucas, to whose work 
we have had occasion so frequently to refer; in Belgium, M. 
idouard Duepétiaux, Inspector-General for that kingdom ;—are 
distinguished as the enlig ehtene | promoters of useful reforms. 
Our magistrates are in ge neral y dispose | to receive e actical 
suggestions for the improvement t thei ir respective prisons, and 
there is a fair field for the r in of the existing ie. That 
such revision will take place in a spirit of discreet philanthropy is 
our anxious hope ;—that it may consist not in that maudlin sym- 
pathy which would place the prisoner in a position of greater 
physical comfort than the free labourer, but in that judicious 
system of management which may tend in reality to deter and 
reform him. There are indeed subjects more attractive—ques- 


tions more stirring—than that of prison discipline ; it presents no 


paths of ambition—raises no strife of party polities :—it has purer 
and higher aims. At present it presents an extended sphere of 
use fulness, and ampl« > opportunities of dol } y ood to our species, 
May it be the care of our Legislature to turn cui opportunities to 
the best account—to do what in it lies to convert our prisons 


from being the plague-houses of vicious contagion, into purifying 
. 


asylums for the recovery of moral health ! 
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Ant. 1V.—Ramaseeana ; or, a Vocabulary of the peculiar lan- 
guage used by the Thugs. Withan Introduction and Appendix, 
descriptive of the system pursued by that Fraternity ; and of the 
measures which have been adopted by the Supreme Government of 
India for its suppression. 8vo. Calcutta: 1836. 


Fv has often been said, and we fear with too much truth, that 

Indian subjects do not excite, in this country, an interest at 
all proportioned to their importance. We shall, however, be 
much surprised if what we now have to relate should fail to rouse 
the attention of the most sluggish reader. 

We have to introduce to the knowledge of our countrymen a 
moral and political phenomenon, which is, perhaps, the most ex- 
traordinary that has ever existed in the world,—a phenomenon 
more striking than any thing that romancers have feigned 4 tg 
ing the Old “Man of the Mountain, or the Secret Tribunals « 
Germany ;—a phenomenon, of which strange and cme 
glimpses have been occasionally obtained, but. of which the na- 
ture and extent have never, till the present time, been fully 
understood. 

It ap pears, then, from the most overwhelming evidence, that 
there exists in India a vast fraternity of murderers, consisting of 
many thousands of persons ;—that this fraternity has existed for 
many ages, and through many political revolutions ;—that it has 
apeced its ramifications over the whole of that vast country, from 

Cape Comorin to the Himalayas;—that it has flourished alike 
under Hindu, Mahomedan, and British rulers ;—that it has every 
year destroyed multitudes of victims ; and yet th: it its constitution 

we may say its very being—have been quite unknown to the 
most active and vigilant I nglish functionaries, and very imper- 
fectly understood even by the native governments. It was in- 
deed notorious, that gangs of thieves sometimes strangled tra- 
vellers, It was notorious, that the members of these gangs were 
unusually expert at the operation of strangling; but that these 
gangs were merely small detached portions of a vast organized 
community, the members of which recognised each other as 
brethren in the remotest parts of India ;—that these murders were 
all committed according to certain ancient and solemn forms, and 
were regarded by those who committed them, not as crimes, but 
as solemn rites, which it would have been sinful to omit—all this 
it was reserved for the present generation to discover. One of 
the many obligations which India owes to Lord William Ben- 
tinck, is the complete unveiling of this horrible and portentous 
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system. ‘The book now before us, is a collection of official 
papers, printed by the Indian Government for the information of 
its officers. No attempt has been made to digest into one con- 
nected statement the many interesting facts which these papers 
disclose. The book has not been published, and is, therefore, 
inaccessible to common readers; and even were it accessible to 
them, they would probably be repelled by the obscurity which is 
the effect of an utter want of arrangement. We think, therefore, 
that we shall certainly amuse them, and that we may perhaps in- 
struct them, if we undertake to sum up the evidence on this ex- 
traordinary subject. We shall confine ourselves at present al- 
most entirely to facts, and put off to another opportunity most of 
those curious speculations on human nature and on the frame of 
Indian society, to which the recent discoveries naturally lead. 

The most interesting of the papers consists of a series of con- 
versations with the c captai ns of gangs, who have been admitted as 
king’s evidence, from which we sh tll make liberal extracts. 

These extraordinary pe aes are known by the name of Thugs, 
and their profession is called Thuggee. ‘They are divided into 
Burkas, or persons fully instructed in the art, and Kuboolas or 
novices. They e onsid a Burka as capable of forming a gang 
‘of Thugs out of the rude materials around him in any part of 
‘ India; and a ‘1 ‘hug who has arrived at this degree of profici iency 

in the art, ought not therefore to be left at large. A Kuboola, 
or Novice, they think, could do nothing if left to himse li and 
he might, therefore, be left at large without much danger to 
socicty, if he had no leader to join.’ 

These are by no means nominal distinctions, No Thug is 
allowed to take gree as a Burka, or to assume the office of 
strangler, until he has been on many expeditions, and acquired 
the requisite courage and insensibility by slow degrees. 
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‘ They are first employed as scouts; then as sextons; then as shum- 
seeas or holders of hands; and lastly as Bhurtotes or stranglers. When 
a man feels that he has sufficient courage and - nsibility for the pur- 
pose, he solicits the oldest and most renowned Thug of the gang to 
make him his cheyla, or disciple. The Thug agrees to become hi S$ goo- 
roo, or spiritual preceptor; and when the gang falls in with a man of 
respectability but not much strength, fitted for the purpose, he tells the 
gooroo that he is prepared, with his permission, to try his hands upon 
him. While the traveller is aslee »p with the gang at their quarters, the 
gooroo takes his disciple into a neighbouring field, followed by three or 
four old members of the gang. On reaching the spot chosen, they all 
face to the direction the gang intends to move, and the gooroo says, “ Oh 
Kalee, Kunkalee, Bhudkalee. Oh Kalee, Mahakalee, Calcutta Walee. 
If it seemeth to thee fit that the traveller now at our lodging should 
die by the hands of this thy slave, vouchsafe us the Thibaoo,” If they 
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get the auspice on the right, within a certain time (half an hour), it sig- 
nifies her sanction ; but if they have no sign, or the pilhaoo (or sign on 
the feft), some other Thug must put the traveller to death, and the can- 
didate for honour wait for another time. 

‘ Davey’s sanction having been conveyed in the Thibaoo, they return 
to their quarters, and the gooroo takes a handkerchief, and facing to the 
west, ties the knot at one end of it with a rupee or other piece of silver 
inserted, ‘This knot they call the Goor-knat, or classic knot, and no man 
who has not been thus ordained by the high priest, is permitted to tie it. 
The disciple receives it respec tfully from the high priest in his right hand, 
and stands over the victim, with a shumseea, or holder of hands by his 
side. The traveller is roused on some pretence or other, and the disciple 
passes the handkerchief over his neck, at the signal given by the leader 
of the gang, and strangles him with the aid of his shumseea. Having 
finished his wor k, he bows down before his gooroo, and touches his feet 
with both hands, and does the same to all his relations and friends pre- 
sent, in gratitude for the honour he has attained. He opens the knot 
after he has heard or seen the Thibaoo, or auspice on the right, takes out 
the rupee and gives it, with all the other silver he has, to his gooroo, as a 
nuzur ; and the gooroo adding what money he has at the time, purchases a 
rupee and a quarter's worth of sugar for ‘the Tuponee, and lays out the 
rest in sweetmeats. The Tupone e sacrifice is then performed under the 
neem, the mango, or the byr, if they are available, and if not, under any 
other tree, except the babul, the sirsa (mimosa seris), and the reonja. 
‘The new disciple now takes his seat among the Bhurtotes around the 
carpet, and receives his share of the consecrated sugar; and the sweet- 
meats are distributed to all the members of the gang, of whatever grade. 
On his return home after the expedition, he gives a feast to his gooroo 
and his family, and, if he has the means, to all his relations ; and he pre- 
sents his gooroo with an entire new suit of clothes for himself, and one 
for his wife, and others for his relations, if he can afford it. ‘The gooroo, 
after a certain interval, returns the compliment to him and his family, 

and the relation between them is ever after respected as the most sacred 
that can be formed. A Thug will often rather betray his father than 
the gooroo by whom he has been knighted.’ 


The ‘Thugs travel along the roads under various assumed cha- 


racters, in parties varying from ten or twelve to several hundreds. 
‘They appear as traders, as pilgrims, as sepoys seeking or return- 
ing from service; and sometimes one of their number fig ures as a 
Raja, with all the necessary equipments of tents, carriage, &e., 
and the rest act the part of his obsequious followers. If the gang 
is numerous, they are divided into separate parties, who follow 
each other at some distance, or, taking different routes, rendez- 
vous at an appointed place in advance. ‘heir victims are almost 
always travellers. ‘The most expert members of the gang are 
employed to collect information, and insinuate themselves into 
the confidence of the travellers whom they find at the resting 
pli ces, OF overtake on the road. They “ lly propose to them 
to jo 1c wn gps for mutual safety ; and if the traveller suspects 
VOL, LXIV. NO, CXXX, 2A 
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one party, he soon falls in with another, who pretend to enter 
into his feelings of distrust. A person is sent before to select a 
proper place for the murder, and scouts are employed to prevent 
intrusion. ‘The travellers are generally induced to sit down under 
pretence of resting themselves, and they are strangled at once on 
a given signal. The bodies are then buried, after h: aving been 
mangled to expedite dissolution, and to prevent their swe lling and 
causing cracks in the ground. ‘T'wo ‘Thugs are employed in the 
murder of each individual, one of whom holds his legs or hands, 
while the other applies the noose. If a traveller have a do; o, it 
is also killed, lest the faithful animal should cause the discovery 
of the body of its murdered master. 

The best way, however, of conveying an adequate idea of 
the mode in which the murders are committed, will be to select 
some of the most striking instances before us. ‘The first we shall 
extract will show the confidence the Thugs repose in the power 
of concealment which belongs to their system. ‘ There is dark- 
‘ness under the lamp,’ says the Hindustani proverb; and such 
would, indeed, appear to be the case, when a whole family with 
their servants could be murdered under the circumstances about 
to be detailed, without any discovery taking place. 


‘ We fell in,’ said Chutter, a leading Thug, ‘ with the Moonshee and 
his family at Chupara, between Nagpore and Jubulpore ; and they came 
on with us to Lucknadown, where we found that some companies of a 
native regiment under European officers we ” expected the next morn- 
ing. It was determined to put them all to death that evening, as the 
Moonshee seemed likely to keep with the companies. Our encampment 
was near the village, and the Moonshee’s tent was pitched close to us. 
In the afternoon some of the officers’ tents came on in advance, and were 
pitched on the other side, leaving us between them and the village. The 
servants were all busily occ upied in pitching them. Noor Khan and his 
son Sadee Khan and a few others, went, a soon as it became dark, to 
the Moonshee’s tent, and began to sing al play upon a guitar, as they 
had been accustomed to do. During this time some of them took up the 
Moonshee’s sword on pretence of wishing to look at it. His wife and 
children were inside listening to the music. ‘The Jhirnee or signal was 
given, but at this moment the Moonshee saw his danger, called out mur- 
der, and attempted to rush through, but was seized and strangled. His 
wife hearing him, ran out with the infant in her arms, but was seized by 
Ghubboo Khan, who strangled her and took the infant. The other 
daughter was strangled in the tent. ‘The grooms were at the time clean- 
ing their horses, and one of them see ing his danger, ran under the belly 
of his horse, and called out murder ; but he was soon seized and strangled, 
as well as all the rest. 

‘Q.—How, did not the servants and others, who were pitching the 
tents close by, hear these calls for help ? 

‘ Chutter—As soon as the signal was given, those of the gang who 
were idle, began to play and sing as loud as they could; and two vicious 
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horses were let loose, and many ran after them calling out as loud as 
they could; so that the calls of the Moonshee and his party were 
drowned,’ 


The next is the murder of an open-hearted old soldier, and the 
contrast is so’ striking between his easy simplicity and the wily 
villany of his Thug companions, as to excite our sympathy 
strongly on his behalf. 


‘ It was on my return,’ said Sheik Inaent, another noted Thug, ‘ from 
the first expedition which I made with my father to the Duckun, when 
I was fifteen years of age, and about thirty-five years ago. We were a 
gang of about eighty or ninety Thugs, under my ‘father, Hinga, and some 
of the Deccan chiefs, lodged in the Mausoleum outside of the town of 
Elichpore. Two of our leaders, Gumboo and Laljoo, on going into the 
bazar, fell in with the grooms of the Nawab Subjee Khan, the uncle of 
the Nawab of Bhopaul, Wuzeer Muhommud Khan, who told them that 
their master had been with his son and his two hundred horse in the 
service of the Nizam at Hydrabad ; and having had a quarrel with his 
son, he was now on his way home to Bhopaul. They came back and 
reported ; and Dulele Khan and Khuleel Khan, and other leaders of fame, 
went and introduced themselves to the Nawab, pretending that they had 
been to the Deccan with horses for sale, and were now on their way ‘back 
to Hindostan. He was pleased with their address and appearance, and 
invited them to return the next day, which they did; and the following 
day he set out with as many of our gang as it was thought safe to exhi- 
bit. He had two grooms, two troopers, and a slave girl, two horses, and 
a mare with a wound in the neck, and a pony. The slave girl’s duty 
was to prepare for him his daily portion of subzee, and he told us that 
he had got the name of Subzee Khan, from the quantity of that intoxi- 

cating drug which he was accustomed to drink. 

‘ We came on together three stages, and during the fourth stage we 
came to an extensive jungle this side of Dhoba, and in the Baitool dis- 
trict; and on reaching a water course at about nine o'clock, Khuleel said, 
“ Khan Sahib, we have had a fatiguing journey, and we had better rest 
here, and take some refreshment.” ‘ By all means,” said the Nawab, 
“I feel a little fatigued, and will take my subzee here.” He dismount- 
ed, laid his sword and shield upon the ground, spread his carpet, and sat 
down. Dulele and Khuleel sat down by his side, while the girl was pre- 
paring his potion, of which he invited these two men, as our supposed 
chiefs, to partake ; and the grooms were engaged with the horses, and 
the troopers were smoking their pipes at a distance. It had been deter- 
mined that the Nawab should be first secured, as he was a powerful mean, 
and if he had a moment’s warning he would certainly have cut down 
some of the gang before they could secure him. Laljoo also went and 
sat near him, while Gomanee stood behind, and seemed to be much inte- 
rested in the conversation. All being now ready, the signal was given, 
and the Nawab was strangled by Gomanee, while Laljoo and Dulele held 
his legs. As soon as the others saw the Nawab secured, they fell upon 
his attendants, and all were strangled, and their bodies were buried in 
the bed of the water course. On going hack to Ellichpore, Gomanee 
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sold the Nawab’s shield for eight rupees, but it was worth so much more 
that the people suspected him, and came to our camp to search for him. 
Oar spies brought us timely notice, and we concealed him under the 
housings of our horses.’ 

The last instance we shail give is, the Sutrooh, or sixty soul * 
affair, which, besides the surprising number of people who were 
instantaneously put to death, furnishes a good illustration of 
the patience with which the Thugs follow up their victims, 
until they find a fit opportunity to execute their abominable pur- 
pose. 

Dorgha.— After the capture of Gawilgur by General Wellesley 
(Duke of Wellington), it was restored to the Nagpore Rajah, who ap- 
pointed Ghureeb Sing to the command of the fortress. Anxious to get 
some good soldiers from Hindostan to garrison it, he sent his younger 
brother, Ghyan Sing, with a number of followers, and a large sum of 
money, to raise them in the Oude country and districts between the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

‘Ghyan Sing and his party passed through Nagpore, and came to 
Jubulpore in the month of June, while we were there concentrated from 
the different parts into which we had extended our expeditions that 
season. His party consisted of fifty-two men, seven women, and a Brah- 
man boy, then about four years of age. Some of our gangs lodged in 
the town, some in the cantonments among the troops, and some were 
encamped at the tank of Adhar, two or three miles from the town, on 
the road to Mirzapore. As soon as we heard of the arrival of this party 
from the Deccan, every party of Thugs deputed some of its most re- 
spectable members to mix with them in the town and win their conti- 
dence. At first they tried to separate them into different parties to 
procee ed by different roads, but though they had collected te wethe rat 
different times and places on the road, it was found impossible to sepa- 
rate any part of them from Ghyan Sing ; and we agreed to unite all our 

gangs, and to lead the party by the most unfrequented roads till we 
might find a place convenient for the murder of the whole at once. 

‘On reaching Sehora, we persuaded them to quit the high-road through 
Belehree and Myhere, and take that through Chundeea and the old fort 
Bundoogur, which leads through very extensive tracts of jungle and 
uninhabited country. We went with them through all this country, 
however, without finding what we considered a fitting time and place, 
and reached Rewah, winning more and more upon their confidence every 
day. From Rewah we went to Simareea, and from that place to a small 
village half way to Chitterkote, called by us the Burwala Gow, from a 
large Indian fig-tree (Bur) that stood near it. Thence we sent on 
people, as usual, to select a place fur the murder, and they fuund one 
about two coss and a half distant, in a very extensive jungle, without a 
human habitation for many miles on either side. We persuaded the 
party to set out soon after midnight ; ; and as they went along, we mana- 


Ce 


The Thugs designate remarkable affairs by the number of persons 
killed. The Chaleesrooh, or forty-soul aflair, is also famous. 
’ ) ? 
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ged to take our appointed places, two Thugs by every traveller, and the 
rest in parties of reserve at different intervals along the line, every two 
managing to keep the person they were appointed to kill, in conversation. 
On reaching the place chosen, the signal was given at several different 
places, beginning with the rear party, and passing on to that in front ; 
and all were seized and strangled except the boy. It was now near 
morning, and too late to admit of the bodies being securely buried; we 
made a temporary grave for them in the bed of the river, covered them 
over with sand, and went on with the boy and the booty to Chitterkote, 
intending to send back a large party the next night, and have the bodies 
securely buried. ‘The rains had begun to set in, and after the murders 
it rained very heavily all the day. The party, however, went back, but 
found that the river had risen and washed away all the bodies except two 
or three, which they found exposed, and pushed into the stream to fol- 
low the rest. 

‘Q.—What hecame of the boy ? 

* Dorgha.—He was brought up by Mungul Brahmun, brother of 
Laljoo, and having taken to the trade of Thuggee, he was last year sent 
to the black water from Saugor.’ 


There is another tragedy connected with Gawilgur, which is 
of old date, and has not been equally well investigated. Still, 


the features of it are so extraordinary, that we cannot forbear 
mentioning it. 


‘In making the above inquiry,’ Captain Robertson observes, ‘I was 
informed of a still more frightful murder, which took place under Gawil- 
gur, a very few years before, of five hundred recruits, that had come 
from some place for Gawilgur, and were pitched in tents for some reason 
or other below the fort. Somehow or other a quantity of treasure for 
the fort, for the night halted in this camp, and shortly after about one 
thousand, of apparently discharged sipahees, came up, said they were from 
Hindostan, and wanted service, and encamped at night in the same 
place, but in the morning there were none to be found of the latter. 
The rest were all laying strangled, and the treasure gone. People were 
sent all over the country, but none of the Thugs were caught.’ 


Sometimes, but very rarely, the Thugs are obliged to depart 
from their rule of putting their victims to death by strangling. 
‘This was the case in an affair in which they obtained a booty of 
£20,000 sterling. ‘The circumstances are thus narrated by them. 


‘ Moklal.—It gave us a great deal of trouble, as the dollars were Jaden 
on camels, They went fast, and afraid to appear near to them ina body, 
we several times lost all trace of them. We first fell in with them at 

3urhanpore. Ours was only one of three great parties that went from 
Bundlecund, Gwalior, and Saugor, that year to Kandeish ; and it consist- 
ed of about one hundred and sixty Thugs, concentrating upon the trea- 
sure party. At Burwaha ghat on the Nerbudda river, we found them 
disputing with the custom-house officers about the payment of duties ; 
and stating the hardship of being obliged to expose the value of their 
charge in an unsettled country. We paid duties for ourselves and our 
six ponies; and, leaving a few scouts, passed over the river, and went on 
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to the small deserted village of Naen, in the midst of a jungly waste. 
Here we waited till the treasure party came up, consisting of eight men, 
mounted on camels, and armed with matchlocks, and a merchant, by name 
Futteh Alee, who had joined them on the road, in the hope of being 
more secure in their company than alone. It was about nine o’clock in 
the morning when they re: ached the place. The signal was given—we 
rushed in upon the camels, seized them by their bridles, and made them 
sit down by beating them with sticks. The men were seized and killed ; 
some stré angled, some stabbed with spears, and some cut down with 
swords. Futteh Alee was pulled off his pony and strangled. We trans- 
ferred the treasure to our ponies; threw the bodies into a ravine, and 
went on for three days without halting anywhere, as we knew we should 
be immediately pursued. After we had got b e ae danger, we rested and 
divided the booty, setting aside the proper s » for the temple of Davey 
at Bindachul, near Mirzapore’ 


In Bengal, which is much intersected by rivers, the plan i is 
modified to suit the circumstances of the country. The practice 
there is to inve igle travellers on board pre te nde d passage- bos its, 
which are manned entirely by ‘Thugs, and then to strangle them 
and throw the bodies into the river. Several of these boats 
follow each other at short intervals, so that if the traveller 
escapes one snare, he may fall into another. But as every body 
knows his own trade best, we shall leave the Thugs to tell their 
own story. 

‘ The principal men of the gang, or the shrewdest of them, go along 
the roads, each having a servant carrying his bundle, and proceeding 
towards the ghat where his boat is to be found, whether going up or 
down the river. When a traveller overtakes him, he learns whither he 
is going, pretends to be ignorant of the road, to be going to the same 
place with the traveller, but to be entirely unacquainted with it, and 
anxious to have somebody to instruct him. If the traveller had not 
intended to go by water, the Thug soon pretends to be much tired, and 
wishes that he were near a boat. The traveller expresses the same wish, 
and they agree to diverge from the road to the river. Coming to the 
ghat, the Thug pretends that he is a good hand at a bargain, and is allow- 
ed to agree for a passage for both, He beats down the master of his own 
boat, after a good deal of disputing, to half-price, and the traveller is much 
pleased, and expresses his gratitude; they embark, and the traveller is 
killed as soon as they get away from other boats. If the traveller sus- 
pects or dislikes the first man, he soon falls in with the inveigler of 
another boat, who learns it by a sign, and pretends to enter into the tra- 
veller’s feelings, and anxiety to throw off the first, who on some pretence 
remains hehind, while his friend takes on the traveller to the other boat, 
further on than his own, where he is disposed of. They are much more 
numerous than we are. I have not heard of more than about thirty 
families of Mooteeas, and the Lodahas are not much above two hundred 
men, but the Bongoos are very numerous I have heard.’ 


The following may he taken as a fair specimen of this kind of 
Thuggee. 
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¢ We joined Jypaul at the Mormakeya ghat, where he had two boats 
at the different ghats, three or four miles from each other. Jhoulee 
Khan brought two travellers to the boat which Jypaul commanded in 
person, ¢ and Bhowur Khan and I embarked with them. As soon as we 
had all got on board, Jypaul said in Ramasee, “ Let the Boras (Thugs) 
separate themselves from the Beetoos (travellers) ;” and we did so, lea- 
ving the two travellers together. Four men were on the bank, pulling 
along the boat, one was at the helm, acting at the same time as the By- 
kureea or spy, and seven of the gang were below with us and the travel- 
lers. We had got on about a coss, when the sykureea at the helm see- 
ng all clear, called out “ Bhugna ko pawn do;” “ give my sister’s son 
pawn.” ‘This was their mode of giving the signal, and the two travel- 
lers were ” ungled. After strang ling them, they broke their spinal 
bones thus, by putting their knees upon their bac ks, and pulling up their 
heads and shoul lers. After doing this, they pushed them out of a kind 
of window in the side. Every boat has two of these windows, one on 
each side, and they put the | sodies out of that towards the river. They 
break the spinal bones to prevent all chance of the people recovering and 
giving evidence against them. We generally stab the dead bodies through 
on both sides under the arm pits; but they are afraid to cut or stab the 
body, lest there should be signs of blood upon the water, as the corpses 
pass other boats that are following them on the river.’ 


The Thugs are forbidden by their‘rules to kill women of any 


none tion, cial either men or women of the following classes— 
fukeers, bards, musicians by profession, dancing men or women, 
washerwomen, sweepers, oil-venders, blac kemiths, and carpenters, 
when found together, maimed or leprous persons, men with cows, 
and Ganges water-carriers, while they have the Ganges water ac- 
tually with them; but if their pots are empty they are not ex- 
empted. ‘These exceptions, however, are not made, as has been 
supposed, out of compassion, but from a feeling which we shall 
explain hereafter, and which is the strangest part of this strange 
system. ‘The ‘Thugs date all their misfortunes from their murder 
of a native lady, whom they call the Kalee Beebee, or black 
lady, who was proceeding to Hyderabad with a sheet al cloth of 
wold, for the tomb of a brother of Sulabut Khan. Since that, 
the northern ‘Thugs havé murdered women as well as men; but 
those south of the Nerbudda adhere to their primitive usage in 
this respect. 

‘The extent to which the natural feelings of humanity have 
been extinguished in these miscreants, is perfectly astonishing. 
A party of them accompanied Newal Singh, a Jemadar in the 
Nizam’s service, and his family, more than two hundred miles,— 
were on the most intimate terms with them for about twenty 
days,—and received essential favours from them. Once Newal 
Singh, not knowing them to be Thugs, procured their release, 
when they were imprisoned ona charge of setting a house on fire, 
in which they had lodged; and on another occasion his two 
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daughters of eleven and thirteen years of age, saved them from 
detection by sitting upon some plundered si ik, whilst they were 
searched by ‘the police. The whole gang hesitated ; and one party 
separated from the main body rather than be present at the mur- 
der. But will it be believed what was the cause of their demur ? 
Not any dislike to sacrifice people towhom they owed so much, and 
with whom they had consorted on such friendly terms-—that never 
entered into their minds—but the circumstance of Newal Singh 
having but one arm. He and all his family were put to death. 

The Thugs also occasionally preserve young children of both 
sexes, and adopt them as their own ; and sometimes young women 
of ariper age are saved to become the wives of the murderers 
of their parents. ‘This practice often gives occasion to lament- 
able scenes, of which the following may be mentioned as ex- 
amples. 


‘ The signal was given, and all, except the two boys, were seized and 
strangled by the people who had been appointed for the purpose, and 
were now at their posts ready for action. The boys were taken by 
Jowahir and Kehree, who intended to adopt them as their sons: and the 
hodies of the twenty-five persons were all thrown into a ditch, and co-« 
vered over with earth and bushes. On se eing the bodies thrown into 
the ditch, Jowahir’s boy began to cry bitterly ; and finding it impossible 


to pacify or keep him quiet, Jowahir took him by the legs, dashed his 
brains against a stone, and Jeft him on the ground, while the rest were 
busily occupied in collecting the booty.’ 

* * * * cd o * m 


‘By the time we reached the appointed place, the Bhurtotes and 
Shumseeas had all on some pretext or other got close by the side of the 
persons whom they were appointed to strangle ; and on reaching the 
spot, the signal was given in several places at the same time, and thirty- 
eight out of forty were seized and strangled. The daughter of Gunga Te- 
warree was a very handsome young woman, and Punchum, one of our 
Jemadars, wis! hed to preserve her as a wife for his son Buckholee. But 
when she saw her mother and father strangled, she screamed, and beat 
her head against the stony ground, and tried to kill herself. Punchum 
tried in vain to quiet her, and promised to take great care of her, and 
marry her to his own son who would be a great chief; but all was in 

vain. She continued to scream, and at last Punchum put the handker- 
chief round her neck and strangled her. The widow of Alfie’s brother 
was strangled, but her daughter, a girl about three years of age, was pre- 
served by Kosul Jemadar, who married her to his own son Huanee Rae 
Brahbmun, by whom she had two sons, one of whom is still living, and 
about ten or eleven years of age. Since the death of Kosul and Hunee 
Rae she has lived with her husband's mother, 

* * ‘ 

‘ Chutter. Ghubboo Khan strangled the mother while her infant was 
in her arms, and he determined to keep and adopt the child; but after 
the bodies had all been put into the grave, Dhunnee Khan urged him to 
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kill the child also, or we should be seized on crossing the Nerbudda val- 
ley. He threw the child living in upon the dead bodies, and the grave 
was filled up over it. 

*Q. And the child was buried alive ? 

‘ Chutter. Yes.’ 

\s the existence of Thuggee has been discovered at different 
times and in different parts of India, efforts have been made for 
its suppression. Mr Wright, magistrate of Chittoor, former] 
made great exertions for this purpose in the south, and Messrs 
Halhed and Stockwell in the north of India. A very interesting 
paper was even published by Dr Sherwood of the Madras establish 
ment, in the thirteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches on the 
subject, of which we have made occasional use. ‘The full extent 
of the evil, however, was not then known; and whilst our active 
magistrates flattered themselves that they had put a stop to the 
practice, it was really only temporarily suspended in their own 
neighbourhood. A system which embraced the whole of India 
could not be suppressed by a few partial inroads upon it. ‘The 
dispersion of the gangs had the usual effect of a persecution 
which does not go the length of entire eradication. ‘The seat- 
tered ‘Thugs formed numerous separate gangs; and, although 
the number of raw recruits whom they enlisted contributed in the 
end to their downfall, yet its immediate effect was greatly to in- 
crease the number of victims. 

At last, the disclosures which were made on the occasion of 
the apprehension of a large gang of Thugs by Major Borthwick, 
in Malwa, in 1831, attracted Lord William Bentinck’s attention ; 
and a system was organised by him for the general suppression 
of this monstrous evil. Jubbulpoor was fixed as the centre of 
operations. C aptain Sleeman was appol inted superintendent, with 
a number of European assistants, and the co- -operation of the na- 
tive states wasengaged. ‘he plan of proceeding is founded on an 
aecumulation of evidence given by ‘Vhug approvers. ‘Two or 
three of the members of every gang which is seized, are admitted 
as king’s evidence, and they are immediately called on to dictate 
a narrative of all the e xpeditions i in which they have ever served,— 
mentioning the individuals with whom they were associated ; and 
their authe: tic testimony is then conside red as closed. ‘The trials 
depend upon the concurrence of a number of depositions, the ori- 
ginals of which were taken in different parts otf India, from dif- 
ferent persons, ane a possibility of previous intercommunica- 
tion ;—upon the recognition of the prisoner by the witnesses, to 
each of whom he is shown i in a crowd of other people ;—and upon 
the confirmation of the evidence by the discovery of the bodies in 
the places indicated. Each of the assistants has a section of In- 
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dia allotted to him, within which he is responsible for the appre- 
hension of these miscreants, with the help of the approvers and 
of the accumulated evidence; and as the mass of information is 
rapidly becoming more and more complete, we may hope that 
every professional Thug in India will soon be known and secu- 
red. Up to October 1835, 1562 persons had been committed on 
the charge of Thuggee ; of whom 382 had been hanged, and 986 
transported or imprisoned for life. 

In 1834 these operations were threatened with a severe check, 
which was happily averted by Lord William Bentinck’s firmness. 
Maun Singh, the Rajah of Joudpoor, pleaded the right of grant- 
ing asylum, and refused to give up the Thugs who had taken re- 
fuge in his territory ; but he was informed that he could not be 
permitted to make his country the headquarters, whence these 
bands of assassins might carry on their attacks against all the 
neighbouring states. On his persisting, an army was assembled 
against him, and he quietly submitted. ‘The power which put 
down the Pindaree system was alone equal to the suppression of 
Thuggee. Occasions like these afford the best illustrations of 
the advantages of our supremacy in India. Even if the requi- 
site public spirit and intelligence were not wanting, the native 
states are incapable, from mutual jealousy and distrust, of com- 
bining together for the accomplishment of any object of gener al 
interest. ‘At this point, the supreme power steps in ;—e xplains to 
subordinate allies the extent of the evil, and the nature of the 
remedies which ought to be applied ;— collects for one common 
effort the resources of the whole of India, and directs that effort 
by Europe an intelligence, energy, and perseverance. 

This is, indeed, a noble instrument of beneficence, but much 
credit is also due to the hand which has so effectually applied it. 
The grand characteristic of Lord William Bentinck’s measures is, 
that they were directed to the permanent benefit of the mass of the 
people. Hence the dislike with which he is regarde d by the pri- 
vileged few, and the veneration in which his name is he ‘ld by the 
people of India. No renown was likely to attend the suppres- 
sion of Thuggee. There were no mounted hordes to be sub- 
dued by brilliant military achievements. ‘The work could be 
performed only by the silent ope ration of uninteresting judicial 
proceedings. ‘The ruling class in India, who are the di ispensers 
of European fame, were not concerned in the matter. The Thugs 
had never molested them. ‘They once held a consultation on the 
subject, and resolved against ever attacking Luropeans, for three 
reasons ; one of which was, that Europeans generally carry pistols 
when on a journey ; the second, that they seldom carry money ; 
and the third, that if they were molested, such a storm would be 
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raised as must end in the destruction of the association. In this 
they judged quite correctly. If a single civilian or military man 
had been thugged, thuggee would have been abolished long 
ago; and the Governor-general who accomplished it would have 
had his praises sung from John O’Groat’s House to Land’s End. 

This is one of the evils of our anomalous position in India. 
The character of a ruler is principally determined by the way in 
which the interests of the European residents are affected by 
his measures. Hence a Governor-yeneral may be held up to re- 
probation in Europe for the very reason for which he is entitled 
to praise,—hbecause he consults the interest of the many in pre- 
ference to that of the few. ‘The remedy for this state of things, 
as far as it admits of a remedy, is to unite all interests by sub- 
jecting the natives and the Kuropean settlers to common laws. 
Indian governors will then no longer be distracted between the 
interests of the powerless many, and the powerful few ; and Eu- 
ropean energy will unite with native acuteness and local know- 
ledge in improving institutions in which the welfare of all will be 
equally concerned. 


We think it likely that our readers are by this time sufficiently 
interested in the Thugs to wish to know something about their 
origin. Seneca, who had himself been in Egypt, mentions ¢ those 
‘ robbers whom the Egyptians call Philetas (fondlers), who em- 
‘ brace merely with a view to strangle.’ 

‘ — Under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
Jaited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind them into the easy hearted man, 

And hug them into snares.’ 


It is not, however, our intention to commence a disquisition 
upon the striking points of resemblance between ancient Egypt 
and India; or to trace a supposed emigration of the Philete 
from the banks of the Nile to the shores of Western India. 
All we mean to suggest is, that as a system nearly allied to 
‘Thuggee prevailed at an early period in a country closely con- 
nected with India, it is not improbable that Thuggee itself has 
an equally remote origin. 

Thevenot is the first European author who notices the Thugs. 
He says— 


‘ Though the road I have been speaking of from Delhi to Agra be 
tolerable, yet hath it many inconveniences. One may meet with tigers, 
panthers, and lions upon it, and one had best also have a care of robbers, 
and above all things not to suffer any body to come near one upon the 
road. The cunningest robbers in the world are in that country. They 
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use a certain slip with a running noose, which they can cast with so 
much sleight about a man’s neck, when they are within reach of him, 
that they never fail, so that they strangle him in a trice. They have 
another cunning trick also to catch travellers with. They send out a 
handsome woman upon the road, who with her hair dishevelled seems to 
be all in tears, sighing and complaining of some misfortunes which she 
pretends has befallen her. Now, as she takes the same way that the 
traveller goes, he easily falls into conversation with her, and finding her 
beautiful, offers her his assistance, which he accepts; but he hath no 
sooner taken her up behind him on horseback, but she throws the snare 
about his neck and strangles him, or at least stuns him, until the robbers 
(who lie hid) come running in to her assistance, and complete what she 
hath hegun. But besides that, there are men in those quarters so skilful 
in casting the snare, that they succeed as well at a distance as near at 
hand ; and if an ox or any other beast belonging to a caravan run away, 
as sometimes it happens, they fail not to catch it by the neck.’ 


This may have been all true in the 16th century 3 but if so, a 
considerable change has since taken place in the habits of the 
order. ‘The sash has been substituted for the noose, as being 
less open to detection ; and the Thugs who have settled habita- 
tions, ‘seldom permit their wives to accompany them on their ex- 
pe Misiones. ‘he substitution of a more secret method of strang- 
ling for the lasso, is what might have been expected in the pro- 


gress of improvement. 

Vhe Thugs themselves arrogate very high antiquity for their 
profession ; and one proof which they alleg ein confirm: ition of 
their claim is too remarkable to be passed over. We shall give 
it in their own words: 


¢Q.—You told Mr Johnstonethe traveller, while he was at Saugor, that 
the operations of your trade were to be seen in the caves of Ellora ? 

‘ Feringeca.—All! every one of the operations is to be seen there : in 
one place you see men strangling: in another burying the bodies: in 
another carrying them off to the graves. There is not an operation in 
Thuegee that is not exhibited in the caves of Ellora. 

‘ Dorgha.—In those caves are to be seen the operations of every trace 
in the world. 

‘ Chotee.—Whenever we passed near, we used to go and sce these 
caves. Every man will there find his trade described, however secret he 
may think it; and they were all made in one night. 

* Q.— Does any person besides yourselves consider that any of these 
figures represent Thugs ? 

‘ Feringeea.— Nobody else ; but all Thugs know that they do. We 
never told anybody else what we thought about them. Every body 
there can see the secret operations of his trade, but he does not te i others 
of them ; and no other person can understand what they mean. They 
are the works of God. No human hands were employed upon them. 
That every body admits. 
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¢ Q.—What particular operations are there described in figures ? 

‘ Sahib Khan.—l have seen the Sotha (inveigler) sitting upon the 
same carpet with the traveller, and in close conversation with him, just 
us we are when we are worming out their secrets. In another place the 
strangler has got his handkerchief over his neck, and is strangling him ; 
winle another, the Chumochee, is holding him by the legs. These are 
the only two operations that I have seen described. 

Nasir.—These I have also seen, and there is no mistaking them. 
The Chumochee has close hold of the legs, and is pulling at them thus, 
while the Bhurtote is tightening the handkerchief round his neck, thus! 

*Q.—Have you seen no others ? 

‘ Feringeea.—I have seen these two, and also the Lughas carrying 
away the bodies to the grave, in this manner, and the sextons digging 
the grave with the sacred pick-axe ; all is done just as if we had ourselves 
done it; nothing could be more exact. 

‘ Q. —And who do you think could have executed this work ? 

‘ freringeca.—It could not have been done b y Thugs, because they 
would never have ex ‘posed the secrets of their trade ; val no other human 
being could have done it. It must be the work of the gods: human 
hands could never have performed it. 

‘Q —And supposing so, you go and worship it ? 

‘ Sahib Khan.—No. We go to gratify curiosity, and not to worship ; 
we look upon it as a Mausoleum ; a collection of curious figures cut by 
some Demons, who knew the secrets of all mankind, and amused them- 
selves here in describing them. 

‘ Hurnagur.—We Hindoos go for the same purpose. We never go 
to worship. We consider it as a Pantheon of unknown gods.’ 


Notwithstanding the alleged antiquity of the profession, the 
‘Thugs to the north of the Ne rbudda cannot trace their own pedi- 
gree ‘higher than the era of the first race of Mahomedan kings 
of Dehli. ‘Their tradition is, that their anecstors, who were then 
divided into seven clans, as their descendants still are, used to in- 
fest the roads in the neighbourhood of the capital, until they drew 
upon themselves the anger of an e mperor of the house of Ghoree, 
by murdering one of his domestics » Who was in league with dum, 
and who threatened to betray them with a view to extort more 
money than they thought reasonable. On. this, they were ex- 
pelled from Dehli. The majority of them retired to Agra; and 
ultimately to the strong country at the junction of the Jumna, 
the Chumbul and the Kalee Sinde, which continued to be their 
headquarters until they were driven away by Mr Halhed in the 
year 1812. ‘These seven clans are the ori ginal trunk upon which 
all the Thug associations to the north of the Nerbudda have been 
grafted. ‘They were originally all Mahomedans; but for a long 
time past Mahomedans and Hindus have been indiscriminately 
associated in the gangs; the former class, however, still predomi- 
nating. Their numbers are kept up by descent (the profession 
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being, as is usual in India, hereditary), by adoption, and occasion- 
ally, but not often, by the admission of qualified adults. 

The Thugs to the south of the Nerbudda boast a purer de- 

scent. They ean trace back the trade of Thuggee in their 
families for more generations, and have adhered with greater 
strictness to the rules of their profession than those who are of 
Dehli origin. ‘They also refuse to intermarry with the famlies 
of the latter, —sayi ing, they are of lower caste, and formerly ‘drove 
* bullocks and were ‘itinerant tradesmen.’ This point was warmly 
disputed by the northern and southern Thugs before Captain Slee- 
man. It was admitted by some of the northern men that, at their 
funerals, the women who bring the water, chant the occupations 
of the ancestors of the deceased, in a manner which shows that 
they were originally descended from gangs of wandering Mussul- 
mans, who followed armies, and lived in the suburbs of cities and 
in the wild wastes, and that their pretensions to higher descent 
were unfounded. Others acknowledged, that at marriages an old 
matron will sometimes repeat as she throws down the toolsee— 
‘ Here’s to the spirits of those who once led bears and monkeys ; 
‘ to those who drove bullocks, and marked with the godnee ;+ and 
©‘ those who made baskets for the head;’ but others, who were 
more zealous for the honour of their tribe, insisted that these were 
only disguises assumed by their ancestors to enable them to prac- 
tise their trade in greater safety. 

It is admitted on all hands, that two of the original seven clans 
of northern Thugs, which did not, like the others, settle at Agra 
after their expulsion from Dehli, retain their wandering habits to 
this day; and there seems reason to suspect, that most of the 
Gipsy tribes who are to be found in all parts of India, but are 
most numerous to the north and west, practise ‘Thuggee as oc- 
casion offers. On this part of the subject we may refer to the 
following remarkable passages in the conversations. 

‘Q.—Do not the Brinjaras often perpetrate murder in their encamp- 
ments ? 

‘ Feringeca.—Just before the twenty-six of my gang were taken by 
you at Bhilsa, and before Zolfukar joined us, we were cooking our dinner 
in the afternoon at a village three coss this side of Sehore, when five 
travellers came up on their way to Bhilsa. We tried to prevail upon 
them to wait for us, but they went on, saying they should spend the 
night at Hirora, a village four coss further on. We made sure of se- 
curing them at Hirora, and remained where we were to dine. We 
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* Ocymum sanctum. Tulsee was a nymph beloved by Krishna, and 
by him ‘turned into this plant. 
+ Needle used in tattooing. 
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reached Hirora about nine at night, and searched all the village in vain 
for the travellers. We knew that they must either have suspected our 
designs, or been disposed of by other Thugs on the road; and I recol- 
lected that about three miles from Hirora we had passed a Brinjara en- 
campment. In the morning I went back with a few followers, and there 

found a horse and a pony that we had seen with the five travellers. 
“ What have you done with the five travellers, my good friends? You 
have taken from us our merchandise, Bunij,” said I, in Rumasee. They 
apologized for what they had done ; said they did not know we were after 
them, and offered to share the booty with us; but I said we had no fair 
claim to a share, since none of our party were present at the loading 
(killing). We left them and came on to Bhilsa, where we met your 
party ot Nujeebs 

‘ Q —And the se Brinjaree Thugs are rarely seized or punished ? 

« Sahib Khan, of Telinggana.—How can their deeds be known? They 
do all their work themselves. They live in the desert, and work in the 
desert. We live in villages, and cannot do our work without the con- 
nivance and support of the farmers who hold, and the influential men 
who occupy them. Local authorities of all kinds and degrees must be 
conciliated by us; but these men are relieved from all this cost and 
troubl le by foregoing the pleasure of other men’s society, and the com- 
forts of a fixed habitation. They are wiser men than we are ! 

‘ Morlee.—I was one day walking with some of our party near 
Jeypore by an encampment of wealthy merchants from the west- 
ward, who wore very high turbans. I observed to my friends as we 
passed, “what enormous turbans these men wear!” using our mystic 
term Aghasee. The most respectable among them came up immediate- 
ly and invited us to sit down with them, saying, “my good friends, we 
are of your fraternity, though our Aghase ’e are not the same.’ 
They told us that they were now opulent merchants, and independent of 
Thuge ee, the trade by which they had chiefly acquired their wealth ; but 
that they still dida little occasion: ally when the *y found in a suitable place a 
Bunij worth taking: but that the y were now be yond speculating in trifles ! 
We were kindly entertained, and much pleased with our new friends, 
but left them the same di iy, and I have never met any men of the kind 
since. ‘The common Moltanee Thugs, who strangle men with the thongs 
which they use in driving their bullocks, we have often met. They are 
to be found all over Indi: a, but abound most to the north-west.’ 


No system of secret murder has ever existed so extensive, so 
complete ‘ly organised, or so successfully pursued as that of Thug- 
vee. The self-devoted Assassins were mere bunglers compared 
with the Thugs. Our Burkers, with their sneaking, solitary, 
midnight murders, do not deserve to be named in the same day 
with the members of a confederacy who traversed every part of 
India in gangs of hundreds, and throttled sometimes as many as 
threescore victims at once. Besides, the Assassins and the Burkers 
flourished for a time, and passed away: both their beginning and 
their end are known; but the commencement of Thuggee is lost 
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in the remotest antiquity, and it has been practised generation 
after generation down to our own times. Even now, it is by no 
means suppressed ; ; and if the efforts now making for that purpose 
were only for a short time to be relaxed, it would overspread the 
whole of India as heretofore. It is therefore worth enquiring, 
what are the causes which have secured such unexampled success 
to this terrible confederacy ; and above all, what is it which has 
silenced the voice of conscience in the minds of the ‘Thugs, and 
infused into them a spirit and a love for their profession which 
would do credit to any cause. 

The principle of Assassination was re livion. The principle of 
Purking was gain. In ‘Thuggee they are both united. Gain 
sanctioned by religion ; ; human. rapi acity exercised under the sup- 
posed approbation. of the Deity, is its principle. 


‘There are Thugs,’ Captain Sleeman observes, ‘at Jubulpore from 
all quarters of India ; from Lodheecana to the Carnatic, and from the In- 
dus to the Ganges. Some of thei have been in the habit of holding, 
what I may fairly call unreserved communication with European gentle- 
men for more than twelve years ; and yet there is not among them one 
who doubts the Divine origin of the system of Thuggee—not one who 
doubts, that he and all who have followed the trade of murder with the 
prescribed rites and observances, were acting under the immediate orders 
and auspices of the goddess Devee, Durga, Kalee, or Bhuwanee, as she 
is indifierently called, and « memnadly there is not one who feels the 
slightest remorse for the murders which he may, in the course of his vo- 
cation, have perpetrated or assisted in perpetrating. A Thug considers 
the persons murdered precisely in the light of victims offered up to the 
goddess ; and he remembers them, as a Priest of Jupiter remembered the 
oxen, and a Priest of Saturn the children sacriticed upon their altars. 
He meditates his murders without any misgivings; he perpetrates them 
without any emotion of pity; and he remembers them without any 
feelings of remorse. They trouble not his dreams, nor does their recol- 
lection ever cause him inquietude in darkness, in solitude, or in the hour 
of death.’ 


The account which the Thugs give of the first establishment 
of their profession will explain the nature of its pretentions to a 
Divine origin. 


‘The Thugs have a tradition that a demon, by name Rukut Beej Dana, 
infested the world, and devoured mankind as ofte ‘nas they were born or 
created ; and to enable the world to be peopled, Kalee Davey determined 
to put him to death. This demon, they say, was so tall that the dee spest 
ocean never reached above his waist; and he could, consequently, walk 
over the world at his ease. Kalee Davey attacked him, and cut him 
down; but from every drop of his blood another demon arose, and as she 
cut them down, from every drop of their blood another demon sprung 
up, and the numbers increased at this geometrical rate, until she became 
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fatigued with the labour. On this she formed two men from the sweat 
brushed off from one of her arms ; and giving them each a handkerchief, 
told them to put all these demons to death, without allowing one drop of 
their blood to fall on the ground. 

‘ After their labour was over, they offered to return to the goddess 
the handkerchiefs with which they had done their work ; but she desired 
them to keep them as the instruments of a trade by which their posterity 
were to earn their subsistence, and to strangle men with these handker- 
chiefs, as they had strangled the demons, and live by the plunder they 
acquired ; and having been the means of enabling the world to get pro- 
vided with men by the destruction of the demons, their posterity would 
be entitled to take a few for their own use.’ 


The goddess also told them that they might leave the bodies 
of their victims on the ground, and she would take care that they 
should be removed, provided they never looked back to see how 
she disposed of thom. On one occasion, however, a slave had 
the audacity to look back, and saw the goddess without any 
clothes on, devouring the bodies and throwing them about in the 
air. Her modesty and dignity were naturally offended, and she 
told them, that in future, they must bury the bodies themselves ; 
but from some remains of compassion for her ancient followers, 
she bestowed on them a pick-axe endowed with various super- 
natural qualities. 

A pick-axe is consecrated by each gang before setting out on 
an expedition, and is regarded bya Thu ¥ much in the same light 
as his sword is by a soldi , It is the mark of his profession ;— 
he swiars by it, and under such an awful sanction, that the per- 
soa who forswears himself will, within two or three days, § die a 
‘horrid death; his head will turn round, his face towards his 
‘ back, and he will writhe in tortures till he dies.’ The sound 
of the consecrated pick-axe is never heard in digging a grave by 
any excepta Thug. It is carried by the shrewedest, cleanest, 
and most sober and careful man of the party in his waist-belt. 
While in camp, he buries it in a secure place with its point in 
the direction they intend to go; and if another direction is bet- 
ter, its point will be found changed. lormerly it used to be 
thrown into a well, whence it w ould come up of itself, when sum- 
moned with the appropriate ce remonies ; but since the northern 
‘Thugs have begun to do what is forbidden, and neglected what 
is enjoined, it has lost that virtue, as far as the *y are concerned. 
In the Deccan, where the primitive spirit of Thuggee has not 
be en departed from, this is still the case. ‘ During a whole ex- 

‘ pedition that I made with them,’ says a northern Thug, who 
served a campaign with the people of his own profession, in 
the south, ‘ Imam Khan and his brother carried the pick-axe, 

‘and I heard them repeatedly in the morning call them from the 
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‘ well into which they had thrown them overnight, and saw 
‘ the pick-axes come of themselves from the well, and fall into 
‘ their aprons, which they held open thus— Here he described the 
‘ mode.’ 

The most ordinary and effectual mode, however, in which the 
goddess interferes in behalf of her votaries, is by means of omens. 
These are considered by the Thugs as signs expressly appointed 
to guide them to their prey, or to warn them of approaching dan- 
ger; and no member of the fraternity doubts, that if these omens 
had been attended to and the other prescribed rules observed, the 
system of Thuggee must have flourished under the auspices of 
its divine patroness, in spite of all our efforts for its suppression. 

All the different kinds of omens are too numerous to be speci- 
fied, but the following may be taken as specimens. The striking 
coincidence between the rules of augury observed by the Thugs, 
and those of ancient Greece and Rome, will not fail to be per- 
ceived. 


‘ Pilhaoo.—The appearance or voice of the animals from which omens 
are taken, on the left. The reverse of the Thibaoo. If the Pilhaoo 
promises good according to their rules of augury, it is always the better 
from being followed by the Thibaoo soon after. If it threatens evil, that 
evil is mitigated by the Thibaoo. 


‘ The Pilhaoo, or omen on the left, must be observed first on opening 
an expedition, and it must be followed by the Thibaoo immediately after, 
or the expedition cannot be entered upon. It signifies that the Deity 
has taken the gang by the left arm, to lead them on; but she must give 
them the Thibaoo, to signify that she has taken them by the right arm 
also, or the party appointed to take the auspices returns home, and the 
gang waits till the omens are unexceptionable. 

‘ The Pilhaoo perceived on leaving any stage during the expedition or 
preparing to leave it, promises good. ‘The Thibavo threatens evil, and 
the gang halts. On reaching any stage, the Pilhaoo threatens evil, and 
they must move on without resting. ‘The Thibaoo promises good, and 
they rest securely,’ 

¢ Burauk.—The omen of the wolf or wolves crossing their road. If 
from left to right, it threatens great evil. If from right to left, it is a 
good omen. If its call be heard during the day, the gang must imme- 
diately quit the country in which they hear it. If between midnight 
and daylight, it is bad; if between evening and midnight, indifferent ; 
between mid-day and sunset, it is not so bad as between sunrise and mid- 
day. They call it the weeping (Chimmama) of the wolf, and consider 
the sound mournful. The single wolf portends more than a pair; and 
the Burauk is, whether for good or for bad, one of the most important 
omens. 

‘ Chirriya.—A chirping of the small owlet, which Thugs consider a 
bad omen, whether made while the bird is sitting or flying ; it is said to 
be a melancholy and low sound, seldom repeated. Jude, Jemadar, who 
was considered to be one of the best augurers of his day, lived at Mur- 
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nae, a celebrated Thug village, and it is said that, returning one morning 
from a walk in the fields, he told his friend that he had heard the Chir- 
riya in a manner that indicated some great calamity at hand. That 
night, or the night after, Mr Halhed is said to have attacked the village, 
and Lieutenant Monsel was killed. It was, I believe, in November, 
1812.’ 

‘ Duheea.—The call or cry of the hare. They will perish in the jun- 
gles, they say, after hearing it, if they do not make sacrifices ; and the 
hare or some other animal of the forest will drink water out of their 
skulls: if they kill any one whom they have with them at the time, they 
will find no booty on him, or what they find will tend to their ruin.’ 

The efficacy of this omen is illustrated in the conversations :— 

‘ Q.—Do you ever recollect any misfortune arising from going on 
when a hare crossed the road before you? 

‘ Nasir of Singhapore—Yes ; when General Doveton commanded the 
troops at Jhalna, we were advancing towards his camp: a hare crossed 
the road ; we disregarded the omen, though the hare actually screamed 
in crossing, and went on. The very next day I, with seventeen of our 
gang, were seized; and it was with great difficulty and delay that we got 
our release. We had killed some people belonging to the troops, but 
fortunately none of their property was found upon us.’ 

‘ Dunteroo.—The ass. The Thugs think the omen of the ass the most 
important of all, whether it threatens evil or promises good. ‘ Sou 
pukheroo ek Dunteroo.”—*« The ass is equal to a hundred birds,” is a 
maxim in augury. The omen of the ass is also superior to that of all 
quadrupeds ! If they hear it bray on the left on opening an expedition 
(Pilhaoo), and it is soon after repeated on the right ( Thibaoo), they be- 
lieve that nothing on earth can prevent their success during that expe- 
dition, though it should last for years.’ 

«« Even the most sensible approvers,” Captain Sleeman observes, 
“who have been with me for years, as well Musulmans as Hindus, be- 
lieve that their good or ill success always depended upon the skill with 
which the omens were discovered and interpreted, and the strictness 
with which they were observed and obeyed. One of the old Sindouse 
stock told me yesterday (May 30, 183: 5), in presence of twelve others 
from Hydrabad, Behar, the Dooab, Oude, Rajpootana, and Bundlecund, 
assembled for the purpose of revising this vocabulary, that had they not 
attended to these omens, they could never have thrived as they did, and 
that in ordinary cases of murder a man seldom escape od after one of them, 
while they and their families had for - generations thrived, though 
they had murdered hundreds of people. « This, ’ said he, * could never 
have been the case, had we not ane to omens, and had not omens 
been intended for us. There were always signs around us to guide us 
to rich booty and warn us of danger, had we been always wise enough 
to discern them, and religious enough to attend to them.” Every Thug 
present concurred with him from his soul.’ 


Besides her ordinary interference in their behalf by means of 
omens, and the supernatural virtues of the sacred pick-axe, the 
goddess interposes in a special manner to protect or revenge her 
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followers when the occasion requires. Of this several striking 
instances are given. 


‘ Q.— Above the Nurbudda, chiefs have never had the same dread of 
punishing Thugs as below it ; have they ? 

‘ Feringeea.—They had formerly, and have still in m: ny parts. 

*Q.—Why should they fear ; have there been any instances of suffer- 
ing from it ? 

* Feringeea.—A great many. Was not Nanha, the Raja of Jhalone, 
made leprous by Davey for putting to death Bodhoo and his brother 
Khumolee, two of the most noted Thugs of their day. He had them 
trampled under the feet of elephants, but the leprosy broke out upon his 
body the very next day. 

¢ Q.—Did he believe that this punishment was inflicted by Davey for 
putting them to death ? 

‘ Dorgha Musulman —He was quite sensible 

* Q.—Did he do any thing to ap vase her ? 

‘ as thing. Bodhoo had began a well in Jhalone ; the 
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Raja built it up in a magnificent style; he had a tom) raised to their 
name, fed Bri eee and consecrated it, had wors! ip instituted upon it, 
but all in vain; the disease was incurable, and the Raja died in a few 
months a miserable death. ‘The tomb and well are both kept up and 
visited by hundreds to this day, and no one doubts that the Raja was 
punished for putting these two Thugs to death, 

‘¢ Q.—But Bodhoo had his nose and hands eut off before, and could 
have been no favourite of Davey’s ¢ 

‘ Feringeea.—But he was a Thug of great repute ; for sagacity we 
have never seen his equal; people who had been robbed used to go to 
him as an oracle. 

‘Q.—But he had turned informer, and was sent to Jhalone by Mr 
Stockwell to arrest his associates 

¢ Dorcha—He went to Mr Stockwell in a passion ; his heart was not 
fully turned away from us then. 

* Q.—Have you any other instances ? 

‘ Inaent.—Hundreds ! When Madhajee Scindheea caused seventy 
Thugs to be executed at Muthura, was he not warned in a dream by 
Davey that he should release them? and did he not the very day after 
their execution begin to spit blood? and did he not die within three 
months ? 

‘ Feringeea.—When Dureear the Rahtore, and Komere and Patore, 
the Kuchwaha Rajpoots, Zumeendars, arrested eighty of the Thugs who 
had settled at Nodha after the murder of Lieutenant Monsel, they had 
many warnings to let them go; but they persisted, and ke pt them till 
some thirty died. T hey collected fourteen thousand rupees at the rate 
of one hundred and twenty-five rupees from every Thug. What be- 
came of their families? Have they not all peris hed ? They have not a 
child left. Rae Sing Havildar, the Gwalior Subha of Nodha, took the 
money, but that very day his only son and the best horse in his stable 
are and he was himself taken ill, and died soon after a miserable death. 

‘ Nasir.— Ah, Davey took care of you = n, and why ? Was it not be- 
cause you were more attentive to her or 
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‘ Zulfukar.—Yes ; we had then some regard for religion. We have 
lost it since. All kinds of men have been made Thugs, and all classes 
of people murdered, without distinction, and little attention has been 
paid to omens. How after this could we expect to escape ? 

Nasiv.—Be assured that Davey never forsook us till we neglected 
her. 

‘Q.—Do you know of any instance of her punishing a man for an- 
noying Thugs in the Deccan ? 

‘ Sahib Khan —A great many. The Raja of Kundul, some ninety 
coss east from Hy« rabad, arrested all the Thugs in his raj for some mur- 
ders they had committed. For three successive nights the voice of 
Davey was heard from the top of every temple in the capital, warning 
the Raja to release them. ‘The whole town heard her, and urged the 
Raja tocomply. He was obstinate, and the third night the bed on which 
he and his Ranee were sleeping was taken up by Davey, and dashed vio- 
lently against the ground. 

é Q. —W ere they killed ? 

Nasir —They were not killed, but they were dreadfully bruised ; and 
had they not rele ‘ased the Thugs, they would certainly have been killed 
the next night. 

‘ Q.—Were any of you present ? 

‘ Sahib Khan.—Our fathers were, and we heard it from them. It oc- 
curred sixty years ago. 

‘Q— And do you think that the chiefs have still the same dread of 
pants hing Thugs in all parts of India ? 

Sahib.—Certainly not in all parts ; because in many they have been 
suffered to punish them with impunity, on account of their neglectof 
roe s and omens. 

Morlee.—There is no fear now. They are every where seized and 
susie od with ee there i is no resisting your good fortune. 

‘ Durgha.— The Company’s good fortune is such, that before the sound 
of your drums, sorcerers, witches and demons take flight, and how can 
Thuggee stand ?’ 


Notwithstanding their recent backsliding, the Thugs are not 
wanting in gratitude to their divine patroness for all these fa- 
vours. A choice portion of each spoil is set aside for her, pre- 
vious to the division, and numerous rites are observed in her ho- 
nour, of which the following will serve for an example. 


‘ Tupounee. A sacritice of sugar to Bhowanee. This sacrifice is of- 
fered at the first convenient place after every murder. One rupee and 
four annas worth of coarse sugar is purchased and put upon a blan- 
ket or sheet spread upon the cleanest place they can select. Near the 
pile of sugar and on the blanket they place the consecrated pick-axe, and 
a piece of silver, as a “ Roop Dursun,” or silver offering. The most 
esteemed leader of the gang, who is supposed to be most in favour with 
the goddess, and best acquainted with the modes of propitiating her, is 
placed on the blanket, with his face to the west. As many noted 
stranglers as it can conveniently contain, sit on each side of this leader, 
with their faces in the same direction, They must be, including the 
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leader, an even number. The rest of the gang sit outside the blanket. 
The leader now makes a hole in the ground, and having put into it a 
little of the sugar, he lifts his clasped hands and eyes towards heaven, 
and with his mind fixed —_ the goddess, he says, ‘“ Great goddess ! as 
you vouchsafed one lack and sixty-two thousand rupees to Joora Naik, 
and Koduk Bunwaree* in their need, so we pray thee, fulfil our desires.” 
In this prayer all the Thugs fervently join, repeating the words after 
the leader. He then sprinkles some water over the pit and pick-axe, 
and places a little sugar upon the extended hands of every Thug seated 
upon the blanket with him. One of the gang now gives the signal for 
strangling in the same manner as if they were going to commit murder, 
and the Thugs upon the carpet eat their sugar in solemn silence. Not 
a word is spoken till they have eaten the whole, and drunk some water, 
‘Lhe pile of sugar is now distributed, as consecrated food, to the whole 
of the gang entitled from their rank to partake of it. They eat it all 
with silent reverence, so that no part may fall to the ground ; and if any 
fall, it is put into the pit, that it may not he soiled by the foot of any 
one. The silver is then given back to the person who lent it for the 
purpose. 

‘« No one but a man who has strangled with his own hands, and is at 
the same time a free man, is suffered to partake of the sugar thus con- 
secrated. For those who have not yet strangled a victim, or are not 
free men, sugar is set apart from the pile befure consecration, and they 
eat it at the same time as the others on the signal given. If any thing 
improper, or indecorous in language, manner, or conduct, takes place 
during this ceremony, they consider it an evident sign of the displeasure 
of the dei sity, and ¢ desp: ir of further success during the expedition. 

‘ If any particle of the consecrated sugar should be left on the ground, 
and eaten by a dog or any other animal, they would, they believe, suffer 
under the displeasure of the deity for years, If any other human being 
should taste the sugar, they are persuaded that he would immediately 
take to the trade of Thuggee, and never be able to leave it off, whatever 
may have been his rank or condition in life. If they have any young 
disciple about whose advancement they are very solicitous, they try to 
get for him a little of the consecrated s sugar, assured that he will advance 
rapidly in his profession after eating it.’ 


It will now, we think, be apparent, in what the principle of 
Thuggee consists; what it was which gave rise to the pheno- 
menon of several thousand persons pursuing murder as a trade,— 
generation after generation, not one of whom entertained the 
least suspicion that he was doing wrong. ‘The Thugs are the 





* Joora Naik was a celebrated leader of Multan Thugs. He and his 
slave Khoduk Bunwaree are said to have killed a man who had, in jewels 
and other articles, property to the value of L.16,000, laden upon a mule. 
They brought home the booty, assembled all the members of their fra- 
ternity within reach, and honestly divided the whole, as if all had been 
present. Joora Naik, his wife, and slave, were all canonised in conse- 
quence. 
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followers of a deity who delights in blood. Thuggee is by no 
means the only horror which is patronised by her. Every mur- 
derer looks to her as his protectress. She is the goddess of 
destruction, and of all the Hindu Pantheon, she alone is appeased 
by human sacrifices. ‘Till lately there was a petty state, called 
Jaintia, on the eastern frontier of Bengal, the Chiefs of which 
had long been notorious for kidnapping our subjects and offering 
them up on her shrine. In 1821, a shepherd boy was rescued from 
their servants while they were dragging him away from the 
Sylhet district for this purpose ; and the Raja was then solemnly 
warned of the consequences which would follow a repetition of 
the act. After this, in 1831, as three of our subjects were pass- 
ing along the high-road in our own district of Assam, the Jaintia 
people rushed out upon them, and carried them up into the hills. 
‘They were adorned for sacrifice, and separately conveyed to three 
temples on the peaks of the hill, where they were left, bound and 
guarded, to await the appointed hour. Fortunately, a storm 
arose, in the darkness and confusion caused by which, one of the 
victims sueceeded in untying the cords with which he was bound. 
IIe rushed down the hill, and next morning at break of day he 
reached the nearest British police station more dead than alive, 
—the sacrificial garments and jewels still upon him. The mur- 
der was completed, as regarded the other two victims. After many 
vain attempts to obtain redress, the Raja and his Chiefs were 
punished, and the only effectual security was obtained against a 
recurrence of the practice, by the incorporation of the petty 
state with the British dominions. This is only one of many 
similar horrors which we might relate. Itis no uncommon thing 
to hear of persons cutting their own throats, or decapitating their 
children at the shrine of "this bloodthirsty deity. 

To the Thugs, therefore, murder is an act of religion, just as 
much as the practice of charity is to a Christian. When, by ac- 
cording favourable omens, their patroness is supposed to have 
revealed her will for the sacrifice of travellers, those of the stricter 
sort dare not disobey. 


© Q.—How’ (asks Captain Sleeman) ‘can you murder old men and 
young children without some emotions of pity—calmly and deliberately 
as they sit with you and converse with you,—and tell you of their 
wrivate aflairs,—of their hopes and fears,—and of their wives and 
children whom they are going to meet after years of absence, toil, and 
suffering ? 

‘A.—From the time that the omens have been favourable, we con- 
sider them as victims thrown into our hands by the deity to be killed ; 
and that we are a mere instrument in her hands to destroy them : that 
if we do not kill them, she will never be again propitious to us, and we 
and our families shall be involved in misery and want. 
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¢ Q.—And you can sleep as soundly hy the bodies or over the 


graves 


of those you have murdered, and eat your meals with as much appetite 
as ever? 


‘ Sahib.—Just the same; we sleep and eat just the same, unless we 
are afraid of being discovered. 

‘Q.—And when you see or hear a bad omen, you think it is the order 
of the deity not to kill the travellers you have with you, or are in pur- 
suit of ? 

‘ Sahib—yYes; it is the order not to kill them, and we dare not 
disobey.’ 


It is, however, still a controverted point of Thug theology, whe- 
ther, when a traveller falls into their hands under fav ourable omens, 
they are bound by their religion to kill him, or are only permitted 
to do so, if it happei 1s to suit their convenience. The orthodox 
divines of the south are, as usual, for the unsparing use of the 
sash. ‘The heretics of the north recommend that mercy should 
be shown in such cases ; and are, in consequence, looked upon by 
their brethren of the Deccan in much the same light in which a 
Baptist is regarded at Oxford. 


¢Q.—When you have a poor traveller with you, or a party of travellers, 
who appear to have little property about them, and you hear or see a very 
good omen, do you not let them go, in the hope that the virtue of the 
omen will guide you to better prey ? 

‘ Durgha Musulman.—Let them go !—never, never—kubhee nuheen, 
kubhee nuheen. 

‘ Nasar Musulman, of Telingana.—Uow could we let them go? Is 
not the good omen the order from Heaven to killthem, and would it not 
be disobedience to let them go? If we did not kill them, should we ever 
get any more travellers ? 

‘ Feringeea Brahmun.—! have known the experiment tried with 
good effect.—I have known travellers who promised little let go, and the 
virtue of the omen brought better. 

* Inaent Musulman.—yYes, the virtue of the omen remains, and the 
traveller who has little should be let go, for you are sure to get a better. 

‘ Sahib Khan, of Telingana.—Never! never! This is one of your 
northern heresies. You could never let him go , without losing all the 
fruits of your expedition. You might get property, but it could never 
do you any good. No success could result from your disobedience. 

‘ Morlee Rajpoot.—Certainly not! The travellers who are in our 
hands when we have a good omen must never be let go, whether they 
promise little or much; the omen is unquestionably the order, as Nasir 
says. 

‘ Nasir.—The idea of securing the good willof Davey by disobeying 
her orders is quite monstrous. We Deccan Thugs do not understand 
how you got hold of it. Our ancestors were never guilty of such folly. 

* Feringeea—You do not mean to say that we of Murne and Sind- 
ouse were not as well instructed as you of Telingana ? 

‘ Nasir and Sahib Khan.—We only mean to say that you have clearly 
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mistaken the nature of a good omen in this case. It is the order of 
Davey to take what she has put in our way: at least so we, in the 
Deccan, understand it.’ 


As the Thugs have a religion of their own, they are regarded 
among themselves as religious or otherwise according to the 
degree of strictness —_— “which they observe the rules of their 
peculiar faith, In England it may appear odd to classify pro- 
essional murderers as religious or otherwise; but this distinction 
is not unknown to the more refined morality of India. ‘ His 
* father (a noted Thug) used to drink very hard, and in his fits 
* of intoxication he used to neglect his prayers and his days of fast. 
All days were the same with him. ‘This lad, Shumsheera (also 
a Thug) was alw: iys sober, and redigi ously diepated, and separated 
from his father, living always with his uncle Dondee (another 
Thug) who was a very worthy and good man, 

Another consequence of the peculiar religious belief of the 
‘Thugs is, that they draw a distinction between Thuggee and 
murder. In our eyes, all killing is wrong which is not sane- 
tioned by the laws of the country: in the opinion of the Thugs, 
itis wrong when it is not sanctioned by the municipal law of the 
country, or the divine law of their patroness Kalee. ‘They add 
to the cases in which the destruction of human life is permitted, 
that of travellers who fall into their hands when the omens are 
favourable. 


~ 


. 


‘Q.—Anid you believe that if you were to murder without the obser- 
vance of the omens and regulations, you would be punished both in this 
world and the next like other men ? 

¢ Sahib.—Certainly ; no man’s family ever survives a murder: it be- 
comes extinct. A Thug who aunts 4s In this way loses the children he 
has, and is never blessed with mor 

¢Q.—In the same manner as ee a Thug had murdered a Thug ? 

¢ Sahib.—Precisely ; he cannot escape punishment. 

‘Q.—And when you observe the omens and rules, you neither feel a 
dread of punishment here nor hereafter ? 

¢ Sahib.— Never, 

The superiority which the Thugs assume over ordinary mur- 
derers is in the highest degree amusing. ‘They even lay claim 
to the title of public benef. ietors, on the ground of their having 
opened the shortest, and, if they are to be trusted, by far the 
most certain road to heaven. 

¢Q.—Are you never afraid of the spirits of the persons you murder ? 

‘ Nasir.—Never ; they cannot trouble us. 

‘Q—Why? Do they not trouble other men when they commit mur- 
der ? 

‘ Nasir.—Of course they do. The man who commits a murder is 
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always haunted by spirits. He has sometimes fifty at a time upon him, 
and they drive him mad. 

‘ Q.—And how do they not trouble you ? 

‘ Nasir.—Are not the people we kill, killed by the orders of Davey ? 

‘ Kuleean.—Yes, it is by the blessing of Davey that we escape that 
evil. 

‘ Durgha.—Do not all whom we kill go to Paradise, and why should 
their spirits stay to trouble us ?’ 


There is no end to the new and singular results of this dis- 
torted state of morals. In every respect in which their pecu- 
liar tenets do not clash with the ordinary rules of morality, 
these professional murderers are not only blameless, but even 
exemplary in the performance of the various duties of life. 


‘ No men,’ remarks Capt. Sleeman, ‘observe more strictly in domestic 
life all that is enjoined by their priests or demanded by their respective 
castes; nor do any men cultivate with more care the esteem of their 
neighbours, or court with more assiduity the good-will of all constituted 
local authorities. In short, to men who do not know them, the princi- 
pal members of these associations will always appear to be among the 
most amiable, most respectable, and most intelligent members of the 
lower, and sometimes the middle and higher classes of native society ; 
and it is by no means to be inferred that every man who attempts to 
screen them from justice knows them to be murderers.’ 


The most hardened ‘Thugs not unfrequently g vain the esteem 
of the European officers employ ed in seizing om by the pro- 
priety of their conduct and the mild decorum of their manner. 


‘ Bhimmee,’ observes Mr Macleod, ‘is a mild respectable kind of man, 
who would certainly not appear born for a gallows, and I hope you will 
let him remain with me. I feel interested, too, for the whole of Laek’s 
family, among whom I do not think there is naturally any vice; and 
shocking as their proceedings would appear at home, very many pallia- 
ting circumstances evidently exist here, and we must be guided by what 
is expedient. To Laek the sentence of any of his brothers would be 
most disheartening. When he heard of their arrest, he repeated with 
great feeling a Hindostanee verse to this effect: “I was a pearl once 
residing in comfort in the ocean. I surrendered myself, believing I 
should repose in peace in the bosom of some fair damsel—but, alas! they 
have pierced me, and passed a string through my body, and have left me 
to dangle in constant pain as an ornament to her nose.” Another officer, 
speaking of another Thug, says, “ He has one of the most benevolent 
countenances that I have ever seen. He looks as though he would 
rather commit suicide than common and cold-blooded murder.” Anda 
third officer, speaking of another, says, ‘ He is one of the best men I 
have ever known! and I believe that Makeem may be trusted in any 
relation of life save that between a Thug who has taken the auspices, 
and a traveller with something worth taking upon him. They all look 
upon travellers as sportsmen look upon hares and pheasants ; and they 
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recollect their favourite Beles, or places for murder, as sportsmen recol- 
lect their best sporting grounds, and talk of them, when they can, with 
the same kind of glee.”’ 

It is certainly part of the business of a Thug to cultivate a 
mild and conciliatory deportment, both with a view to inveigle 
travellers and secure to himself protectors; but we conceive that 
this is not of itself sufficient to account for the facts before us. 
In Europe, hardened criminals are seldom distinguished even for 
having * benevolent countenances ;’ and if we examine into the 
details of their domestic life, the traces of their ferocious occupa- 
tion become still more apparent. Such persons are by no means 
remarkable for being good husbands, good fathers, or good neigh- 
bours. Neither do they almost invariably abstain from wanton 
cruelty, or from offering any outrage either to mind or body be- 
yond what is necessary for depriving their victims of life, which 
is the case with the Thugs. ‘ No Thug,’ Captain Sleeman 
observes, ‘was ever known to offer insult, either in act or in 
‘speech, to the women they were to murder. No gang would 
‘ever dare to murder a woman with whom one of its members 
* should be suspected of having had connexion.’ Whence, then, 
is this difference ? How does it happen that crime has lost its 
brutalizing influence in the case of the Thugs? The real expla- 
nation seems to be this. No man’s moral feeling is offended b 
doing what he does not consider to be wrong. ‘The Thugs are 
not hardened by the practice of murder, because they do not 
believe it to be murder in the way in which they commit it, 
Soldiers fighting in their country’s cause could not be less con- 
scious of doing wrong than the Thugs are. Both entertain an 
implicit belief, that an exception has been made in their favour 
in the general law for the preservation of human life ; and, there- 
fore, both are satisfied that they are doing nothing more than 
their duty in putting their fellow-creatures to death. 

But although conscience may be silenced by false religion, hu- 
man nature cannot be brought at once to view human ‘suffering 
with indifference. Children are trained to the practice of Thug- 
gee by a gradual process; and great care is taken not to shock 
them ‘by too sudden an introduction to scenes of actual murder. 

‘ Sahib.—The first expedition they neither see nor hear any thing of 
murder. They know not our trade ;—they get presents, purchased out 
of their share, and beccme fond of the wandering life, as they are always 
mounted upon ponies. Before the end of the journey they know that 
we rob. ‘The next expedition they suspect that we commit murder, 
and some of them even know it; and in the third expedition they see 
all.’ 

A striking instance is afterwards given of the danger of too 
abruptly exposing to children the mysteries of this horrid craft, 
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‘ Feringeea.—About twelve years ago my cousin Aman Subahdar 
took out with us my cousin Kurhora, brothe 1 of Omrow approver, a lad 
of fourteen, for the first time. [He was mounted upon a pretty pony, and 
Hursooka, an adopted son of Aman’s, was appointed to take c harge of the 
boy. 

‘ We fell in with five Sikhs, and when we set out before daylight in 
the morning, Hursooka, who had been already on three expeditions, was 
ordered to take the bridle and keep the boy in the rear out of sight and 
hearing. ‘The boy became alarmed, and impatient, got away from Hur- 
sooka, and galloped up at the instant the signal for murder was given, 
He heard the screams of the men, and saw them all strangled. He was 
seized with a trembling, - 1d fell from his pony ; he became immediately 
delirious, was dreadfully alarmed at the sight of the turbans of the murder- 
ed men, and when any one touched or spoke to him, talked about the mur- 
ders, and screamed exactly like a boy who talks in his sleep, and trembled 
violently if any one sp ‘ke to him or touched him. We could not get 
him on; and after burying the | odlies , Aman and J, and a few others, 

sat hy him while the gang went on: we were very fond of him, and tried 
all we could to tri inqui illize him, ae he never recovered his senses, and 
before evening he died. I have seen many instances of feelings greatly 
shocked at the sight of the tirst murder, but never one so strong as this. 
Kurhora was a very fine boy, and Hursooka took his death much to 
heart, and turned Fukeer; he is now at some temple on the bank of the 


Nurbudda river,’ 


Instances also are not wanting of the amiable dispositions of 
human nature breaking through the restraints which have been 
placed upon them by a mistaken system, even in the case of the 
most practised Thugs. 


¢Q—And you are worse than the Duckun Thugs, for you murder 
handsome young women as " ‘ll as the old and ugly ? 

‘ Feringeca. —Not alw ays. [ and my cousin Aman Subahdar were with 
a gang of one hundred and fifty Thugs on an expedition through Ruaj- 
pootana about thirteen years ago, when we met a handmaid of the Pesh- 
wa, Bajee Row’s, on her way from Poona to Cawnpore. We intended 
to kill her and her followers, but we found her very beautiful, and after 
having her and her party three days within our grasp, — — that 
they had a lakh and a half of rupees worth of property in jewels and 
other things with them, we let her and all her party go: we had talked 
to her and felt love towards her, for she was very beantifal. 

¢ Q.—And how came you to kill the Moghulanee? She also is said to 
have been very handsome, 

‘ Feringeea.—We none of us ventured near her palankeen. The Musul- 
mans were the only men that approached her before the murder. Madar 
Buksh approver strangled her. 

‘Q.—What did you get from them ? 

© Durgha.—Six hundred rupees worth of property. 

‘Q.—And was this enough to tempt so large a gang to murder a beau- 
tiful young woman ? 
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‘ Durgha.—We were very averse to it, and often said that we should 
not get two rupees a-piece, and that she ought to be let go; but Ferin- 
geea insisted upon our taking her. 

‘ Q.—How did youadvise the murder of a young woman like this ? 

‘ Feringeea. It was her fate to die by our hands. I had several times 
tried to shake them off before we met the Musulmans, and when we came 
to Lalsont, I told her that she must go on, as I had joined some old 
friends, and should be del ayed. She then told me that I must go to her 
home with her near Agra, or she would get me into trouble ; and being 
a Brahmun while she was a Musulman, I was afraid that I should be 
accused of improper intercourse, and turned out of caste.’ 


A singular reason is assigned by the Thugs for their general 
indifference to the pangs of “their Victims. 


© Feringevu ‘ We all feel pity sometimes,” olserved a Thug leader, 
“ but the sugar of r the Tuponee sacrifice changes our nature. It would 
change the nature of a horse. Let any man once taste of that sugar, and 
he will be a Thug though he know all the trades and have all the wealth 
in the world. I never wanted food; my mother's family was opulent, 
her relations high in office. I have hee n high in office myself, and be- 
came so great a favourite wherever I went, that I was sure of promotion : 

yet I was always miserable while absent from my gang, and obliged to 
return to Thuggee. My father made me taste of that fatal sugar when 
I was yet a mere boy ; and if I were to live a thousand years ‘I should 
never be uble to follow any other trade, 


There can be no doubt that Thugs * become strongly attached 
to their detestable occupation. The y rarely, if ever, abandon 
it. ‘Those who, narrowly escaping » the merited vengeance of 
the law, are released from prison on security, are seldom able 
to refrain from resuming their old employment ; and those who, 
bending under the weight of years and infirmities, are no longer 
able to bear an active or principal part, continue to aid the cause 

‘by keeping watch, procuring intelligence, or dressing the food 
‘ of their younger confederates. ‘This attachment to their pro- 
fession may, however, be accounted for without attributing any 
miraculous influence to the ‘ sacred sugar.’ ‘Their calling is, in 
their esteem, both honourable and ho! ly;—by along course of 
education it has beeome habitual; and it is recommended to them 
both by its luerativeness and by the intervals of leisure which it 
affords. Persons who have been accu tomed to a life of mixed 
idleness and adventure are not easily reconciled to quiet and re- 
gular habits. It is well known, that scarcely any thing is so diffi- 
cult to reclaim as a Gipsy, or an American Indian. 

Some of the most curious passages in the dialogues are those 
in which an attempt is made by the Thug approvers to reconcile 
tlie supposed divine origin of Thugece with our success against 
it. ‘The system is under the special protection of deity, and yet 
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unbelieving men have made serious inroads upon it. Nay, the 
more intelligent of the Thugs do not pretend to deny the proba- 
bility even of its entire subversion. Here then is a problem of 
which we have the solution afforded us in the following conver- 
sations :— 


‘ Q.—But if there was such a deity as Bhowanee, and she were your 
patroness, how could she allow me and others to seize and punish so many 
Thugs ? 

Nasir.—I have a hundred times heard my father and other old and 
wise men say, when we had killed a sweeper, and otherwise infringed 
their rules, that we should be some day punished for it; that the Euro- 
pean rulers would be made the instruments to chastise us for our disre- 
gard of omens, and neglect of the rules laid down for our euidance.,’ 

* « > P * 
¢Q.—You think an institution formed by Davey, the goddess, cannot 
be ~~ mwressed by the hand of man ? 

Nasir.—Certainly, I think so. 

*Q.—But you think that no man is killed by man’s killing, “ adme ke 
marne se koee murta nuheen ;” that all who are strangled, are strangled 
in effect by God ? 

‘ Nasir.—Certainly. 

‘*Q—Then by whose killing have all the Thugs who have been hung 
at Saugor and Jubulpore been killed ? 

‘ Nasir.—God’s, of course. 

¢Q.—You think that we could never have caught and executed them 
but by the aid of God ? ; 

‘ Nasir.—Certainly not. 

‘ Q.—Then you think that so far we have been assisted by God in what 
we have done ? 

¢ Nasir.—Yes. 

‘Q.—And you are satisfied that we should not have ventured to do 
what we have done, eae we were assured that our God was working with 
a: or rather that we were the mere instruments in his hands? 

‘ Nasir.—Yes, I am. 

¢Q.—Then do you not think that we ms ry go on with the same assu- 
rance till the work we have in hand is done ; till, in short, the system of 
Thuggee is suppressed ? , 

‘ Nasir.—God is almighty. 

¢ Q.—And there is but one God ? 

¢ Nasir.—One God above all gods, 

‘ Q.—And if that God above all gods supports us, we shall succeed ? 

Nasir.— Certainly. 

‘Q.—Then we are all satisfied that he is assisting us, and therefore 
hope to succeed even in the Deccan ? 

Nasir.—God only knows.’ 


It is clear that, whatever the event mz iy be, both parties will 
retain their own opinion to the last. 


‘ Moradun.—We see God is assisting you, and that Davey has with- 
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drawn her protection on account of our transgressions. We have s sadly 
neglected her worship. God knows in what it will all end. 

‘Q.—True, God only knows: but we hope it will end in the entire 
suppression of this wic ked and foolish system ; and in the conviction on 
yor part, that Davey has really had nothing to do with it. 

Nasir.—That Dave y instituted Thuggee, and supported it as long as 
we attended to her omens, and observed ‘the rules framed by the wisdom 
of our ancestors, nothing in the world can ever make us doubt.’ 


The association of Mahomedans with Hindus in the worship 
of Kalee must have attracted attention. ‘This is the more re- 
markable, as the rules of the Mahomedan religion are especial- 
ly directed to —- in the minds of its followers, the belief in 
the unity of the Godhead. No carved image, no painted repre- 
sentation of man or beast, is allowed either in their mosques or 
houses. ‘The perpetual exclusion of idolatry from their religious 
system has always been their peculiar boast. Since the fourth 
century, ¢ hristianity has been more or less debased by idol wor- 
ship; but, as far as we know, this is the first instance of its in- 
troduction into Mahomedanism. ‘The Hindus have, in some 
respects, particularly in the South of India, adopted the religious 
practices of the Mahomedans; but we never before heard that 
the Mahomedans had fallen into the idolatry of the Hindus. 
We shall leave the Mahomedan ‘Thugs to furnish their own 
explanation of this departure from the first doctrine of their faith. 

¢ Q.—You are a Musulman ? 

‘ Sahib.—Yes, and the greater part of the Thugs of the south are Mu- 
sulmans. 

¢Q.— And you still marry, inherit, pray, eat and drink, according to 
the Koran ; and your para¢ dise is to be the paradise promised by “Ma- 
hommu 1] f 

‘ Sahib.—Yes, all, all. 

‘ Q.—Has Bhowanee been any where named in the Koran ? 

‘ Sahib.—_ No where. 

‘Tere a Musulman Thug from Hindostan interposed, and said, he 
thought Bhowanee and Fatima, the daughter of Mahommud, and wife 
of Alee, were one and the same person ; and that it was Fatima who in- 
vented the use of the handkerchief to strangle the great demon Rukut- 
heej-dana ; which ledto a discussion between him and some of my Musul- 
man native ofticers, who did not like to find the amiable Fatima converted 
into a god le SS of Thug rvee—an * Iphige nia in Tauris. + The Thug was 
a sturdy wrangler, and, in the estimation of his assoc late Thugs, had, I 
think, the best of the argument. 

‘Q.—Then has Bhowanee any thing to do with your paradise ? 

* Sahib.—Notbing. 

‘ Q.—She has no influence upon your future state ? 

‘ Sahib—None. 

Q.—Does Mahommud, your prophet, any where sanction crimes like 
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yours, the murder in cold blood of your fellow-creatures, for the sake of 
their money ? 

¢ Sahib.—No. 

‘ Q.—Does he not say that such crimes will be punished by God in the 
next world ? 

* Sahib.—Yes. 

‘¢Q.—Then do you never feel any dread of punishment hereafter ? 

« Sahib. Never; we never murder unless the omens are favourable ; 
and we consider favourable omens as the man lates of the deity. 

‘¢Q.— What deity ? 

¢ Sahib.— Bhowanee. 

‘ Q.—But Bhowanee, you say, has no influence upon the welfare, or 
otherwise, of your soul hereafter ? 

‘ Sahib.—None, we believe ; but she influences our fates in this world, 
and what she orders in this world, we believe that God will not punish 
in the next.’ 


Deprecatory offerings to Kalee as the goddess of destruction» 
appear to be very general among the Mahomed: ins, 

‘ Feringeea-—‘ OF course,’ observed a Thug leader to Capt. Sleeman, 
‘all men worship at her temples,’ 

‘Q.— No.—We Sahib log ( Europeans) never do. 

‘ Feringeea.—I mean all Hindus and Musulmans. 

‘ Here my Mahomedan officers again interposed, and declared that 
they never did; and that it was only the very lowest order of Musul- 
mans that did. But, unforty unately, these keen observers of passing 
events had seen the wives of some very respectable Musulmans at Jubul- 
pore, during the time that the small-pox was raging, take their children 
to her temples, and pros strate them Selene the i images of the goddess of 
Destruction. ‘The officers admitted this to be sometimes the case, but 
yretended that it was unknown to their husbands. 

‘ Sahib Khan and Nasir.—In the Deccan the greatest Nawabs and 
Officers of State worship at the temples, and prostrate themselves and 
their children before the image of the goddess when the small-pox or the 
cholera morbus rages. We have ourselves seen them do it often. 

*Q.—And do they believe you Thugs to be under her special pro- 
tection ? 

‘ Sahib and Nasir.—Some of them do, and though they often try to 
dissuade us from our trade, they are afraid to punish us. Bura Sahib 
Jemadar, of Madura, had several hundred followers, and used to make 
valuable presents to Nawab Dollee Khan, who knew how he got them, 
and offered him a high post with rent-free lands if he would leave off the 
trade. He would not. 

¢Q.—What became of him at last ? 

‘ Sahib and Nasir.—There was a great Decoit leader of the same 
name, who had been committing great ravages, and orders were sent by 
the Nawab to the local officers to blow him away from a gun as soon as 
they could seize him. ‘They seized Sahib Khan Thug, and blew him 
away by mistake, before the Nawab got information of the arrest. Ina 
few hours after his death a message came from the Nawab to say that 
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he feared there might be a mistake, and when he heard that Sahib Khan 
Thug had been blown away, he was much grieved, but said that God must 
have ordained it, and the fault was not his.’ 


It is even asserted that we have ourselves contributed to the 
general delusion of this impious worship. 


‘The Thugs,’ observes Capt. Sleeman, ‘and I understand all other 
Hindus, believe Kalee to have first appeared upon the earth in Calcutta. 
They believe also that after she had, through the means of the Thugs 
created by her for the special purpose, destroyed the great Demon Rukut- 
beej-dana at Bindachul, on the eastern extremity of the Vindeya range, 
she carried the body to Calcutta, and there buried it where her temple 
now stands. That place they consider to be her favourite seat, where 
she works more miracles than in all the rest of India. They have got a 
notion that, in Calcutta, even the Christians attend her worship, and 
make offerings to her temple ; and I believe the priests have always ac- 
tually made offerings to her image on great occasions in the name of the 
Honourable Company, out of the rents of the land with which Government 
has endowed the temple. European gentlemen and ladies frequently at- 
tend the nautches and feasts of her great days in the Durga Pooja ; and 
as these feasts are part of the religious ceremonies, this innocent curio- 
sity is very liable to be misconstrued by people at a distance from the 
scene, and should not therefore be indulged. The Hindus have a verse 
which they often repeat in their invocations. ‘ Kalee! Calcutta walee! 
tera buchun na jawe khalee.” Oh Kalee, great goddess of Calcutta, 
may thy promise never be made in vain.” She is said to delight in the 
name of Kunkalee, or man-eater, and to be always drinking the blood of 
men and of demons. They all believe Kalee to have been extremely 
black, and to have had features so terrifically hideous that no mortal man 
could dare to look upon them.’ 

The system of Thuggee is made for secrecy. Acting upon 
the maxim, ‘dead man tell no tales,’ they never rob without 
first murdering. ‘They never shed blood. In speaking of mat- 
ters relating to their profession, they use a slang which is under- 
stood only by themselves. ‘They never put their victims to death 
till they have a safe opportunity, even if it should be necessary 
to follow them hundreds of miles before they obtain one. There 
are also circumstances peculiar to India, which enable them to 
carry on the practice with much greater facility there than would 
be the case in most other countries. ‘These circumstances are 
thus summed up by Captain Sleeman :— 


‘The practice all over India of sending remittances in the precious 
metals and jewels, whenever the rate of exchange makes it in the smal- 
lest degree profitable to do so, by men on foot and in disguise, without 
any guard or arms to defend themselves—the necessity of drawing re- 
cruits for our armies from distant provinces, and of granting a certain 
portion of leave to revisit their homes every year during the hot season, 
when they set out every morning before daylight in order to avoid the 
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heat of the sun during the day—the custom of travelling on foot or on 
sinall ponies, almost universal among those who have occasion to make 
long journeys, of whatever rank or Vondition—their mode of prov iding 
and dressing their own food under the shade of trees by the wayside, 

without that communication with the people of the towns through which 
they pass, which would enable their friends to trace them when they 
disappear—the long tracts of grass and wood jungle through which all 
the roads pass—the little appearance of road that is any ‘where to be 
found, and the consequent facility with which they are led aside by bye- 
paths into places suited for murder—the number of such places in wood 
and grass jungles, rivers, ravines, and water-courses by which every road 
is intersected or bordered—the unreserved manner in which travellers of 
the same caste mix and communicate, and the facility with which men 
can feign different castes—the right of search every where assumed hy 
custom-house officers, which obliges travellers to display the nature and 
value of the property they carry—the paucity of commercial intercourse 
between towns along any of the great lines of road leading from and to 
the great seats of our civil and military establishments, in a country 
where every village produces what its populati m demands, and consumes 

almost all that it "produc es save its raw agricultural produce—the slow 
rate of transit where all produce is carried upon bullocks, and, conse- 

quently, the little chance the assassin has of being overtaken and inter- 
rupted in his operations ;—all these and many other circumstances pecu- 
liar to the country, favoured the growth of this system, and caused it to 
spread from one end of India to the other.’ 

These causes, however, do not lie beneath the surface. If 
any practice at all approaching in atrocity to that of Thuggee, 
were to be discovered in England, it would be immediately put 
down by an united effort of the whole people. Those who heard 
the shout of exultation which ran from street to street in the 
neighbourhood of the Old Bailey on the evening of the convic- 
tion of Bishop and his associates, will be able to form some idea 
of the way in which a Thug association would be dealt with in 
England. In India, however, the state of moral feeling is quite 
different. The Thugs have nothing to fear from public opinion. 
Instead of being denounced by their neighbours, they are gene- 
rally the most popular members of society, owing to their conci- 
liatory manners and the freedom with which they spend their 
money. ‘The native governments, instead of rooting them out, 
recognised them as a regular profession, protected them, and 
levied a fixed tax from them. ‘ Into whosesoever hands the prin- 
* cipal Thug settlement at the junction of the Chumbul and Jumna 
* fell, viz. the Nawab Wazeer, the Rana of Gohud, the Rohilla 
6 Chieftains, the Bhudorea Raja, the Raja of Bhurtpoor, and the 
* Gualior State, from time immemorial, has a tax of Rs. 24-8 on 
* every house inhabited by the Thugs heen levied, and paid to the 
* respective Amils.’ What would be thought if the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, on opening his next budget, was to announce 
a poll- tax upon Burkers as part of his ways and means! ‘The 
truth is, that the same religious feeling which leads the Thugs to 
believe that they are performing a laudable action in murdering 
travellers who are thrown in their way, while the auspices are fia- 
vourable, causes them to be regarded without horror by other 
Hindus. ‘They are supposed only to be doing their duty in that 
state of life to which God has called them. All Hindus, as well 
as the Thugs, believe in Kalee; and regarding them as her fol- 
lowers, they respect them, and dread the consequences of being 
instrumental in their punishment. 

Captain Sleeman observes, that ‘the want of sympathy be- 
tween men of different castes, or different places of abode, is, un- 
happily, the grand characteristic of Indian society; and as long 
as these assassins forbear to murder in and about the places where 
they reside, and conciliate or keep in ignorance the local police 
authorities, they are sure of being cherished as among the dearest 
members of society.’* ‘This is perfectly true. In India an 
universal selfishness prevails. ‘There is no mutual dependence,— 
no disposition to unite for the accomplishment of objects of com- 
mon advantage. ‘The ‘royal law of love’ has no prevalence there : 
nobody thinks of ‘doing unto others as he would be done by.’ 
The difference between ourselves and the natives in these re- 
spects is a constant theme of admiration to them. Great as our 
intellectual superiority is, it does not make nearly the same im- 
pression upon them as our moral superiority does. In regard to 
natural powers of mind, the natives and ourselves may be much 
ona level. Even in point of intellectual acquirements, the ma- 
jority of the English in India have not much to boast of; but the 
superiority of our moral qualities,—our veracity, our trustworthi- 
ness, our mutual dependence, our disposition to unite for the 
attainment of objects of public interest, even though we may not 
be ourselves immediately concerned,—is fully admitted by them. 
Europeans, on their first arrival in India, are often surprised, and 
somewhat disappointed, at hearing such frequent praise of what ap- 
pear to them the commonplace qualities of veracity and publicspirit, 
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* The indifference with which the destruction of human life is re- 
garded in India, when it does not affect a member of the same family or 
village community, is truly astonishing, ‘In Oude,’ Capt. Sleeman 
obecrves, *‘ where ‘the fields are almost all irrigated from wells, the bodies 
‘ were generally thrown into them ; and w hen the cultivators discovered 
‘ them, they hardly ever thought it worth while to ask how they got 
* there, so accustomed were they to find them.’ 
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He rather expects to hear our eminence in science and the 
arts, or our proficie ney in war or government, made the subject 
of eulogy. Experience only can teach, that nothing is so truly 
astonishing to a morally depri ved people as the phenomenon of 
a race of men, in whose word perfect confidence may be placed, 
and who are often ardent in the pursuit of objects in which their 
own interest is not directly concerned. ‘The natives are consci- 
ous of their inferiority in nothing so much as in this. ‘They 
require to be taught rectitude of conduct much more than litera- 
ture and science. 

In conclusion, we venture to affirm, that nothing which the 
missionaries have ever alleged against Hinduism is half so damn- 
ing as the evidence which this book contains. We have here the 
extraordinary spectacle of a religion which is professedly directed 
to promote, not the peace and happiness, but the destruction of 
the human race. Other religions have had their abuses; but the 
essence of the religion of K: lee is pure, unmixed evil. She pre- 
sides over a system of murder; and is represented as having made 
a grant of half the human race to her votaries the ‘Thugs, to be 
slaughtered by them according to certain prescribed forms. 

We should merely weaken th .e effect of such a disclosure as 
that which we have made, were we to go through the long cata- 
logue of Hindu gods or goddesses, and to mention the vices which 
are under the special patronage of each. ‘lo what an extent such 
a mythology must operate to taint the morals of the people, it is 
hardly necessary to say. Almost every false religion has paid 
surt to some of the bad passions of mankind, But neither in 
Greece, in Carthage, nor in Se andinay it, Was superstition ever so 
diametrically opp osed to morality as in India, at the present day. 
If we were to form a gra duate d scale of religions, that of Christ 
and that of Kalee would be the opposite extremes 

It must be perfectly obvious, that the app lication of force can 
only be a temporary ‘and parti il remedy for ‘Thuggee, and the 
other evils which spring from a false belief. Some are not cog- 
nisable by the laws, and those which are, can be kept down only 
whilst the law is vi: gorously executed; which cannot be always 
depended on. If the noxious seed is left in the ground, it will 
spring up again whenever circumstances are favourable. Happily 
a more eflicacious remedy is not wanting. Some time ago a 
young Hindu who had received ¢ i liberal Knglish education was 
persecuted by his friends for neglecting idol “worship. Having 
been forced to the shrine of Kalce, he took off his e: ap, made a 
low bow to ‘ Madam Kalee,’ and said he ‘hoped her ladyship 
* was well” An Indian boy educated as we are, can no more 
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believe in Kalee than we can ourselves. Minds which have been 
imbued from childhood with the literature and science of Europe, 
‘annot return to the absurdities which Bishop Heber found the 
Professors of the Government Sanscrit College at Benares en- 
gaged in teaching, in 1824. Since that time, we are happy to 
say, a salutary change has taken place. The upper and middle 
classes are now generally anxious for Ey urepean instruction. 
Many new seminaries have been opened by the Government at 
the principal stations ; and several thousand youths are actively 
engaged in the study of English. As an instance of the prevail- 
ing taste, we may mention, that when a new College was lately 
opened at Hoogly, in which means of instruction in Oriental and 
Western lez hing’ were prov ided in equal proportions, 1100 stu- 
dents flocked to the I ‘nglish, while only 800 applied for admis- 
sion to the Oriental department. Under such circumstances may 
we not look forward with confidence to that national regeneration 
which the gradual infusion of English literature, nglish science, 
and E nglish morals into the mass ‘of Indian society, must produce 
at no distant period ? 


Ant. V.—Literary Remains of William Hazlitt. With a Notice 
of his Life, by his Son; and Thoughts on his Genius and 
Writings. By KE. L. Butwer, Esq. M.P., and Mr Sergeant 
‘Tatrourp, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1836. 


THs is a work of which we should be loth to speak with 
any unnecessary severity of censure. A son who under- 
takes to do honour to the memory of a father, and to vindicate it 
from the aspersions which malevolent and misjudging men have 
so profusely cast upon it, is fulfilling so sacred an office, that he 
appears to claim an exemption from ‘ordinary criticism. And yet, 
as we have on former occasions been compelled to observe, it is 
very seldom that so near a relative is competent to discharge 
ably and faithfully the duties of a biographer. We cannot, vl 
course, expect from him any impartial strictures on the intellee 
tual or literary merits of his hero; or any dispassionate enquiry 
into his claims on posthumous distinction. But these we might 
readily dispense with, could we but secure the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth in details of fact, which might serve as a 
foundation for our own independent judgment. "This, unfortu- 
nately, it is almost equally vain to seek for, in the pages of such 
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affectionate historians. ‘They are not only easily seduced into 
the wilful error of glossing over painful subjects, and keeping as 
far as possible out of sight all errors and deficiencies; but they 
are also guilty of suppression and exaggeration with less delibe- 
rate intention. They raise comparative trifles into matters of 
importance, for the suke of associations felt by the writer, and 
not communicated to his readers. ‘They measure the details of 
their subjects by the relative dimensions which they bear in their 
own eyes, and not as they are judged of by less interested ob- 
servers. In the present instance, there are other and more pecu- 
liar circumstances which should, we think, have warned the edi- 
tor of these ‘ Remains’ to commit to some other hand so delicate a 
task. ‘The independence and haughtiness of spirit which Hazlitt 
really possessed, and was rather too solicitous to display, were 
honourable qualities in themselves, and it is natural that they 
should have strongly excited the enthusiasm of his child. But, 
owing to the very excess of these peculiarities, he was constantly 
at war with the world,—its institutions, its decencies, and too 
frequently its real as well as conventions! morality. He in- 
dulged his own passions and caprices with a certain fierce con- 
tempt for the judgment of his fellow-men, by whom he conceived 
himself disparaged and ill-treated. And it is painful to observe 
a son compelled, by the necessity of his subject, to expose the 
weaknesses of a father—even those by which the comfort and 
sanctity of his domestic hearth were utterly ruined ;—sometimes 
hurrying over them with evident impatience, and sometimes at- 
tempting a feeble extenuation of what it was not in his power to 
justify or deny. 

Nor are we more disposed to acquiesce in the fashion of prefix- 
ing testimonia illustrium virorum ;—in other words, puffs by dis- 
tinguished cotemporaries, to publications like the present. Mr 
Bulwer’s commendatory Essay is sober, straightforward, and 
business-like. Mr Sergeant ‘lalfourd’s isa fine piece of euphuism, 
Juxuriantly diversified with trope and metaphor, and especially 
with the favourite figure of hyperbole. Neither the one nor the 
other is well calculated to effect the only useful object,—that of 
preparing the reader’s taste and judgment for appreciating the 
peculiarities of a very singular writer; because both are too evi- 
dently composed with another intention,—to satisfy the editor’s 
natural wish for praise. 

If Mr Hazlitt’s reputation has really suffered an unjust depre- 
ciation in the eyes of the world, from the peculiarly malignant cri- 
ticism of which he was so long the cbject (but true fame, we 
apprehend, is proof against any such contingency), it cannot 
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be raised again by dint of encomiums equally unreasonable. It 
is somewhat amusing to perceive how both the distinguished 
writers in question are perplexed in the endeavour to perform 
the task allotted to them, with full satisfaction to their own con- 
sciences; and how many of their laudatory paragraphs are clogged 
with such provisos and exceptions,—most gently insinuated,— 
as greatly diminish their force. Mr ‘Talfourd makes the foun- 
dation of his hero’s character to consist in ‘as passionate a desire 

* for truth as others have for wealth, or power, or fame.’ Yet 
whole pages are subsequently devoted to show how external cir- 
cumstances of various kinds converted the truest of all writers, in 
purpose, into one of the most untrue (to use the word in no harsh 
sense) in practice;—an author whose speculations, whether in 
morals, literature, or metaphysics, are so mingled with para- 
dox and equivocal banter, that his other critic, Mr Bulwer, 
says, ‘I suspect that half which the unobservant have taken 
‘ literally, he meant, secretly, in sarcasm.’ Each seems to do 
his best to neutralize by innuendo any mistaken i impression which 
may have been conveyed by the strength of his panegyric; and 
when the two are compared together, the effect thus produced is 
a little ludicrous. For it so happens, that the admiration which 
each has conceived for Hazlitt is very much qualified in those 
particular points which each believes himself to understand the 
best. Mr Talfourd is a laurel-crowned dramatist of the high 
tragic order ; and he holds that Hazlitt has been unsuccessful in 
his critical dealings with Shakspeare’s cotemporaries ;—that in 
judging of Shakspeare himself, he has been seldom happy, except 
in some of his incidental remarks ;—and that his best known work, 
the ‘Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays,’ is little better than a 
failure. But, by way of make-weight, he pronounces him a first- 
rate authority in the literature of ‘ wit and fashion about town.’ 
‘ He revels in the delight of old English comedy; exhibits the 
‘ soul of wit in its town-born graces, and the spirit of gaiety in 
‘ its mirth; detects for us a more delicate flavour in the wit of 
‘ Congreve, and lights up the age of Charles the Second . .. with 
‘ airy and harmless splendour !’ Mr Bulwer, on the other hand, 
has entered with true spirit and gusto into the character of the 
age of our grandmothers—that odd period of courtesy and coarse- 
ness, of prudery and levity, of Richardson and Fielding (see 
the Disowned, Paul Clifford, Eugene Aram, &c.)—and he 
seems to regard Mr Hazlitt’s adventures into. these regions 
with something of the same fearful feeling with which a man 
of fashion might watch the movements of a vulgar protégé in 
a drawingroom. ‘1 confess,’ he says, ‘that in the collection 
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of Essays entitled the Round Table, it is with a certain uneasi- 
ness that I regard his imitation of the tone and style of the 
essayists of Queen Anne’s days. His genius, to my taste, does 
not walk easily in ruffles and a bag-wig; the affectation has 
not that nameless and courtly polish which distinguished Addi- 
son, or even the more reckless vivacity of Steele. ‘The last 
thing that Hazlitt can really be called is ‘the wit about town.” ’ 
But, onthe other hand, it is the very same work—the ‘ Characters of 
‘ Shakspeare’s Plays’—of which Mr ‘Talfourd speaksso slightingly, 
that Mr Bulwer selects for comment and extract, as exhibiting 
his author in the most favourable of all possible aspects. 

After such high, though inconsistent eulogies, by writers 
whose judgment it may appear presumptuous to controvert, 
we feel a difficulty in the endeavour to convey our own 
unbiassed opinion of Hazlitt’s literary character. When the re- 
putation of an author is vehemently cried down by a party of 
detractors, his friends are tempted to overstep the limits of sober 
approbation, in their zeal for his defence ; and those who join with 
more of reserve and hesitation in his cause, are suspected of act- 
ing an ungenerous part, and lending a covert support to his ene- 
mies. But, believing as we do, that Hazlitt had merits able to 

speak eloquently eno: igh for themselves, when he shall no longer 

be judged with the obliquity of party criticism, we shall not 
hesitate to glance at a few of those essential qualities in which 
both his merits and his defects had their origin. 

We know not by what designation to term the most striking 
characteristic of Hazlitt’s turn of mind, as in our view it is dis- 
played in his writings, except that of a subtle and pervading 
egotism. It was doubtless part of his original nature ; the course 
of his education contributed to foster it; the whole tenor of his 
life and occupations furnished it with continual sustenance. He 
was the son of an Unitarian minister at Wem, in Shropshire,—one 
of that class and profession which he has himself described as ¢ the 
§ Ultima Thule of all that is sanguine and visionary in polities ;’— 
a disciple of Priestley, who had followed his footsteps even as far 
as the shores of New E ngland—a man of learning and liberality, 
but one whose position ‘and circumstances necessarily confined 
him to a limited society, and, we may add, a limited circle of 
ideas. Every one conversant with the abite and feelings of 
small dissenting communities in the country, knows how strongly 
their moral judgment is influenced by the laws of a little public 
opinion of their own; and how apt they are to imagine all the 
wisdom and liberality of the nation concentrated in their own 
small society. Hazlitt, than whom no man was ever farther re- 
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moved from intellectual pride,—who was only too painfully con- 
scious of his own weaknesses,—has borne testimony to the partial 
character of the education which he received. 

‘It was my misfortune, perhaps, to be bred up among Dissenters, who 
look with too jaundiced an eye at others, and set too high a value on their 
own peculiar pretensions, From being proscribed themselves, they 
learn to proscribe others, and come in the end to reduce all integrity of 
principle and soundness of opinion within the pale of their own little 
communion. ‘Those who were out of it, and did not belong to the class 
of “ Rational Dissenters,” I was led erroneously to look upon as hardly 
deserving the name of rational beings. Being thus satisfied as to the 
select few, who are “ the salt of the earth,” it is easy to persuade our- 
selves that we are at the head of them, and to fancy ourselves of more 
importance in the scale of true desert than all the rest of the world put 
together, who do not interpret a certain text of Scripture in the manner 
that we have been taught to do. You will (from the difference of educa- 
tion) be free from this bigotry, and will, 1 hope, avoid every thing akin 
to the same exclusive and narrow-minded spirit. Think that the minds 
of men are various as their faces—that the modes and employments of 
life are numberless as they are necessary—that there is more than one 
class of merit—that though others may be wrong in some things, they are 
not so in all—and that countless races of men have been born, have lived, 
and died, without ever hearing of any one of those points in which you 
take a just pride and pleasure—and you will not err on the side of that 
spiritual pride or intellectual coxcombry, which has been so often the bane 
of the studious and learned.’—Femains, vol. ii. p. 77. 

The Essay from which we make this extract, is one peculiarly 
impressed with the tokens of sincerity and earnestness of purpose. 
It contains a series of warnings and directions ‘ On the conduct of 
‘life,’ addressed to some object of interest, on the point of commen- 
cing his career init. Could the disingenuous detractors of Hazlitt 
have read such a passage as this — and ‘there are many such scattered 
through his works—and not have felt their own self-conceit abashed 
before the true-hearted liberality of one whom it was their pleasure 
to select as the representative of a bigoted and exclusive class—the 
narrow-minded partisan of a sect- —the mole-eyed tenant of a cell 
of self-constructed prejudices, whose feeble glimpses of the world 
beyond served him only to misconceive and cavil at it ? 

But these palinodes were the fruit of Hazlitt’s more matured 
experience. He was of a mould which rendered such an educa- 
tion as he has here described pee uliarly dangerous. He was en- 
dowed with no common precocity of talent, together with its or- 
dinary accompaniment, too acute and ready a sensibility for hap- 
piness. His mental powers must have been developed at an un- 
usually early period—judging from the specimens of his letters, 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, which are inserted in 
the biography before us; and in the narrow circle in which his early 
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life was passed, such precocity could not fail to attract to hima very 
pernicious amount of notice and admiration. Mingling little in 
the ways of youth of his own age,—his vanity uncorrécted by 
competition with others as clever ‘and as eager in the race of dis- 
tinction as himself,—lie seems to have dwelt at this period on his 
own intellectual superiority as complacently as the sect to which 
he belonged did on theirs ; and to have imagined himself the orna- 
ment of the Unitarian congregation at Wem, just as that little 
congregation imagined itself the ornament of all England. All the 
ferment of the times, too, at the commencement of the French 
Revolution, when every thing was new, and wisdom was held 
by many to be almost in an inverse ratio to experience, wrought 
in the head of the schoolboy, and mingled with his own more 
trifling effervescence. At the age of fourteen, he gives his father, 
ina letter, the following outline of an intended ‘ Essay on the 
* Political State of Man’ :—‘ In treating on the political state of 
‘man, I shall, first, endeavour to represent his natural political 
relations, and to deduce from these his natural political duties, 
and his natural political rights; and, secondly, to represent his 
artificial political relations, and to deduce from these his artifi- 
cial political duties, and his artificial political rights. This I 
think an excellent plan. I wish I could execute it to my sa- 
‘ tisfaction. I hope, however, to do it tolerably by C hristmas ! 
Alas ! how general is the error still amongst us, to encourage 
the ardent and inexperienced mind in those speculations w hich 
flatter its young pride of power, and cradle it in the delusion of 
a fancied superiority, instead of drawing it aside, by gentle com- 
pulsion, to abstruser or more unworldly pursuits, ailitnh as satisfy 
the intellect without calling the passions into play! We smile 
at the young enthusiast of fourteen, who expects to succeed 
‘ tolerably by next Christmas’ in solving the whole problem of 
political philosophy ; but with how many of us has life been thus 
commenced by breaking ground at the wrong end, and our pride 
and spirit enlisted in the cause of favourite theories before we 
have even dreamt of beginning the laborious process of induction! 
At seventeen the raw and impetuous student was launched 
into the world. We have no space to follow him in the details 
of his career; first as an artist, afterwards as a dependent on 
literature for support as well as distinction; but always, unfortu- 
nately for himself, without any fixed and regular occupation to 
furnish rest to an over-active brain. It is easy to trace the effect 
of such a life on a mind constituted like his. ‘The first impres- 
sion produced on the enthusiast, when confronted at once with 
this bustling world, is one of disappointment. He finds (and no 
one has depicted this portion of his career more truly than Haz- 
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litt himself, in several of his Essays) of how little comparative 
avail are those high intellectual endowments on which he had 
prided himself—how the quick judgment, the resolute spirit, and 
the cheerful temperament, are worth more in the affairs of this 
life than all the qualities which constitute poets and philosophers. 

If he can either acquire these faculties, or acquiesce in the posi- 
tion for which his own very different accomplishments fit him, it 
is well. If he can do neither, the irritation thus produced at 
once frets his temper, and causes his mind to turn inward—to 
find greater pleasure in reflecting on its own peculiarities, and 
reading over and over again the favourite volume of its own ima- 
ginary autobiography—than in those healthier employments which 
a less pampered understanding would have found out of itself. 
Vanity is of two very distinct sorts. ‘There is the vanity of 
temperament—buoyant, elastic, irrepressible, excited by success, 
but scarcely depressed by failure—which is a happy quality in 
itself, and may make its possessor occasionally ludicrous, but 
never disturbs his sleep or his digestion. There is the \ vanity 
of genius, and of dispositions allied to genius,—which is fre- 
que sntly found combined with a strong “and morbid sense of 
deficiencies,—which is cons tantly either moping or irritable, 

unhappy at the neglect of the world, and yet ever whisper- 
ing to itself that the neglect is merited. Such men not only feel 
most acutely disparage ment and contempt, but they are pleased 
and elevated in their own estimation more than they would 
willingly allow, by any little token of admiration or respect on 
the part of the public, - not so much from any value which they 
attach to the opinion of the public in itself, as from the sort of 
countenance which it lends them, when oppressed by their own 
misgivings. ‘They need, as Hazlitt himself says in his Table- 

Talh, ¢ a bolster to lean upon—a lining to their poor, shivering, 
‘ threadbare opinion of themselves.’ Yet they are sensible all the 
while of their own intellectual eminence, but even more strongly 
sensible of the worldly advantages of others; and even trying to 
set up the former, with some ostentation, as a counterpoise against 
the latter. ‘These two failings are perfectly distinct in character, 
and, as it were, separate diseases of the mental frame. ‘The one 
is a disfiguring but harmless freckle, the other an eating sore. 
The latter was the error of Hazlitt’s mind ; and it was aggravated 
by the character of the society into which he was throw n. In 
early life he was much in company with Coleridge, and the other 
luminaries of the ‘ young England’ of those democratic times: 
in later days, with the little coterie of Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and 
their confederates. ‘Thus, some of his associates were men of 
high genius,—many of no common talents; but all agreeing ina 
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deplorable habit of mutual laudation; and in holding up their 
little clubs as epitomes of the sense and sentiment of literary 
England. Nor must it be forgotten, that this and other pecu- 
liarities of his character were strengthened by the vehement 
persecution to which he and his friends were at one time sub- 
jected, by the coarse and malignant criticism—less biting from 
wit, than harassing from its merciless iteration,—which attacked 
not their writings only, but their persons, manners, and lives, and 
spurned at ali the decencies which even satire had imposed on 
herself before the rise of that new sect of cynics. 

It is not as foibles in the character of Hazlitt that we dwell on 
these peculiarities. Our business is with the writer, not with the 
man; and we point them out only for the sake of the peculiar 
poignancy and animation which they gave to his literary com- 
positions. His very egotism forms his best title to admiration. 
It interweaves itself alike with his feelings and his reasonings. 
Hence the intense delight which he represents himself as having 
derived, at a very early period, from the * Confessions of Rousseau,’ 
—a work which delineates the history of a mind, in more respects 
than one, the counterpart of his own. In Hazlitt’s best criticisms 
on art wand poetry, the reader cannot fail to observe the repes ated 
recurrence to his own feelings and sentiments as criteria ;—how 
the impression produced on himself is accurately reproduced 
and analyzed, and general canons laid down, as if by induction, 
from his own particular experience. Hence those passages and 
those characters always call forth his highest admiration, and his 
most searching commentary, which seem to strike on some favour- 
ite chord of his own reflections. [very one is apt, in his reveries, 
to identify himself with some familiar imaginary personage- 
with Hamlet, for example, in his melancholy and philosophic 
moods. But whe has ever done so more eloquently than Hazlitt ? 


‘ Hamlet is a name: his speeches and sayings are but the idle coinage 
of a poet’s brain. What then? are they not real? They are as real as 
our own thoughts. Their reality is in the reader's mind. It is we 
who are Hamlet. Whoever has become thoughtful and melancholy, 
through his own mishaps or those of others: whoever has borne about 
with him the clouded brow of reflection, and thought himself “ too much 
i’ th’ sun:” whoever has known the pangs of despised love, the insolence 
of office, and the scorns which patient merit of the unworthy takes; he 
who has felt his mind sink within him, and sadness cling to his heart 
like a malady: who has had his hopes blighted, and his youth staggered 
by the apparitions of strange things : who cannot be well at ease, while he 
sees evil hovering near him like a spectre: whose powers of action have 
been eaten up by thought ; he to whom the universe seems infinite, and 
himself nothing : whose bitterness of soul makes him careless of conse- 
quences, and who goes to a play as his first resource to shove off, toa 
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second remove, the evils of life by a mock representation of them—this 
is the true Hamlet.’ 


In all the range of subjects of which he treats, including even 
metaphysical discussion, the same tendency prevails; and it is 
singular how personal he has contrived to render the most ab- 
struse topics. All his philosophy is controversial. He opposes 
some established system, and the opposition is immediately con- 
verted into a species of duel between himself and an imaginary 
supporter of it; in which all his reasoning seems drawn from the 
incompatibility of his own feelings and experience with the prin- 
ciples laid down by his adversary. Mr ‘Talfourd has observed, 
with truth and acuteness, of his controversial essays, that with 
much occasional happiness and force of illustration, they are very 
often beside the mark. ‘The reader of these * Remains’ will 
find additional examples of the truth of the observation ; for 
instance, in the critique on Horne ‘ooke’s ‘ Diversions of Purley, : 
and in that on § Locke’s Essay.’ Ile seems frequently to mis- 
understand the author whom he would confute, and | to waste his 
copious energy in fighting shadows. The reason 
he is always rather following out a parallel train of enghi. con- 
ceived in his own individual mind, than closely pursuing the 
argument of his antagonist; and hie reasoning’s, moreover, are 
almost alw ays ab homine and ad hominem. And when he approaches 
the confines of political and social science, within which his en- 
thusiasm is more easily warmed into action, all his theories are 
tought with the earnestness of personal quarrels; and from the 
Bourbons on their throne, down to the Quarterly Reviewer at his 
desk, all of the opposite array seem challenged into the field as 
the individual foes of William Hazlitt. 

But there is another and very comprehensive class of Hazlitt’s 
I'ssays which turn wholly or chiefly on subjects of more homely 
iuterest—on the working-day philosophy of actual life. Less 
abstruse in subject, they are both truer and more profound in 
sentiment, than his more laboured compositions. ‘They furnish a 
more appropriate field for that discursive egotism which charac- 
terised him ; and, consequently, they are the most popular, and, to 
our minds, incomparably the most genuine offspring of his genius. 
How acute is the repeated, but “scarcely conscious analysis of 
self—by what subtle self-deceit are his own conclusions, modified 
by his own habits of mind, and drawn from his own experience, 
laid down as general principles of human action—how singular 
the unintentional artifice by which the writer’s own microcosin is 
made to stand in the place of this greater went, and reflection 
clad in the mask of observation! ‘These Essays are all coloured 
with the passing as well as the abiding sensations of the writer, 
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They represent not only his deliberate convictions, but his most 
fleeting notions and fancies. ‘They are full of rapid transitions 
from melancholy to gaiety; yet there is a fixed sense of disap- 
pointment, producing, under all these changeable tints, a perma- 
nent hue,—sickly, but not unpleasing,—in certain states of the 
reader’s mind, ‘There is much real independence of spirit; but 
sometimes it is paraded after too vapouring a fashion, But in 
all of them it is easy to perceive that the writer’s power lay in 
himself; and that when taken out of his own experience his 
strength f failed him. We are at once reminded of this by the 
sudden manner in which we are constantly checked, even when 
most carried along with the writer’s vigorous flow of ideas— 
when we pass from truth and energy to poor banter or wearisome 
paradox—whenever our guide is stepping off his own ground, 
and adventuring on subjects alien from the accustomed province 
of his own mind. Mr Talfourd mentions it as a characteristic of 
Hazlitt, that in his works ‘ the most recondite and subtle truths 
‘are brought out with the careless air of commonplace. We 
would rather say, that commonplaces of the most trite descrip- 
tion are every where mixed with truths so unusual, and paradoxes 
so startling, that the whole produces rather a bewildering effect 
upon the reader—as if all together were equally old or ‘equally 
new. 

We might illustrate these few remarks, in which we have en- 
deavoured, very imperfectly, to convey our impressions of this 
familiar and yet singular author, more fully and more favourably 
for Hazlitt, by se ‘lecting passages from his former works. Even 
the best of the Essays now before us are somewhat tinctured 
with the feebleness which sickness and calamity brought wee 
him in his latter days. But we prefer, for our readers’ sake, to 
draw examples from the volumes under our present inspection ; 
and one at least among these Essays, that on ‘the Shyness of 
‘ Scholars,’ will pe rhaps throw light on some of our positions. It 
is evidently a record of himself—a chapter of his own mental 
history. And as such we value it higher than his more ambi- 
tious and doctrinal attempts. It is a sample, too, of his easiest 
and most unaffected manner,—except that the reader may here and 
there perceive traces of that cumulative style, that stringing to- 
gether of analogous metaphors and illustrations, which Hazlitt 
borrow ed from our early prose writers. ‘Those who are conver- 
sant with his former works will recollect the same materials partly 
wrought out in two of his older essays—on ‘ the Disadvantages 
‘of Intellectual Superiority,’ and on ‘the Conversation of Au- 
§ thors.’ 


‘ Scholars lead a contemplative and retired life; both which cir- 
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cumstances must be supposed to contribute to the effect in question. A 
life of study is also conversant with high and ideal models, which gives 
an ambitious turn to the mind; and pride is nearly akin to delicacy of 
feeling. . . . . . A student, then, that is, a man who condemns 
himself to toil for a length of time, and through a number of volumes, 
in order to arrive at a conclusion, naturally loses that smartness and 
ease which distinguish the gay and thoughtless rattle. . . . 
The scholar having to encounter doubts and difficulties on all ende: 
and indeed to apply by way of preference to those subjects which 
are most beset with mystery, becomes hesitating, sceptical, irreso- 
lute, absent, dull. All the processes of his mind are slow, cautious, 
circuitous ; instead of being prompt, heedless, straightforward. Finding 
the intricacies of the path increase upon him in every direction, this can 
hardly be supposed to add to the lightness of his step, the confidence 
of his brow, as he advances. He does not skim the surface, but dives 
under it like the mole, to make his way darkling, by imperceptible de- 
grees, and throwing up heaps of dirt and rubbish over his head to track 
his progress. He is therefore startled at any sudden light, puzzled by 
any casual question, taken unawares and at a disadvantage in every critical 
emergency. He must have time given him to collect his thoughts, to 
consider objections, to make farther enquires, and come to no conclusion at 
last. . . . + . The course of his studies has not made him wise, 
but has taught him the uncertainty of wisdom; and has supplied him 
with excellent reasons for suspending his judgment, when another would 
throw the casting weight of his own presumption or interest into the 
scale. . . . . 

‘ There is another circumstance that tends not a little to perplex 
the judgment, and add to the difficulties of the retired student, when he 
comes out into the world. He is like one dropped from the clouds. He 
has hitherto conversed chiefly with historic personages and abstract pro- 
positions, and has no just notion of actual men and things. He does 
not well know how to reconcile the sweeping conclusions he has been 
taught to indulge in to the cautious and pliant maxims of the world, 
nor how to compare himself, an inhabitant of Utopia, with sublu- 
nary mortals. He has been habituated all his life to look up to a few 
great names, handed down by virtue or science as the “* Gods of his ido- 
latry,” as the fixed stars in the firmament of reputation, and to have 
some respect for himself and other learned men as votaries at the shrine, 
and as appreciating the merits of their idol; but all the rest of the 
world, who are neither the objects of this sort of homage, nor con- 
cerned as a sort of priesthood in collecting and paying it, he looks 
upon as actually nobody, or as worms cr rawling upon the face of the earth 
without intellectual value or pretensions, He is, therefore, a little 
surprised and shocked to find, when he deigns to mingle with his 
fellows, those every-day mortals, on ordinary terms, that they are of a 
height nearly equal to himself, that they have words, ideas, feelings in 
common with the best, and are not the mere cyphers he had been led to 
consider them. From having under-rated, he comes to over-rate them. 
Having dreamt of no such thing, he is more struck with what he finds 
than perbaps it deserves ; magnifies the least glimpse of sense or hu- 
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mour into sterling wit or wisdom ; is startled by any objection from so 
unsuspected a quarter; thinks his own advantages of no avail, because 
they are not the only ones, and shrinks from an encounter with weapons 
he has not been used to, and from a struggle by which he feels 
himself degraded. The Knight of La Mancha, when soundly beaten by 
the packstaves of the Yanguesian carriers, laid all the blame on his ha- 
ving condescended to fight with plebeians. ‘The pride of learning comes 
in to aid the awkwardness and bashfulness of the inexperienced novice, 
converting his want of success into the shame and mortification of defeat, 
in what he habitually considers as a contest with inferiors.’ ....... 
‘In one particular, the uneducated man carries it hollow against the 
man of thought and refinement. The first can shoot in the long bow, 
which the last cannot for the life of him. He who has spent the best 
part of his time and wasted his best powers in endeavouring to answer 
the question—“ What is truth ?” scorns a lie, and every thing making the 
smallest approach to one. His mind, by habit, has become tenacious of, 
devoted to the truth. The grossness and vulgarity of falsehood shock 
the delicacy of his perceptions as much as it would shock the finest 
urtist to be obliged to daub in a sign-post, or scrawl a caricature. He can- 
not make up his mind to derive any benefit from so pitiful and disgust- 
ing a source. Tell me that a man is a metaphysician, and at the same 
time that he is given to shallow and sordid boasting, and I will not be- 
lieve you. After striving to raise himself to an equi ality with truth and 
nature by patient investigation and refined distinctions (which few can 
make), whether he succeed or fail, he cannot stoop to ac quire a spur ious 
reputation, or to advance himself or lessen others by paltry artifice and idle 
rhodomontade, which are in every one’s power who has never known 
the value or undergone the labour of discovering asingle truth. .... 
‘ Philosophy also teaches self-knowledge, and self-knowledge strikes 
equally at the root of any inordinate opinion of ourselves, or wish to 
impress others with idle admiration. Mathematicians have been re- 
marked for persons of strict probity, and a conscientious and somewhat 
literal turn of mind. But are poets and romance writers equally scrupu- 
lous and severe judges of themselves, and martyrs to right principle ? 
I cannot acquit them of the charge of vanity, and a wish to aggrandise 
themselves in the eyes of the world, at the expense of a little false com- 
plaisance (what wonder, when the world are so prone to admire, and they 
are so spoiled by indulgence in self-pleasing fancies ?)—but in general 
they are too much taken up with their ¢deal creations, which have also 
a truth and keeping of their own, to misrepresent or exaggerate matters 
of fact, or to trouble their heads about them. ‘The poet’s waking thoughts 
are dreams. The liar has all his wits and senses about him, and thinks 
only of astonishing his hearers by some worthless assertion, a mixture 
of impudence and cunning’ Sis wieleres 
‘ The worst effect of this depression of spirits, or of the “ scholar's 
melancholy” he re spoken of, is when it leads a man, from a distrust of 
himself, to seek for low company, or to forget it by matching below him- 
self. Gray is to be pitied, whose extreme diffidence or festidiousness 
was such as to prevent his associating with his fellow collegians, or ming- 
ling with the herd, till at length, like the owl, shutting himself up from 
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society and daylight; he was hunted and hooted at like the owl when- 
ever he chanced to appear, and was even assailed and disturbed in the 
haunts in which “ he held his solitary reign.” He was driven from col- 
lege to college, and subjected to a persecution, the more harassing to a 
person of his indolent and retired habits. But he only shrunk the more 
within himself in consequence—read over his favourite authors—cor- 
responded with his distant friends—was terrified out of his wits at the 
bare idea of having his portrait prefixed to his works, and probably died 
from nervous agitation at the publicity into which his name had been 
forced by his learning, taste, and genius. This monastic seclusion and 
reserve is, however, better than a career such as Porson’s, who, from 
not liking the restraints, or not possessing the exterior recommendations 
of good society, addicted himself to the lowest indulgences, spent his 
days and nights in cider cellars and pot-houses, cared not with whom or 
where he was, so that he had somebody to talk to and something to drink, 
‘from humble porter to imperial tokay” (a liquid, according to his own 
pun), and fell a martyr in all likelihood to what in the first instance was 
pure mauvaise honte’—Essay 20. (Vol. ii., p. 399, &c.) 

But the ill-regulated character of Hazlitt’s disposition as well 
as genius,—the strange manner in which good and perverse feel- 
ings were mixed together in his composition,—are too often con- 
spicuous when he ceases to contemplate man as an isolated being, 
and dwells on the ordinary morality of social life. The Essay 
‘on the conduct of life,’ from which we extracted his account of 
his early education, is in some respects one of the most pleasing 
of his compositions. He seems to look back in it on his past ca- 
reer, With sensations of a quiet regret and weariness, not wholly 
unmingled with pride; and seeks to warn a beloved one against 
prejudices and illusions to which the adviser himself yet clings 
with a degree of mournful vanity. ‘There is here, too, a tone 
of earnestness incompatible with his usual fondness for para- 
dox: he seems to have written it in no mood for trifling, and un- 
der the influence of too real feeling to indulge in any tendency to 
display. Yet this very Essay is deformed ‘by a long and flimsy 
dissertation on love and m: riage, of which the best that can be 
said is, that its sophistries are so very palpable as to excite 
amusement rather than disgust. Hazlitt, of all writers possessing 
sensibility and a perception of moral beauty, had about the least 
knowledge of the female character: he seldom ventures on the 
subject, and never successfully. But who could have imagined 
him capable of such vapid repetition of the bad taste of former 
times, as appears in the following extract ? We had imagined it 
extinct, along with the Wildbloods and Moreloves of Congreve 
and his contemporaries. Even stage decency and taste would re- 
volt at it now. 


‘Love in women (at least) is either vanity, or interest, or fancy. It 
VOL, LXIV, NO. CXXX, 2D 
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is a merely selfish feeling. It has nothing to do (I am sorry to say) 
with friendship or esteem, or even pity. .. . . It is as little to be fostered by 
reason and good-nature, as it can be controlled by prudence or propriety. 
It is a mere blind, headstrong impulse. Least of all, flatter yourself that 
talents or virtue will recommend you to the favour of the sex, in lieu of 
exterior advantages. Oh no! Women care nothing about poets, or philo- 
sophers, or politicians. They go by a man’s looks and manner. Rich- 
ardson calls them an “ eye-judging sex,” and lam sure he knew more 
about them than I can pretend to do. If you run away with a 
pedantic notion that they care a pin’s point about your head or your 
heart, you will repent it too late. Some blue-stocking may have her 
vanity flattered by your reputation, or be edified by the solution of a 
metaphysical problem, or a critical remark, or a dissertation on the state 
of the nation, and fancy that she has a taste for intellect, and is an epi- 
cure in sentiment. No true woman ever regarded any thing but her 
lover’s person and address! Gravity will answer here all the same purpose, 
without understanding, gaiety without wit, folly without good-nature, 
and impudence without any other pretension.’—Vol. ii., p. 102. 


In pursuing the subject farther, the writer has acuteness enough 
to discover what he calls an exception to his theory, and yet fails 
to perceive that it is in fact no exception but a direct disproof oe 
that if true, his whole doctrine must be utterly untenable. ‘The 
‘only way in which I ever knew mental qualities or distinction 
* tell was in the clerical character, and women do certainly in- 
* cline to this with some sort of favourable rezard.’ Now if this 
be true—and it is Lord C hesterfield, we believe, who si ays that 
he would rather be rivalled in the good graces of a lady by a 
captain than by a curate—it is of no importance what e xplanation 
may be offered of it. ‘Those which Hazlitt suggests are, as may 
be expected, not complimentary to the understanding of the fair 
sex. But, adopt which we may, all are equally incompatible 
with the coarse assertion, that person and address are all that wo- 
men value ina lover. If such a passage as this is to be regarded 
only asa specimen of what his eulogists consider a venia! sin,—his 
propensity to banter and sarcasm,—it is not only in vile taste in 
itself, but peculiarly disagreeable here, where it ‘breaks in on the 
drematic truth of the Essay. No man, however convinced of the 
truth of such a doctrine, would strive to impress it on the mind 
of a youth in whom he was interested in the shape of advice, 
which, if followed at all, could’ only render him a woman-hater 
and a debauchee. 

Although the volumes before us do not furnish any additional 
specimens of Hazlitt’s powers as a critical expositor of old Eng- 
lish literature, on which his friends seem most inclined to rest 
his claims for admiration, we cannot dismiss the subject without 
a few remarks on this portion of his achievements. If it be true, 
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as Mr Talfourd appears to be convinced, that the analysis of 
Hazlitt has opened the eyes of numberless readers to the true 
beauties of Shakspeare, and taught his less critical admirers to 
‘ give a reason for the faith that is in them,’ he could hardly have 
rendered in his vocation a greater service to his countrymen. 
And we are inclined to believe that such is the truth,—although 
not quite to the extent, or in the manner, which his pane- 
gyrists seem to imagine. We do not think that his own views 
of the literature of the Elizabethan age, which he studied with 
most devotion, were very profound or very genuine. But it was 
his fortune to associate much in life with stronger and more ori- 
ginal minds than his own. Among his intimates, at different 
periods, were some of the very first among modern critics; and 
while Lamb was too quaint, and Coleridge too cloudy, and both 
too indolent, to lay before the public mind in a familiar shape 
the results of their own powerful conceptions, Hazlitt possessed 
talents which eminently fitted him for the task of acting as inter- 
preter between those more exquisite wits and the great body of 
the public. ‘There is something peculiarly familiar, and as it 
were encouraging to the meanest capacity , in his mode of intro- 
ducing a subject. His style has the spirit and flow of anima- 
ted conversation—his diction is pure, manly, and intelligible, 
though occasionally disfigured by affectation. He is fond, 
the most superficial reader will easily observe, of enforcing a 
sentiment by rhetorical iteration; and sometimes overlays it 
by bringing too great a body of allusion and metaphor to its 
support. But this defect, if such it be, seldom leads him, as 
it does most writers who indulge in it, into obscurity. On the 
contrary, his meaning seems alw. ays more clearly brought out in 
every additional trope or parallel instance by which it is illus- 
trated. He never appears to speak to the initiated—to the learned 
few, who might apprehend him ataword. He addresses himself 
to the mixed multitude,—the theatrical amateur, the newspaper 
reader, or the man of business,—to whom poems and plays seem 
only as an occasional stimulus or an occasional relief for the mind. 
He is, in short, and surely it is no slight praise, amidst the pre- 
valent taste for affected obscurity and mysterious no meanings— 
the plainest and clearest of critical writers. All these were attri- 
butes which peculiarly qualified him for the task of expounding 
in written or oral lectures, those principles of taste and critical 
judgment which we believe him to have adopted rather than 
discovered. 

With these scé unty observations we must take our leave, not 
without regret, of a writer to whom we are indebted for many 
an hour pleasantly and thoughtfully filled; and to whom our re- 
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collections cling with more attachment, perhaps, than to others 
who have graver and more imposing claims on our admiration— 
a writer with whose reputation fashion has hitherto had little to 
do—who is even now more read than praised, more imitated than 
extolled, and whose various productions still interest many who 
care and know little about the author. ‘This is partly owing to 
his position, or rather his want of definite position, in the world 
of letters. Hazlitt remained all his life like Johnson, and others 
nearly as great as he, a eee et writer by profession. And 
he cmnek be said to have been unsuccessful in his vocation, since, 
as his son informs us, his receipts derived from that source aver- 
aged from £600 to £800 a-year. But such success is indeed 
a wretched compensation for the toils and dis: appointments of that 
most unenviable occupation. ‘This class of dependents on public 
favour for support—men who have neither status nor employment 
out of literature, and no assignable character in it—who are neither 
poets nor novelists, historians nor philosophers, but simply writers 
~is perhaps the peculiar product of an age of much leisure and 
refinement. Trance has even a larger proportion of such irregu- 
lar troops in her literary hosts than England,—partly because the 
supply in that country may be said to exceed the demand,—the 
facilities of literary education being such as to overstock the 
market with labourers; and partly because Trance is a country 
in which there is less of life and industry, and furnishes fewer 
hy- -ways by which an unattached man of letters, tired of follow- 
ing the rear of the army without procuring occupation in any 
permanent corps, may slip aside into some more profitable employ- 
ment. The influence which the *y exercise on the public mind 
is great; and some of them attain, in their day, to a splendid 
although temporary celebrity. But these are but few; the life 
of the happiest is embittered by a consciousness of wasted ta- 
lents and unsatisfied ambition; the great body, in addition to 
these common evils, have to struggle against the daily anxieties 
of a precarious existence. It is a wearisome lot at best; and the 
world, by selecting those who embrace it as the legitimate ob- 
jects of traditional sneer and raillery, does not much contribute 
to raise their spirits, or soften their discontent. ‘That Hazlitt 
had talents for no common undertakings, few who are well ac- 
quainted with his writings will dispute. But before he had, as 
it were, taken measure of his powers, and learnt to set his hopes 
of fame and success patiently on one determined cast, the golden 
opportunity was already gone by. Ere his judgment had yet 
matured itself, he was plunged deep i in the vicious habits of that 
idly literary life (if it were not a paradox so to term a condition 
which is often intensely laborious) which he pursued for the re- 
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mainder of his days—a moral essayist, with little opportunity 
for comprehensive observation and knowledge of life—a literary 
critic, without much depth of literature, except within narrow 
limits of time and language—a metaphy sician, the strong bent 
of whose mind towards that subtle study was little seconded by 
habits of close reasoning or patient investigation. To all these 
various employments he ‘brought one qualification—a light, dis- 
cursive, active intellect, always S capable of making out a plausible 
case in terse language, and of sometimes hitting on a discovery ; 
but wanting in that force and concentration by which alone 
great things are effected. He had no leisure to treasure up 
thoughts for posterity, since he was compelled to commit all, as 
soon as they were born, to leaves as volatile as those of the Sibyl 
-—rapidis ludibria ventis—not those only which flowed spontane- 
ously, but those which, as he often complained, were wrung out 
with pain and difficulty to meet the exigencies of the hour. 
Under such disadvantages, the wonder is, not that he has not 
achieved all which his over-zealous panegyrists appear inclined 
to attribute to him, but that he has made himself a name in lite- 

rature at all—a name which will retain a share of its popularity 
while terse and sententious expression, variety of thought, and 
vigorous home truths, mixed with the paradoxes and refinements 
of a subtler philosophy, continue to please and interest the ordi- 
nary reader, 


Arr. VI.—l. Resumo a servir de introducgdo a Memoria 
Estatistica, §c, Por Sepasrido XAVIER Botenuo. 1834. 
2. Memoria Lstatistica sobre os dominios Portugueses na Africa 
Oriental. Por SepastiAo Xavier Boretuo. Par do Reino, 

Lisboa: 1835, 


LT’ ancient times, colonies were propagated very much in the 

same manner as polypi. Whenever a state felt inconve- 
nienced by its increase, it dropped theaching or discontented limb, 
which was no sooner separated from the parent body than it 
began an independent existence. ‘The intercourse of these ra- 
pidly multiplying members of the human family, while each of 
them confessedly possessed the right not only to exist but to 
prosper, was naturally regulated by the sound and effective prin- 
ciple of mutual interest. Such was the spirit of Greek coloniza- 
tion. But very different were the spirit and the motives which 
impelled and guided the nations of Western Europe, when in the 
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early half of the sixteenth century they spread their colonies far and 
wide over the shores of the Old and the New World. Gold, and 
the enrichment of the mother country were then the sole motives. 
The folly and iniquity of a system of colonization founded on 
such principles, were, we should have thought, manifest enough 
to all who had any acquaintance, however slight, with the history 
of modern Europe. But Portuguese statesmen, it appears (at 
least such is the inference which may be drawn from the volume 
now before us), still cling to the dreams of political alchemy. 
It will not, however, be necessary for us to enter into a formal 
discussion of our author’s abstract doctrines, if indeed he have 
any. When we shall have shown that his volume is an earthy 
lump, not containing a single particle of gold, we may leave to 
the common sense of our readers, his endless celebration of the 
gold mines of Monomotapa. 

That the less cannot comprehend the greater, is a maxim as 
true in ethics as in mathematics. A man of a naturally con- 
tracted understanding and pragmatical temper, cannot be ‘easily 
brought to a sense of his own inferiority. He supposes his own 
intellectual horizon to be that of all mankind ; and easily acquires 
* habitual and obstinate scepticism respecting the ‘ many things 

*twixt heaven and earth which are not revealed to his philosophy.’ 
As the attentive examination of our own minds can alone furnish 
us with a key to the operations of the minds of others, the un- 
happy individual who moves in society without having ever been 
conscious of the resources of knowledge—the reach of si agacity— 
or the revelations of fine and cultivated sy mpathies—can never 
be aware of the keen and penetrating spirit which wakes and 
watches around him. His shallow ingenuity displays itself in 
little arts and stratagems, in shifts to do something, and shifts to 
conceal what he does. ‘The enlightened moralist visits the errors 
of an individual so constituted with mitigated censure. For how 
can correctness be expected of one who has never formed habits of 
mental accuracy ; who wraps vague ideas in ambiguous language ; 
and who has no code of morality to guide him, save one of home 
manufacture, made probably from time to time to meet the calls 
of political expediency. 

Senhor Botelho is certainly one of those who can most justly 
and prudently plead ignorance in excuse for the quantity of erro- 
neous matter which he has put forward—ignorance not only of 
the facts connected with the subject which he discusses, but 
also of the importance which the enlightened portion of mankind 
attach in all cases to the pure statement of facts. Yet his pub- 
lications merit our attention for several reasons. In the first 
place, he occupied the highest official station in the colony which 
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he describes ; and by exhibiting in his proper person the possible 
ignorance of a public functionary, he throws more light on the 
mismanagement of the Portuguese possessions, than by his pro- 
fuse invectives against the conduct of others. Secondly, his volume 
hasexcited some attention, and may exercise someinfluence in Lis- 
bon, where the public mind is not sufficiently serene, nor perhaps en- 
lightened, to be free fromeredulity. ‘Thirdly, the Memoir announces 
a plain, indisputable, and instructive fact, which may be studied 
with advantage,—we mean the decline and ruined condition of 
the Portuguese colonies. And, finally, in the general character 
of the work, we find abundant proof of the ignorance of the 
Portuguese nation respecting its ultra-marine possessions. 

Of the two productions now before us, one—the Resumo—is but 
a pi —_— t issued beforehand for the purpose of inviting attention 
to the Memoria, which again is nothing more than the Resumo, 
mixed up with a great deal of borrowed and useless matter. The 
pith and substance of the work were all contained in the prelimi- 
nary flourish. Our author, before he begins to pour out the 
effulyence of his own light, passes in review ‘the puny host of pre- 
cedin: g writers on [astern Africa; and very cunningly dismisses 
with censure, those among them, to w hom the world, if it 
gave him credit tor sense and discrimination, might suppose him 
most indebted, ‘The classical historian Diogo de Couto appears 
to Senhor Botelho to be little better than a fabulist. The sober- 
minded and ingenuous friar Joao dos Santos resided sixteen years 
in Sofala, and wrote the best account which is extant of that part 
of Africa ; but our author affects to know nothing of that work save 
its errors, and we see good reason to believe that he does not 
really know even so much of it. He laments that Fernao Mendes 
Pinto, though he described at length the affairs of Abyssinia 
(he really describes only a short journey into Tigré), said nothing 
of Moz imbique ; so that there is nothing to be gleaned from the 
pages of that veracious author. Among later writers, the Abbé 
Raynal is the chief subject of Senhor ‘Botelho’s criticism ; but 
honourable mention is made of Rener (Rennel) and Bremne 
(Browne who visited Darfur) ; though the latter, according to our 
author, directed his attention wholly to the East, and did little 
for the geography of any other quarter of the earth, ‘ except in 
‘ so far as he determined exactly the sources of the Nile, and the 
* almost strict accuracy of the maps of Ptolemy!’ Having thus 
taken some pains to show himself but little ; acquainted with the 
best writers of his own and of other countries, Senhor Botelho 
proceeds as follows :— 

‘ Yet although we must not rely implicitly on those writers, it is 
as well to consult them, to compare them, and occasionally to make use 
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of them. Accordingly I have availed myself of what they have written, 
as well as of the traditions preserved from the remotest ages by the na- 
tives, so as to accumulate all the information which unsparing research, 
and the aid of experienced persons, could bring together, for the purpose 
of tracing the origin, and noting the progress and actual state of the 
Portuguese possessions in this part of Eastern Africa, devoting to this 
labour - the hours which I could steal from the cares of government.’-— 


( Resumo, p. 22.) 


This heavy task he undertook, in order to obtain a sure basis 
for the measures of the Colonial Administration. What a picture 
he draws in the following passage, of his predecessors in office !— 
evidently to exhibit a contrast between them and himself. 


‘1 imagined that, in turning over the archives of the Chamber and the 
Government state papers, I should find a stock of statistical information 
suitable to my purpose ; and a stock indeed I did find, but utterly despic- 
able, like base coin, and not like legal money which one could make use 
of. I discovered that the preceding colonial governments had been 
vying with one another to see which could be guilty of the greatest faults, 
political and administrative. ‘The ignorance, the presumption, and ca- 
price of some rulers made it easier for them to persist in error than to 
follow good advice. They rested the credit of their administration on 
the deceitful opinions of hangers-on, instead of strengthening themselves 
by the counsels of well-instructed experienced persons, devoted to the 
public good and untainted with base passions and venality.—(Jé. p. 23.) 


The search of the archives at Mozambique was not, however, 
wholly unsuccessful : it brought to light one unique and valuable 
document, which Senhor Botelho prides himself on having con- 
sulted. Here is his own account of it: 





* Pedro de Saldanha, who governed Mozambique at a time when Africa 
justly engaged some portion of the attention of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, ordered a map to be executed, which I have secn and examined, 
comparing it with the information of persons well acquainted with every 
locality, and used to cross the country in many directions in their mer- 
cantile expeditions. ‘The map in question was executed by a mariner, 
(hum piloto) merely according to the principles and rules of navigation ; 
aided only by a mariner’s compass, which lost its magnetism (destemperava) 
at every step, as is usual in the great heats of the interior, though, to this 
hour, nobody can tell why ; and so, on that account, the latitudes became 
all affected with errors. As proper instruments for observing triangles 
and measuring the ground were wanting, many places were marked down 
out of their true situations. This is the case with Manica, Shingamira, 
Quiteve, and the districts near Monomotapa, as well as the source of the 
Zambeze and the two arms into which it is divided.—(P. 7.) 


We cannot sufficiently admire the ingenuousness of our author’s 
acknowledgment that the latitudes observed with a mariner’s 
compass were not strictly correct ; nor his prudence in saying no- 
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thing whatever of observations of longitude, which he probably 
supposed could not be computed quite as strictly by the aid of 
the same instrument. If the before-mentioned mariner’s compass 
had not so unaccountably gone out of order, the map which Sr. 
Botelho saw and examined would have been a miracle of Geodesy. 
Our scientific readers will, we doubt not, more readily par- 
don the surveyor who misplaces, not merely some points, but 
whole kingdoms i in the aggregate, than the author, who, pretend- 
ing to have discovered such errors, omits to supply their correc- 

tion. 

But we must procee «| to examine more strictly the tangible and 
appreciable portion of Sr. Botelho’s volume. ‘Three-fourths of 
the Memoria consist of a ‘geographical description of the Portu- 
guese dependencies in Eastern Africa; and coming, as this de- 
scription does, from one who has wielded the highest authority i in 
those countries, and who inveighs so bitterly against the ignorance 
and presumption of his predecessors in office and authorship, 
one might naturally expect to find it both accurate and complete. 
But we are sorry to say that we have seldom met with a work 
so utterly deficient in any thing like adequacy and correctness. 
Sr. Botelho describes, apparently from autopsy, the coasts of 
Cafferland and Natal ; yet accurately as those coasts are known in 
this country, we find it difficult to recognise a single feature of his 
description ; and we observe, with surprise, that he does not men- 
tion the name of any one of the tribes which occupy those shores. 
This region, however, lies beyond the limits of the Portuguese 
dominion, and we must, therefore, overlook our author’s slender 
acquaintance with it; although we think that he ought to have gone 
to the seat of his government provided at least with our Admiralty 
charts of the coasts, and John Arrowsmith’s maps of Eastern 
Africa. Itis not so easy to refrain from laughter at the following 
allusion to the newly-discovered interior westward of Natal: 
* Barrow, in his Annals of Voyages, relates the very recent dis- 
‘ covery of a town called Litakow, the capital of the Boussou- 
hanas (Bechuanas), which is situated, according to the obser- 
‘ vations of Roggwild, (!) in 27° 30° lat. S., and 25° KE. long. 
‘ This town is as large as Cape ‘Town, including ‘the gardens 
‘down to Table Bay,’ &c.—(P. 49.) Our readers will at once 
perceive that this recent discovery is thirty years old; and that 
reference is here made to old Litakoo, which has long since 
disappeared, leaving only its name to a moderately-sized * village 
in a new situation. But in order to appreciate fully the sim- 
plicity of the man, who, though morally bound, in virtue of 
his office, to make himself acquainted with Southern Africa, 
yet wrote as above in 1835,—adding something respecting ¢ ru- 


. 
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mours of a people called Barroloos, dwelling sixty leagues 
further north, —it must be borne in mind that Campbell’s jour- 
ney to Kurreechane has been long introduced into the popular 
literature of Portugal. The most ludicrous and characteristic 
blunder, however, ‘of the above cited passage, is that w hich 
transforms the Roggeveldt mountains into an astronomer! It 
is to Burchell that we are indebted for the true position of Lita- 
koo ; but Sr. Botelho had probably never heard of him—he had 
certainly never read of him in Barrow’s Annals of Voyages—so he 
looked around for a name, and took that of a goodly range of 
mountains ! 

With Delagoa bay, where the Portuguese dominion, or claim of 

dominion, commences, we expected to find the ex-C aptain-Gene- 
ral somewhat better acquainted. But, no! He is here as much 
at fault as elsewhere. In one place he tells us that the bay re- 
ceives three, in another, four great rivers. He exaggerates in 
every respect the magnitude of the Espirito Santo (for he gives this 
name, as well as that of Lourenco Marques, to the English river 
of our charts, though the Portuguese g geographers have a uni- 
formly given it to the Manissa, or King George's riv i 
taking for a great river what is in reality only the estuary of 
three small streams ; and to crown all he sharply re prehends ( (P. 8) 
the Portuguese historians for their ignorance of the fact, that 
the Espirito Santo is a branch of the Zambeze ; a fact which he 
seems to forget further on (P. 83), when he comes to describe 
that river. His description of the coast, proceeding northwards, 
offers nothing remarkable until we reach the river Save (the 
Sabia of our maps in lat. 21° S.), which he informs us is also a 
branch of the Zambeze. (P. 126.) 

On glancing over our author’s ver y minute and intricate ac- 
count of Sofala and the adjacent countries, we thought that we 
recognised the language of an old acquaintance ; so turning to the 
second volume of Captain Owen's Narrative, and inspecting the 
Appendix, we confirmed our suspicion that Sr. Botelho owed all his 
information respecting that part of the world to the MSS. of Sr. 
l‘eraio, formerly governor of the Rios de Sena. It is to be lamented 
that the literary relics of a pains-taking man should have suffered 
so severely from the negligence and “hs asty curtailments of the 
one editor and the incapacity of the other. But why has not 
Sr. Botelho acknowledged his obligations to Ferao’s MSS. ? Per 
haps we are not far astray in surmising, that if he were to confess 
all his obligations of this kind, little would remain to him- 
self beyond the credit of writing the least valuable paragraphs 

his volume. He not only borrows from ‘ Mr Farewell’s 
* Account of Chaka, the King of Natal,’ all that is there related 
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of the customs and superstitions of the Amazula, but, transfer- 
ring both usages and language a distance of one thousand 
miles, unscrupulously uses the former to eke out his own 


account of the natives of Sofala and Monomotapa! But let our 


readers decide, from the following specimens, whether the ac- 
count which the ex-Captain-General of Mozambique gives of the 
native superstitions, 


&ec. in Portuguese Africa be original, or 
whether it be not matter only a little altered from the appendix 


to Captain Owen’s volumes. 


All the Caffres believe in a 
God, whom they call Mulungo, a 
supreme being, the creator of hea- 
ven and earth, and of all things vi- 
sible, and who governs them by his 
power. Beyond this they have no 
idea, either of 
the soul, 
heaven or hell, or of rewards and 
punishments after death; but they 
believe in a spirit called Vagino, 
who animates the hody, and dies 
with it.—Memoiia Hstatistica, p. 
Y01. 


‘ Like the Indians, they have a 
variety of castes, which are pre- 
vented from mixing together by 
dread of insult and disparagement. 
One of their distinctions consists 
in this, that each of these castes 
abstains from the flesh of some 
particular animal which the others 
eat, not from motives of religion, 
but of blood and clanship. These 
sects are of great antiquity among 
the Caffres ; aad the families which 
belong to them, when they meet 
together at feasts, excuse them- 
selves for not eating the forbidden 
meats, by the fear that their teeth 


the immortality of 
or of a future life, or of 


The negroes of this coast ge- 
nerally believe in a supreme being, 
whom they style Malungo, who 
created “ the heavens and the es wth, 
and every thing that therein is, 
and that by his power they are go- 

verned. They have no idea of the 
rewards and punishments of a fu- 
ture life, nor of the existence of a 
spirit distinct from matter. They 
think that man born to be 
mortal, and that when he deserves 
punishment, the Supreme Being 
causes a famine; that only those 
who die by this means are punished 
through a divine agency; but all 
who die from any other cause are 
supposed to be sent out of the 
world through the machinations of 
evil spirits, whom they call Vagino,’ 
&c.—Owen’s Narrative, il. App. 
393. 

‘It is prohibited in many fami- 
lies to eat certain animals’ flesh, 
such as in some beef, in others ele- 
phants’,, in others hippopotamus’. 
It is said that, provided any family 
transgress this rule, and eat the for- 
bidden flesh, their teeth will drop 
out, which is termed Motupo. The 
forbidden flesh to all the royal fa- 
mily is the hearts of animals’— 
App. to Owen, p. 396. 


was 
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would fall out if they touched them, 
as they have heard from their an- 
cestors. The forbidden flesh is 
called Mutupo. That forbidden to 
kings and their families is the heart 
of any animal.’— Mem. Est. p. 
Pit. 


We might easily fill pages with similar parallels; but as our 
object is “merely to show how freely Senior Botelho uses the 
observations of others, we shall rest satisfied with the exposure 
of -~ method, without following it closely in its application. 

'. Botelho places between Sofala and Quilimane the rivers 
as and Lurango, which are, in reality, north-eastward of 
the latter place, between it and Mozambique. Of this kind of 
confusion his volume affords many examples; the cause of which 
may probably lie in his forgetting, that while his general method 
led him from south to north, the authors from whom he bor- 
rowed often hold an opposite course. He commences his ac- 
count of the Zambeze by assuring us that Diogo de Couto des- 
cribes that great river more as a poet than a historian; and so 
saying, he goes on to state the itinerary distances on the river 
almost in the very language of the decried classic, viz. sixty 
leagues from Quilimane, at the river’s mouth, up to Sena; sixty 
more from the latter place to Tete, and a like distance from Tete 
to the trading station called Zumbo; beyond which there is nothing 
known of the course of the Zambeze. He elsewhere tells us more 
circumstantially, that the river is navigable forty leagues above 
Tete ; that the merchandise is carried tw enty -four leagues higher 
up toa place called Chicova ; which place is still ten days’ journey 
distant from Zumbo. But these are discrepancies of little mo- 
ment. It is of more importance to observe, that Sr. Botelho is 
evidently quite ignorant of the fact, that only seven or eight years 
before he became C aptain- General of Mozambique and ‘the’ Rios 
de Sena, the true position of the town of Sena had been tolerably 
well ascertained by a British naval officer (Lieutenant Browne) ; 
and its distance from Quilimane, following the windings of the 
river, had been found to be 140 nautical miles, or 42, instead of 
the commonly-computed 60 Portuguese leagues. ‘The Captain- 
General ought to have possesse od this piece of information, 
as well as the discernment to reduce in the same ratio of ten 
to seven, the vulgar calculations of distance above Sena. But 
no! though indignant that some ill-informed writer should have 

* stated that Zumbo i is 300 leagues from Quilimane, when the dis- 
* tance is hardly 200, ill measured’ (P. 16)—yet, further on, he 
boldly declares that, bating a few obstacles, ‘ the river Zambeze 
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‘is navigable the whole year 300 leagues (of 18 to a degree, or 
£1000 nautical miles), reckoning from Quilimane to Zumbo’ 
(p. 283)—and this he tells us of a river which we know to be 
fordable with ease a little way above Tete, or about 300 miles 
from the sea! Nor does this satisfy him: when magnitude is his 
theme, his powers of magnifying get the better of ‘him, and he 
soars into the very sublime of absurdity, as in the following sen- 
tence 


‘ The captaincy of Sena, and its territory, lie between the 15th and 
20th degrees of southern latitude, and the 46th and 56th of longitude, 
reckoning from the meridian of the isle of Ferro. It extends 575 
leagues, from east to west, from the coast, as far as the country of 
Chicova. From north to south, as the territory sometimes contracts, the 
Zambeze being its limit on the north, and as sometimes crossing the river, 
it spreads ont wider, it is not so easy to assign its exact breadth ; how- 
ever, on good grounds, it may be stated to be 328 leagues, the whole 
territory comprehending 3600 square leagues. But the natives of the 
country, regardless of strict accuracy, make it 4000 square leagues. On 
the east it is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean,’ &c. &e. !—(Pp. 258, 259.) 


Now, let our readers observe that the ex-Captain-General first 
assumes that the captaincy of the Rios de Sena, the most impor- 
tant portion of his late dominion, lies within 5 degrees of latitude, 
or 90 Portuguese leagues, from north to south ; and within 10 
degrees of longitude, or lees than double that distance from east 
to west; and then immediately after enlarges his pretensions in 
such a way as to extend his territory quite across the African 
continent, and even somewhat further,—for the breadth of the 
continent in the latitude of Quilimane is only 432 Portuguese 
leagues; while towards the south he actually reaches the Winter- 
berg, and encroaches in a dangerous manner on our possessions 
at the Cape of Good Hope. We cannot impute it to an error 
of the press that he seems to make the Zambeze discharge itself 
into the Atlantic Ocean; for he also places Delagoa bay on the 
Atlantic Ocean. Nor is there any misprint in the number 575 
(quinhentas e setenta e cinco legoas); for it appears also in the 
léesumo, where, however, the breadth of the territory from north 
to south is left uncertain. ‘That defect is supplied in the 
Memoria ; and then we are told that a territory 575 leagues in 
length, and 328 in breadth, has a surface of 3600 square leagues ! 
Admirable calculation, and extremely exact, no doubt! for the 
calculation of the natives is held to be se to it for want of 
rigorous method (sem regularidade). Sr. Botelho’s incapabi- 
lity of distinguishing the true from the false | is obvious in every 
little detail which he touches on. Thus he repeats the old story 
that the river Chiri, which joins the Zambeze from the north, 
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about ten leagues below Sena, ‘ is a branch of the Suabo, a cele- 
* brated river on the coast.’ Now we defy him, although he 
resided five years at Mozambique, and ought to have made him- 
self acquainted with the opposite coasts, over which he had a 
shadow of authority, to point out to us any river, great or small, 
named the Suabo. Again, he tells us—‘ From north to south 
* (through Monomotapa) runs a chain of mountains called Lupata, 
‘ or Spine of the World, so lofty that they reach the clouds, and 
‘are always covered with snow.’ (P. 312.) This statement is 
quite groundless, and betrays, in more ways than one, our 
author's total ignorance of the writings of honest Joao dos Santos. 
The hills of Lupata, where the river rushes through a deep 
ravine, between high precipices, are covered with trees, and snow 
is unknown in all the countries watered by the Zambeze. 

It cannot be expected that one so remarkably ill-informed 
with respect to the countries over which he was called to 
preside, should know much of the native kingdoms beyond his 
jurisdiction. ‘The kingdom of Monomotapa, lying altogether 
south of the Zambeze, is one of those African states which have 
been hitherto invariably seen magnified through the medium of 
ignorance and credulity. ‘The peculiar ability of Sr. Botelho 
has contrived, in the following paragraph, to magnify it still 
further, even to distortion :— 

‘ ‘This empire (Monomotapa) is divided into eastern and western, the 
Jatter of which portions is the more extensive, and is named Mocaranga. 
The learned Portuguese, Jose Correa da Serra, affirms that Mocaranga 
is the proper name of a very extensive country north of Chicova, a dis- 
tinction of little consequence, as the country in question makes a part 
of the great empire of Monomotapa. 

‘ The western part, called Mucaranga, embraces eight kingdoms, viz. 
Corruro-Medra, Mujau, Mococo, Turgeno, Gengir-bomba, Mano- -emuges, 
Ruenga, and Bororo. The e astern part, properly called Monomotapa, 
comprehends the following eight lea ttt hicova, Sacumbe, In- 
habazoé, Munhare, C hirero, Manica, Chingamira, and Sofala. All these 
kingdoms are tributaries of Monomotapa, except Sofala, of which the 
Portuguese are the exclusive possessors. —Pp. 311, 312. 

What a rare union of boldness and precision! ‘The south is 
called the east—the north is called the west. But does the 
reader wish to know the relative situations of the eight king- 
doms of western Mocaranga? ‘Then let him examine some 
map a century and a half ‘old—one of Sanson’s or Delisle’s 
and he will see the eight kingdoms above-named occupying the 
whole interior of the African continent, from the vicinity of its 
eastern to that of its western shores, and from the Zambeze 
northwards to Abyssinia. Five of the eight names are certainly 
not authentic, and ought not to be admitted into a modern map; 
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and we need hardly add that the other three never had any con- 
nexion with Monomotapa. Mujao or M’iao slaves are numerous 
at Mozambique, and they could have readily satisfied Sr. Botelho, 
had he made the enquiry of them, that they are not Mocarangas. 
But had Sr. Botelho ever felt the compunctions of sense or 
modesty, he would not have pretended to confirm the opinions of 
D’Anville, by adding his own authority to them; and then to 
commend that great geographer, in an especial manner, for 
making lake Maravi 300 miles long, and as many wide, which 
D’Anville never did, as all the world knows! ‘The French geo- 
grapher made that great inland sea, improperly called lake 
Maravi, three days’ journey wide, according to the accounts 
collected from the natives by Father Luigi Mariano, whose ori- 
ginal Report on the subject is, we dare say, in those very archives 
of Mozambique which Sr. Botelho examined to so little purpose. 
The authority which Sr. Botelho’s volume might be thought 
to derive from the station which he filled, and the opportunities 
he enjoyed, makes it incumbent on us to state very fully and 
ex xplicitly our reasons for condemning it. A very short space, 
indeed, in our pages w ould have sufficed for it, had we measured 
it by its intrinsic merits, and not by the mischief which it might 
produce. An instance or two more, however, is all that we can 
afford to give of this author’s hardihood and dulness; nor are we 
at any loss to find such instances. ‘Thus, he tells us that the 
world is misinformed respecting Melinda, which retains, forsooth, 
the name of a kingdom, though it has lost its power and commerce. 
Now, Sr. Botelho ought to have known from C aptain Owen’s 
Narrative, that the city of Melinda is no longer an inhabited 
place ; and we may add that its nante has almost passed away. He 
also assures us that there are no traces whatever on the mainland 
at the present day of the ancient kingdom of Mozambique; the 
Arabs having driven its inhabitants to the islands. He ought 
rather to have said that such a kingdom never had really any 
existence ; and that its name was but a space-filling invention 
of the map-makers. Again, this peer of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal congratulates his country that, amidst the general defection 
of "her colonies, she still retains on the coast of Guinea the fort 
of St George del Mina, Accra, Ardrah, Calabar, and the isle 
of Fernando Po, besides Angola in Congo, &c. &e.!! That 
the Portuguese possess the above-named forts, or l'ernando Po, is 
just as true as that Angola is in Congo, or Spain in Portugal. 
Of the ex-Captain-General's total ignorance of matters which 
concerned him most closely in his official capacity, here is a 
notable example :—* All the country on the coast, from the bay 
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‘ of Lourenco Marques to Tungue, situated between cape Del- 
‘gado and Quiloa, and also the interior, to a greater or less 
‘ distance from the shore, according to the residences of the 
‘ chiefs, belong to the Portuguese dominion, (P. 53.) Here 
it appears that he is ignorant of the situation of the place which 
he supposes to have been the limit of his recent government ; 
for Tonguy is not between cape Delgado and Quiloa (what a 
vague determination of a boundary !), but is the native name of 

sape Delgado itself! And still ives he shows himself ignorant 
of the actual northern boundary of the dependencies of Mozam- 
bique (northward of which place, by the way, the Portuguese 
have not a single foot of ground on the mainland) ; inasmuch as 
the Arab flag of the Sultan of Muscat has now waved for some 
years over the fort of Mozimbuy, sixty miles southwards from 
rape Delgado. 

We shall cull one more specimen of this writer’s trustiness. He 
informs us (pp. 49 and 388), that the Bechuanas and the inhabi- 
tants of Delagoa bay all speak a dialect of the Hottentot language, 
—a mis-statement of so gratuitous a nature, that it could not, under 
any circumstances, have proceeded from a well- constituted mind, 
But he fancied rider, bound to offer some circumstantial infor- 
mation respecting the languages of the African nations more 
immediately in contact with Moz: ambique and its dependencies ; 
and so, after lamentin; g pompously that the researches of Bow- 
dich, Burckhardt, and Jomard had failed in solving all the pro- 
blems of ethnography, and stating that the nations adjoining 
Mozambique all speak cognate languages, which have no gram- 
mar, and want the sounds b, f, and v (a groundless assertion, 
sufficiently disproved by the frequently recurring names, Butua, 
Bororo, Fura, Fumo, Maravi, and Moviza, &c.) > proceeds to 
lay before us short specimens of vocabularies, exhibiting in com- 
parison the languages of Monomotapa, of the Mujau, and the 
Macuas. It struck us as remarkable, at the first sight of these 
vocabularies, that they were not written according to the princi- 
ples of Portuguese orthogr: aphy. ‘Thus Menia, for instance, the 
Monomotapa name for water, according to our author’s vocabu- 
lary, would be written by a Portuguese, Menha. ‘This observa- 
tion led us at once to Sr. Botelho’s sources. We turned to the 
vocabularies of three African languages, collected in Brazil by 
M. Rugendas, and published by Bz bi i in his Introduction a Tl At- 
as Ethnographique du Globe (p. 226); and found, as we expected, 
that Sr. Botelho had appropriated in without scruple ; that he 
had turned the vocabulary of the Masanja, a tribe dwelling on 
the skirts of Angola, into that of Monomotapa; and that he” had 
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converted that of the Choambo, a Macua tribe, into Mujau, 
while to the Macuas he had given the language of a tribe dwell- 
ing near Inhambane ! 

‘If a Governor-General of British India, having closed his 

career of administration, and thinking fit to lay before the public 
an account of that country, should commence by vaunting his 
unprecedented industry and critical care in the collection of his 
materials, and by broadly declaring that all antecedent writers 
on India are utterly worthless, —th: it Bernier, Tieffenthaler, Tod, 
and Malcolm have nothing in them,—that Hamilton and Heber 
are mere story-tellers, and. not fit to be trusted ;—that Robinson 
Crusoe, from whom so much solid information might have been 
expected, unhappily says but little of the British possessions in 
the East :—if he were then to inform us that the rivers Indus and 
Brahmaputra are both branches of the Ganges, which, with a: 
course of two, or of three, or of five thousand and odd leagues, 
falls into the Persian Gulf; and also, that a discovery had “been 
very recently made of a country in the interior, called Thibet, 
the position of the capital of which had been astronomically 
determined by the Astronomer, Himaleh ;—if he were to foist on 
us as an original description of Hindoo manners a chapter ab- 
stracted from the adventures of Hadji Baba ;—if he were to as- 
sure us that the inhabitants of the Carnatic speak Chinese, and 
pre sent us with false samples of the dialects of Bengal and Delhi, 
taken from vocabularies of the South Sea Islands, —what should 
we say of such a man? Should we not say that he was a 
melancholy ex: ample of inflated ignorance; and that his state- 
ments and opinions on any subject should be received with the 
greatest mistrust ? 

We are sorry to say, that the severe language with which 
Sr. Botelho depicts the conduct of his predecessors in office, and 
indeed of all the Colonial authorities at Mozambique, is fully 
borne out by the report of all the intelligent English travellers 
who have visited that part of the world. They tell us that gross 
licentiousness and corruption, tyranny, venality, and malversa- 
tion are in Mozambique the moving principles of all who have 
any trust or authority to abuse, from the lowest official up to the 
captelen general inclusive. Sr. "Botelho repeatedly says as much: 

All these offices, judicial, municipal, and economical, are 
‘ < usually 1 in the hands of ignorant and mercenary characters, who 
. trample on, huckster, and sell rights, without either shame of 
‘the world, or fear of God. We may safely assert, that in all 
*‘ the towns of the captaincy of Mozambique there is no act of 

* justice done which does not go for money.’—(P. 299). 

But other travellers, in adverting to the oe moral condition of 
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the Portuguese colonies in Eastern Africa, have likewise pointed 
out the chief causes of such widely-spread depravity. ‘They 
have observed that the officers of government were all so ill paid 
that they could not support themselves without peculation, 
which being well known to be necessary, was of course connived 
at. They have also called attention to the curious circumstance, 
that Mozambique is not merely a penal colony, but that persons 
of notoriously bad character, sent there to expiate their offences, 
often constitute a large and influential portion of its society, and 
even fill offices of great trust and import ance; nor have they 
omitted to remark the tendency of a noxious climate and rapid 
mortality to produce a gener ral recklessness of conduct. They 

might also have justly enlarged on the demoralizing effects of 
the slave trade, of which Mozambique was, till lately, z a principal 
emporium ; for, whatever may be said of slavery, which undoubt- 
edly may be, and in many countries is, extre ‘mely mild, the slave 
trade is every where a corrupter and hardener of the lunes an heart, 
inuring it inevitably to profligacy, cruelty, and every kind of 
crime. Sr, Botelho, however, passes silently over all such consi- 
derations. He offers no apology for his countrymen, nor for 
mankind in general. He makes a sweeping charge against the 
moral and intellectual character of the colony, but he never in- 
vestigates the cause of such a lamentable state of things, nor 
does he propose any specific remedy fv: * . «ave the empirical one 

of sending no captain-general to the pestilential shores of Mozam- 
bique, who i is not a model of virtue, wisdom, and purity ! 

The statistical matter of the volume before us lies within a very 
small compass ; but, from its want of perspicuity and its doubtful 
authenticity, it is not worthy of being extracted. According to 
our author, the city of Tete, once an important place, has at 
present only forty -eight, that of Sena only twenty-five free in- 
habitants. The annual revenue arising to the crown from the 
lands in the Rios de Sena, a territory estimated by Sr. Botelho 
at 4000 square leagues (probably tenfold its real extent), falls 
short of L.1000 sterling. The total exportation of the colony 
he makes, by a very loose calculation, to amount to L.36, 000 
sterling. The following reflection is in every way worthy of the 
calculation which precedes it. 


‘ And this is all that is gained from a commerce carried on ina ter- 
ritory extending from north to south 350 good leagues from the Ca- 
zembe to Manica inclusively, and 200 leagues from east to west from 
Quilimane to Zumbo ; but as the traders often make purchases beyond 
the Jast named place, we are justified in assigning 250 leagues to this 
second dimension! Thus the trade of the Rios de Sena is carried on 
over a surface of 87,500 square leagues, the exportation of which amounts 
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in value to only 900,000 cruzados colonial currency, or, in good Portu- 
guese money, to 360,000 cruzados.’-—(P. 280.) 


Sr. Botelho is evidently not aware that surfaces are measured 
by their rectilineal dimensions taken at right angles to each other. 
What can be more absurd than to multiply the length of the trad- 
ing country, or 350 leagues (which is at least the triple of the 
truth), by the exaggerated length of the Zambezi, including all 
its windings ? 

We believe that the Portuguese possessions in Eastern Africa 
are actually in a lower condition than even Sr. Botelho has re- 
presented them. He has suppressed all allusion to some impor- 
tant events which took place nearly two years previous to the 
publication of his volume. To the history of one of these events— 
we mean the expulsion of the Portuguese garrison from Delagoa 
bay by the natives—the following passage from the Memoria 
will serve at once as introduction and explanation :— 

‘ But the evils alluded to have been at all times carried to a degree 
of refinement in the factory of Lourengo Marques, where the public 
functionaries have always persisted in the worst practices. There has 
been in that place a series of governors, who vied with one another in 
avarice, ambition, and the unscrupulous arts of illicit gain. Not content 
with reaping the fruit of the spontaneous dissensions of the Caffres, 
they designedly sowed dissension among them, and kindled wars that 
they might then entrap the people and sell them. It would be a long 
story if we were to relate all that has been done in that and other fac- 
tories in opposition to justice and humanity. Let it suffice to say, that 
all this baseness and iniquity is not only unbridled, but even authorized ; 
for when vice is conspicuous in those who govern, it serves for an ex- 
ample and general exculpation.—(P. {2.) 

This confirms what has been already stated in the Report on 
the Slave Trade in Mauritius—that most of the wars which have 
agitated South Africa in the course of the present century had their 
origin in the slave-trading operations at elagoa bay. The cold- 
blooded cruelty of thatsystem, however, was at lengthstopped by an 
act of savage justice. In the beginning of September 1833, Ding- 
ani, King of the Amazula, a warlike tribe extending northwestward 
from Natal towards the mountains, sent an army to Delagoa bay, 
with positive injunctions to kill the governor of the Portuguese 
fort. ‘This man, named Dionizio Antonio Ribeiro, appears to have 
been one of the worst stamp; and as obnoxious to the Portu- 
guese merchants within the factory as to the natives without it. 
When the danger became manifest, he was urged to make pre- 
parations to defend the fort; but his replies betrayed his irresolu- 
tion as well as insolence. At length, having secretly prepared a 
few boats, he embarked on a sudden with his female slaves, his 
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soldiers, and immediate adherents,—taking with him all the ammu- 
nition, and consequently leaving the merchants in the factory 
without the means either of protection or escape,—and made the 
best of his way to the island of Shefina, on the western side of 
the bay. A few days after, the enemy entered the fort, but hurt 
neither the persons nor the property of those whom they found 
there. The merchants having represented to the Zula general 
that, in the midst of such a number of armed natives, they could 
not help feeling alarmed for their safety, he assigned them a guard 
of ten men. In the mean time the scouts who had been sent to 
watch the movements of Antonio Ribeiro ascertained that he had 
visited the mainland, and was prevented from returning to She- 
fina by the state of the weather. ‘Their numbers were therefore 
increased ; and he was at length hunted down, and brought to 
the fort on the 12th October, or five days after it had been in 
the occupation of the natives. On the 13th he was brought to 
trial, accused by several natives of various acts of cruelty and 
injustice, and with much formality convicted and condemned. 
The anhappy man was immediately speared, and his heart taken 
out while life was yet hardly extinct. A week afterwards, the 
natives withdrew,—a guard of them, however, remaining for 
some months in the service of the Portuguese merchants. In 
the history of this affair, the gleams of civilisation or of order 
which appear in the conduct of the natives, are as well calculated 
to increase the certainty of their revenge, as to diminish the hor- 
ror of it. A short time subsequent to this event, the governor of 
Inhambane, with all the forces he could collect, Portuguese and 
native, amounting, it is said, to about 800 men, marched south- 
westwards along the coast to attack the natives in the vicinity of 
the Rio d’ Ouro, but sustained so total a defeat, that the extine- 
tion of the settlement at Inhambane may be almost regarded as 
the necessary result of the war. 

‘The demonstration of the weakness of the Portuguese in Eastern 
Africa, thus afforded by the loss of two most important fac- 
tories, has not been once alluded to by Sr. Botelho; who has, 
moreover, struck out of his Memoria a fact revealed in the 
Resumo—that the Macua Chiefs of Sanculo and Matibani on 
the mainland opposite to Mozambique, ‘the faithful and obe- 
‘ dient allies of the Portuguese,’ have more than once menaced 
that settlement with destruction. We might easily indicate many 
other points where the dominion of the Portuguese in Eastern 
Africa, which is in the mean time pervaded by disunion and 
disaffection, is visibly crumbling to ruin. Yet this self-suffi- 
cient author, overlooking the inherent and deeply-rooted causes 
of decay operating on that colony, ventures to hint that Mo- 
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zambique is the victim of the commercial policy of the English ; 
who, he says, abusing their influence with Radama, King of the 
Sacalaves in Madagascar, encouraged that piratical nation to at- 
tack the Portuguese possessions. But we must tell the ex-Cap- 
tain-General of Mozambique, that there is no nation on earth 
less likely to encourage piracy, or more interested in its sup- 
pression than the English; and also that Radama was King not 
of the Sacalaves, but of the Hovahs, and was particularly urged 
by the English to curb the piratical activity of the former people. 
Is not Sr. Botelho aware that the Captains-General of Mozam- 
bique have always expected, and often experienced the aid and 
protection of the British ships of war cruizing in the neighbour- 
ing seas? We can hardly suppose him ignorant of the fact, that 
at the close of the year 1822, the colony which he governed 
only ten years later, was saved from a mutinous revolt which 
threatened the worst consequences, by the timely arrival of the 
Andromache frigate ; and while we now write, the intelligence 
has just reached us that the same colony has owed its preser- 
vation from a like calamity, to the prompt aid afforded to the 
constituted authorities by the Leveret sloop of war. In_ both 
cases the fortresses were already in the hands of the insurgents. 

But to conclude,—what is to be done to restore the Portuguese 
colonies in Eastern Africa to their former comparative splendour ? 
In our opinion, whatever prosperity those possessions enjoyed, was 
transient in its nature. ‘The Portuguese people may pride them- 
selves on the recollection of the former greatness of their Indian and 
African dominion; but let their statesmen bear in mind that that 
dominion was no sooner acquired than it began to decline. We 
do not conceive it possible by any political devices to render 
those colonies otherwise than burdensome. ‘The British domi- 
nion jn India is, like our national debt, admirable for its magni- 
tude, but it is costly also; and whatever advantages are derived 
from it by this country, are such as an industrious and manufac- 
turing nation alone could expect. We reap our profit, not as the 
Lords of India, but as merchants and manufacturers. While the 
Portuguese colonies are so degraded in moral character, it would 
be impossible to calculate on the result of any measures relating 
to them; but to make them more respectable would be also to 
make them more expensive ; and what resources are there in the 
commerce of Portugal to repay such expense? It is, in short, an 
unnatural, and must be an unsuccessful effort on the part of a 
nation situated as Portugal is, to attempt to obtain wealth through 
colonies, or to endeavour to raise into a cause what is properly a 
consequence. 

Let Portuguese statesmen, therefore, aim at promoting the 
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wealth and prosperity of their country, not by propping up worth- 
less ultramarine possessions, but by internal improvements. Let 
them maintain credit at home and abroad, encourage industry, 
and preserve social order; and then when, in the natural course of 
things, the population, the capital, and enterprise of the country 
shall have increased, they may indulge in the luxury of a few 
colonies. But the character of these must alw ays depend on the 
character of the government at home. While Portuguese mini- 
sters depend wholly on the support of bands of ereedy partisans, 
and while popular commotion is the ready instrument of self- 
seeking intriguers, the colonies can never be secure from the 
grasp of venality and corruption, 
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ppeesons who appropriate to themselves, as par excellence, a 
title which others claim a similar right to enjoy, or pret ‘SS 
a similar desire to merit, must = their pre tensions to be sub- 
jected to a somewhat rigid scrutiny; nor are they even entitled 
to complain if they incur a certain ‘degree of obloquy and invee- 
tive. Such we conceive to be the case as respects those, who, 
in the present day, are pleased to assume to themselves the title 
of Evangelical ;—or even other designations more flattering to 
themselves and disparaging to the rest of the Christian world,— 
such as saints, people of God, and the like. We have said that 
such persons lay themselves open to some degree of obloquy 
and invective; and this not as bespeaking a “justific: ition for 
ourselves, as if it were our present intention to exemplily such 
a mode of treatment towards them; but because they generally 
evince a considerable aptitude i in discovering that thev are ob- 
je ets of persecution, and in availing themselv. es of whatever pre- 
sumption is thence to be drawn of. the genuineness of their pre- 
tensions ;—not seeming to recollect that though the people of 
God are taught to expect persecutions, all perse ecuted people, or 
all who conceive themselves persecuted, are not necessarily peo- 
ple of God. We would advise the persons of whom we speak 
well to consider whether the hostility of which they complain, 
or rather of which they boast, is not the natural return for those 
terms of contempt and reprobation which they are in the habit 
of so freely bestowing on all beyond their own clique; and 
(since we are not aware that, in this age or country, religion 
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is ever visited with obloquy as such) whether it is by the main- 
tenance of religious truth or religious duty that reproach is 
incurred, and not rather by dogmatical absurdities or super- 
stitious observances. Most sincerely, at all events, do we dis- 
claim any intention of holding up the persons in question to 
aversion or contempt,—even on account of what we consider 
their errors and inconsistencies, still less on account of the 
rea] piety by which we believe not a few of them are distin- 
guished, But conceiving that many of the peculiar views and 
observances which they so actively promote, are calculated to 
have injurious effects, we must be permitted freely to state our 
objections to their system of religious teaching. 

And we cannot help observing, in the outset, that we are 
always inclined to view with suspicion any doctrine which 
may be said to be, in the peculiar meaning of the expression, 
the fashion, at a particular time ;—as believing it not to possess 
any more intrinsic recommendation than matters of mere fashion 
generally possess. More especially upon a subject such as the 
Christian religion, when a peculiar set of views are seen to ar- 
rive at a sudden and violent growth—a set of views not for the 
first time promulgated, but only re-appearing, as it were, in the 
revolution of a cycle—not professing to be the result of recent 
improvements in Scriptural criticism, or in Natural Theology or 
Ethics, but deriving their birth from a period when comparatively 
little light was sought or obtained from these sources,—a set 
of views which, during a long space, distinguished by some of 
the most illustrious names in divinity ever known in the world, 
had become all but exploded—which, in their present spread, 
have made their progress not downwards from the enlightened 
and reflecting, but upwards from the rash and ignorant, by per- 
tinacity and conceit operating on timidity or love of popularity— 
in all this we think we discover the presumptions of unsound- 
ness and delusion. We are not, however, under the neces- 
sity, in the present instance, of insisting much upon mere pre- 
sumptions, 

Ve mean to consider a few of the points, in the enforcement 
and illustration of which evangelical preaching is chiefly occupied, 
and in respect of the maintenance of which it may be presumed 
to arrogate its title—and this for the purpose of showing that 
in the sense in which such points are really true, they are duly 
taught by Christian preachers in general, from whom the Evan- 
gelical affect to be distinguished ;* and that, vice versa, whatever 








* As extreme opinions are to be found, on the one side, which we 
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sense, on the points in question, is conveyed by Evangelical 
preachers, different from the ordinary sense, is a false sense. In 
general we shall endeavour to show that the distinctive peculia- 
rities of the Evangelical school resolve mainly into a sheer abuse 
of words ; or into an arbitrary and unfounded preference of some, 
over other parts of a complex system of truths ; by which means 
propositions essentially true, being separé ated from those adjuncts 
which modify and explain their meaning, come to be, in effect, 
no better than falsehoods. Our readers need not fear either a 
polemical or a metaphysical discussion. It is not our purpose 
at present to test the peculiar doctrines of the evangelical schoo! 

by their conformity either with Scripture, or with p: articular ethi- 
cal theories. We shall content ourselves with showing their 
inconsistency with one another, and with principles on which 
their supporters profess to defend them, or which, at all events, 
we suppose they would admit. 

The topic which forms the starting point of all evangelical 
preaching, and one of those the most freque ntly decle 1imed upon, 
is that of human depravity. Now it is difficult to imagine what 
stronger notions evangelical divines could entertain of human 
wickedness (with any thing like a regard to known fact) than is 
to be heard from every pulpit of every sect—nay, to be found in 
the pages of any he sathen moralist. Certainly, however, thei 
representations on this head go beyond any thing elsewhere to 
be met with ; for they insist that every thing whatever that man 
does (at least in his natural state) is evil, and altogether evil ; 
that he not only never seeks to do good, but that he is continu- 
ally and w holly intent upon wickedness ; that his every thought 
and every act is wickedness, and only wickedness.” Now if 
these assertions were mere firures of spe ech, we should not quarrel 
with them. We war not against tropes and hyperboles, But ii 
they are literally meant, nothing else can possibly be said of 
them, but that they are utterly nonsensical. Surely some 
at least of the thoughts and actions of men are directed 


should think it idle to argue against, and, on the other, which we should 
not seek to defend, we may be understood in general to treat the ques- 
tion as lying between the evangelical and the remaining portion of the 
established churches of Britain. 

* In the declamations made with such peculiar zest and complacency 
by the evangelical party on the depravity of human nature, we are apt 
to view them s as merely indulging in feelings of deep humility, until it 
is recollected that, of this depravity, they themselves (at least by their 
own account ) Lowe ceased to be partakers. The depravity, then, which 


they so ingenuously confess, is the depravity of all mankind—except 
themselves. 
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to procure food and clothes for themselves and their children. 
Is there wickedness in this? Suppose we allow there may be 
nothing morally good in it, is there, we ask again, wickedness in 
it? Sometimes we are told that every action is sinful which 
does not proceed exclusively from a regard to the divine com- 
mands. People may, if they choose, define wickedness to consist 
in having a stomach or a brain; but where are the grounds? Is 
it a dictate of conscience, that every action not springing exclu- 
sively from a regard to God’s will is sinful? Is it a doctrine of 
Scripture ? Again we are told that we are blind to sin until our 
eyes are opened by the Holy Spirit ;—that what we do not per- 
ceive to be sin, is yet sin in the sight of God. Now there is no 
doubt that the pure and all-seeing eye of the Divinity will note 
sins, and note them with serious displeasure, which man disre- 
gards; but the idea that sin with God is one thing, with man 
another, of course makes an end of all arguing on this subject. 
If we do not know what sin is, how can we tell whether we have 
sin or not? But indeed to say that man commits sins which 
he does not know to be sins, is a contradiction in terms. If sin 
is not known to be sin, it is, for that very reason (as a subject 
of responsibility at least), not sin. 

So far, then, as their meaning can be distinguished from that 
of other divines or moralists, evangelical preachers hold nothing 
peculiar to themselves on the subject of human depravity, or they 
hoid what is absurd. 

How much hypocrisy and delusion is generated by their exag- 
gerated representations on this subject, it is almost needless to 
observe. We say hypocrisy ; for the person who brands himself 
as an abandoned sinner, without the direct consciousness of spe- 
cific definite sins, is a hypocrite almost in an equal degree with 
him who pretends to virtues which he does not possess. What 

can be more offensive to sound religious feeling than to see 
some silly creature impressed with “the necessity of seeing 
his ‘ lost and perishing state by nature’*—as the phrase is— 


* 


A word or two on this very favourite expression of evangelical 
preachers. We confess we do not very clearly apprehend what it means ; 
nor, we suspect, do those who use it so much know either. Does it 
mean that our nature subjects us to perdition? Then, assuredly, we are 
subjected to perdition for no fault of our own—unless it be said that we 
made our own nature. Is this consistent with divine justice? If it 
means the state of liability to condemnation in which we should have 
existed, if atonement had not been made for our sins, then we were 
never in this lost and perishing state ; for the atonement had been made 
before we were born. If it means our liability to condemnation if we 
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forthwith working himself artificially into a frenzy — tasking 
himself with sins which neither he nor any other body could 
specify—then suddenly passing from a depressed to an ex- 
cited state of spirits, finding himself saved—a saint—one of God's 
people; and, on the strength of these morbid raptures, looking 
down on persons who all their life, or all their responsible life, 
have only been making, or attempting to make, a gradual pro- 
gress in holiness and virtue! 

This leads us to the subject of regeneration or conversion ; and, 
first, let us ask—Is there any Christian preacher who fails to in- 
culcate the necessity of repentance and amendment, i in every re- 
spect in which a man’s life has not been in conformity with the 
divine law,* as that without which there can be no salvation— 
any preacher who holds out the hope of salvation to the man who 
wilfully continues in the practice of any sin, in the neglect of any 
duty—to the man who does not, in short, make the law of God 
the paramount rule of his life ? We do not think that any preacher 
requires /ess than this, as entitling any man to nourish the hope 
of salvation—we do not know that evangelical preachers can pos- 
sibly require any thing more. In insisting, then, on the neces- 
sity of regeneration as an Beet, there is no ground for the exclu- 
sive pretensions of the latter. We shall try, then, what the 
grounds are, as regards the manner of regeneration. 

Now, the impression which evangelical preachers constantly 
convey on this he: ad, is to the effect that every man must, at a 
particular assignable period of his life, have made a change alto- 
gether different, in kind and degree, from any step in moral or 
spiritual improvement made either before or after—a change so 
great, that the part of his life immediately pre ceding it, as com- 
pared with that which immediately succeeds it, may, in the most 
literal and proper terms, be denominated a state of utter and des- 
perate wickedness, recklessness, and blindness ;—the first step in 


follow all the appetites of our nature without moral and religious re- 
straint, then we are in a lost and perishing state by nature, just in the 
sense in which we are under sentence of ‘transportation to Botany Bay 
by law, 7. e. if we break the law. If it means the state of vice and wick- 
edness into which we should have fallen if left to the power of nature 
without moral or religious culture, then we never were in this state. If 
it means none of these things, what does it mean? Surely those who 
have perceived their ‘ lost and perishing state by nature’ can tell. 

* We do not here enter into the question ‘whether regeneration— 
conversion—being born again—ever bears at all, in Scripture, the evan- 
gelical meaning. ‘This meaning, even if not scriptural, is at least intel- 
ligible and allowable. 
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the change, indeed, being a sensation of the deepest horror at the 
consciousness, then first awakened, of a condition so utterly de- 
praved ; and the transition from that to its opposite being ac- 
companied with a like transition from the apprehension of tre- 
mendous danger to the enjoyment of security and hope. 

We have said that the impression conveyed by evangelical 
preachers is to the effect now described, namely, of regeneration’ s 
being always a single distinguishable event in a man’s life. We 
believe, however, that the »y neither do nor can maintain this ex- 
plicitly. Tor, let us see the cons sequence. Every man who is 
not regenerated, is still in the state of the natural man. Now, 
will they say that every person in the world, of whatever sect or 
religion, who cannot lay his finger on that part of his life in 
which the great change, as a single event, took place (from the 
way in which it is described, it “could noidhies be mistaken nor 
forgotten)—is sunk in the deepest corruption—alienated from 
God, and averse to every spiritual thing—intent upon evil con- 
tinually, and upon evil only —every thing, in short, which they 
themselves constantly represent as the character of the natural 
man? If ev vangelical preachers do not maintain all this, we ask 
what they do maintain different from the common doctrine? And, 
if they cannot maintain any thing different, we ask whether they 


ean be acquitted of seeking, in this instance, the distinction of 


evangelical, at the expense of conveying false impressions—im- 
pressions of what, when explicitly stated, they dare not defend ? 

So far as to the manner and effect of regeneration—next as to 
the agency by which it takes place. 

On this head, we have never known any Christian preacher 
who did not assiduously seek to impress his hearers with a sense 
of the deeply arduous nature of the Christian course, and of the 
difficulties, and dangers, and temptations, with which it is beset 
—uniformly calling their attention, at the same time, to the pro- 
mises of divine assistance which Scripture affords, and earnestly 
urging them to seek that assistance, as that which could alone 
effectually enlighten, and strengthen, and purify them. 

All this, however, will not satisfy evangelical preachers: for 
they never cease maintaining that man can do nothing for him- 
self, and that regeneration is altogether and entirely the work of 
the spirit. Every case in which a person contracts religious im- 
pressions, or enters upon a religious course of life, is spoken of 
as a plain instance of divine interposition—as showing ‘ the power 
‘of God; and appeals are frequently made to individuals of 
their own ‘ experience of the saving power of Christ’—of the 
‘ working of the Holy Spirit,’ and the like. 

Such expressions as these obviously mean that when one man 
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has come into a state of salvation, another has not; this is not by 
the first person doing something which the ocher failed of do- 
ing, but by a sup ernatural intervention being made in behalf of 
the former, which was not made in behalf. of the latter ;—in 
other words, that a man’s salvation has not been made to 
depend upon himself—has not been put into his own power. 
If this is not the meaning of evangelical preachers, what is 
their meaning as distinct from that which we have described 
as the common one? If it is their meaning, what, we beg to 
know, is the object of all the hortatory parts of evangelical dis- 
courses ? Surely evangelical preachers often advise, and persuade, 
and entreat their hearers to do something, and threaten them with 
eternal destruction if they fail to do it. What kind of sense is this, 
to urge a man to do something, and tell him, in the same breath, 
he can do nothing ? 

But, say the evangelical preachers, we do not recognise man’s 
own power to do = we urge; and our persuasions or threats 
are merely the means by which the influence of the Holy Spirit 
is to be conveyed to him. Well; but how do these means ope- 
rate ? Is their use commanded without any reference to their adap- 
tation to the end ? Can they operate otherwise than through 
man’s sense of being able to make a choice—able to use some 
effort or exertion ? Supposing the means not to succeed, would 
it be admitted to be quite rational and allowable for a man to say 
—the Holy Spirit has not yet mov ed me—I must be damned in 
consequence, but I cannot help i it? Or, on the other hand, sup- 
posing the means to succeed, the persuasion or threats to take 
effect, in that case, will the man have done nothing ? Will he have 
remained purely passive ? Or will he not have made some effort, 
—some active choice, at least ? If a man does this, he does some- 
thing for himself in any sense in which the generality of men un- 
derstand the expression ; and therefore to say that, in the work of 
conversion, he can do nothing, must inevitably mean to him that 
he cannot, and therefore he need not, attempt to employ a choice 
or an effort. If, then, evangelical divines are not pre pared to 

say that man, in the affair. of regeneration, is purely passive, 
their dogma that man can do nothing of himself conveys a pre- 
posterous and false idea. 

If it be said—the choice, though apparently the man’s own act, 
is really not his own, but the work of the Spirit in him; we an- 
swer, it may be so: it may be that we are not the same men we 
were yesterday ; ; that our recollection of the past, and our per- 
ceptions of the present, are altogether fallacious; but this we 
shall say, that, if there be any one thing which we are sure of, 
it is, that our volitions or acts of choice are our own, and not 
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those of another being, and that we are wholly responsible for 
them. Influence over our choice, even to the extent of leaving us 
no choice—supplying us with strength to act on our choice—are 
quite different things ; but the choice itself must be our own. But 
we can afford to waive all this as regards the practical question ; for 
even if it were the Spirit that acted in us, and not we ourselves, 
still, if we are conscious of the power of choice, the Spirit acts, 
or does not act, just as we choose to act in this or that way ; so 
that, still, our salvation, in any practical meaning, would rest 
with ourselves. 

ut besides, not to be saved is to be damned, not to be damned 
is to be saved. It follows that, if a man can do nothing to save 
himself, he is damned for not doing what he cannot do. Is this 
consistent with the Divine justice ? To evade this consideration, 
we shall be presented with fine-spun distinctions between a natu- 
ral and a moral inability ;—in regard to all which we content our- 
selves with putting this plain question—In any case where an 
agent is justly punished, must there not be a sense in which he 
could have acted otherwise than so as to incur the punishment— 
a sense in which he is to blame—in which it is his own fault ? 
Now, if a man can do something for his own salvation in the sense 
that he is justly punished—is to blame—if he does not do it, is 
it not a flagrant abuse of words to say absolutely that he can do 
nothing ? 

Thus it appears that, in any sense in which evangelical divines 
would maintain the doctrine that man ean do nothing for him- 
self, different from the sense in which it is maintained by the ge- 
nerality of divines, such a doctrine is false and dangerous. Will 
they say that, to any practical intent, they desire to convey a dif- 
ferent meaning from what we have denevibed as the common one 
on this subject | > If not, all the distinction that the evangelical 
mode of statement can claim, is that of disguising a plain and 
intelligible truth under the form of a silly paradox; and this at 
the risk, to say no more, of conveying a most erroneous impres- 
sion. 

But what, we beg to ask—if it is not desired that men should 
stand still and make no attempt to improve their spiritual condi- 
tion—what is the aim or object of so continually asserting that a 
man can do nothing for himself? Are men usually too active in this 
respect; or, if it is merely meant to advise a man not to trust to 
himself, but to seek divine assistance, does any man insist upon 
trusting to himself alone ? does s any man refuse the proffered aid? 
does any one fail frequently to implore it, who possesses any 
wish to follow a religious and virtuous course? And to any one 
who has no wish of this kind, of what use will the doctrine be ? 
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What is the specific case of fault or error which is conceived to 
require such frequent and urgent assertions of this doctrine ?— 
Let such case be pointed out and instanced. 

The question, let it be observed, has not hitherto been, whe- 
ther a man can attain a state of salvation without Divine aid; 
but whether that aid is not given to all who seek it—whether 
its being made available to any man, or the contrary, does not 
depend upon the man himself. But we would now ask whether 
it is for the credit of Christianity, as a system fitted for the accep- 
tance of a rational being—whether it is consistent with the suppo- 
sition of man’s being a rational being, to say, on the one hand, that 
revelation has not sufficie nt evidence to procure his belief, does not 
present considerations sufficient to move his conduct; or, on the 
other, that he is incapable of being moved by such evidence and 
such considerations, without a supernatural interference? What 
shall we say of the complete sacrifice of all worldly ease and 
pleasure, of the dreadful privations and tortures often incurred by 
the Hindoo, with a view to secure his welfare in a future world ? 
Yet we believe supernatural interference will not be pleaded 
in such an instance as this. Is the Christian’s belief then 
formed on less sure grounds? Is the conduct required of him 
less rational, less practical : ? Is the Christian himself less ra- 
tional, less sensible of the wisdom of sacrificing all worldly good 


for the sake of his everlasting happiness?” Evangelical divines 


If it is not alleged that, in such cases, the Divine interference is 
manifest to our perceptions, or that the effect is inexplicable from the 
operation of known motives onthe human mind, the fact of such inter- 
ference must be rested on the authority of Scripture. But what shall we 
say when these very instances, as they are termed, of Divine power, are 
produced as proofs of the truth . Scripture ; i.e. the miracle first prov- 
ed by Scripture—then Scripture by the mira le! ! But waiving this, scrip- 
tural usage, in one sense, ascribes every thing to God, in respect that 
every faculty we possess is given by him, and cannot be exercised in- 
dependently of him; in another more particular sense, it ascribes to him 
all the effects produced by the promises and threatening's contained in 
revelation. None of the texts seeming to bear that a Divine interven- 
tion is necessary to enable a man to adopt and pursue the way of salva- 
tion, need be explained otherwise than after one of these modes. This 
is no denial that Divine aid is given. But it is one thing to admit this 
—to admit that, without such aid, spiritual perfection cannot be attain- 
ed ;—quite another thing to ap ply the terms descriptive of a miracle to 
cases where the natural powers which God has given us seem adequate 
to produce all the effects that are visible ;—quite another thing still to 
represent such cases (as evangelical people do) as the effects of a special 
intervention in behalf of some particular persons above others. 
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are in the practice of drawing distinctions between a historical 
and a saving faith—admitting that the former may be a natural 
act of the mind, but not the latter. But let them define what 
they mean by a saving faith, and then tell us whether as great a 
devotion to religious duty i in a Christian as a Hindoo ora Ma- 
hometan sometimes exhibits, would not be a saving faith. 

Much of the favour which evangelical doctrines enjoy among 
the weak and ignorant, is owing to the exclusion which these 
doctrines make of ordinary human agency in the business of 
religion, and the eratification which they ‘afford to the appetite 
for the supernatural ; besides which, nothing, it is obvious, can 
be more flattering to the ‘pride of the human heart’ (to bor- 
row a favourite evangelical phrase) than the idea of being the 
object of special Divine interference and favour, as supposed t to be 
manifested in every case of regeneration. In referring to such 
occasions as these, too, let it be observed, evangelical preachers 
are in the habit of expressing themselves as if Divine influences 
and communications may be sensibly felt ; and not in regard to 
such occasions only. We have heard some of those preachers 
allude slightly and. incidentally—in their prayers, for instance— 
to the assurances which some believers had received of the Divine 
acceptance of their sacramental devotions—of the want of such 
assurance, or even intimation of the reverse, by others—just as 
coolly, and as much in the way of a thing of course, as they 
would talk of a communication between one man onl another. 
Yet the same persons refrain from directly and explicitly stating, 
as matter of doctrine, the substance of the i impressions thus con- 
veyed; or, at most, do not go beyond the bare and vague asser- 
tion of it. Here then, we think, they cannot escape this dilem- 
ma :—If they are in a condition advisedly to maintain the occur- 
ence of such sensible influences and direct communications—to 
maintain that the operations of the Holy Spirit, in the work of 
regeneration or otherwise, are u ually distinguishable, in the 
consciousness of the individual, hen the operations of his own 
mind, what excuse can they possibly have for not some- 
times directly and specific: lly treating of a point of such im- 
portance ?— proving the fact from Scripture or experience, and 
showing whether there is any or what danger of mistaking 
it. On the other supposition, how can they feel warranted, 
merely in order to pamper the vulgar love of wonder and 
mystery, or led away by such a love themselves, to utter 
what is at most but a crude and unauthorized fancy; thus 
recklessly scattering the seeds of presumptuousness and delu- 
sion ? 
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The idea of man’s being wholly passive in the work of spiritual 
improvement,—the mere subject of a change i impr essed upon him 
by a power external to himself—seems to be fast producing the 
persuasion, that if any thing can be done for salvation at all, it 
can only be done by the use of what are called religious 
ordinances, —that is by hearing sermons, praying, reading. 
Judging from appearances, we might pronounce evangelical 
preachers anxious to foster this notion. They have coined the 
phrase ‘ means of grace,’ which is perpetually in their mouths, 
and invariably used so as to convey the impression that these are 
the only means by which : salvation is to be sought or obtained. 
Religious services they seem to think cannot by possibility be 
too many or too long: a ‘church-going people’ is the design: \- 
tion they affectedly employ to intimate the most flourishing state 
of religion in a community. Under their auspices, prayer- 
meetings abound, preachings are thronged, preachers run after. 
Observance of the Sabbath, punctual attendance on public 
worship, are the most common, and treated as the most 
important, subjects of inculcation. Do we impute it as a 
fault to Christian preachers that they diligently enjoin the 
observance of the outward ordinances of religion? ‘Truly 
not. ‘The objection is only to the excessive, dispropor- 
tionate, the almost exclusive importance attached to such ob- 
servances. We complain of the encouragement thereby given 
to the idea that the duties of religion mé ainly consist in the use 
of ordinances; as if a punctual dischs arge of all this class of 
duties were not known to be consistent “with an almost entire 
want of real religion. 

We come now to the important question of faith and works ; 
and here we are prepared to maintain, in spite of all wi efforts 
of evangelical preachers to make the contrary appear, that some 
of their most common representations must have the effect (if 
they have any effect at all), of relieving men from the duties of 
morality, of making morality utterly useless as regards salva- 
tion ; and, of course, i. removing all motives to the practice of 
moral virtue that may be drawn from that source. 

Every body ee ‘hat no topic is a more constant and 
favourite one with the evangelical preache rs than the inefficacy 
of works, as a means of obtaining salvation ;—n ot! ‘ing the object 
of more frequent denunciation than the placing of any ‘de spe ndence 
on our works, or the using of any attempts, or entertaining any 
hopes, to procure s salvation in this way; nor do they ever omit 
to reprobate, as an error of the most fatal kind, the idea that our 
works can, even in part, and together with the atonement of 
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Christ, contribute to the procuring of our salvation. Will any 
man who is acquainted with the meaning of language say, that 
from representations of this kind it is not the first and most 
natural inference, that we cannot benefit ourselves by practising 
moral virtue ;—that we need not therefore seek to practise it; that 
the practice of moral virtue is useless? For, if good works do 
not contribute to our salvation, what motive is there (founded 
on a regard to salvation) for the performance of them? Wh 
should a man who is tempted to do evil, or disinclined to do 
good, put any constraint on his inclinations? ‘To this it is an- 
swered, salvation is obtained through faith alone; but a saving 
faith must necessarily produce good works: good works must 
therefore be practised as proofs of faith. 

Now, in regard to this statement, we, in the first place, not 
merely deny that faith will produce good works (taking the idea 
or definition of a saving faith, which evangelical divines them- 
selves furnish), but assert the very contrary. The complete- 
ness or perfection of faith can only have regard to two things 
—the number of the objects, or points of belief, which it 
embraces—the intensity or steadiness of the belief. Now 
the only points of belief that are comprehended by the faith, 
which, according to the evangelical divines, can save us (i. e. a 
saving faith) are, that we are saved wholly and entirely by 
Christ’s sacrifice, and not in the smallest degree by any thing 
which we do, or can do, ourselves. Will a belief then that our 
works can in no degree or way contribute to our salvation, 
produce works ? Will it not produce, if it produce any thing 
at all, the very reverse? ‘The fact is, that the evangelical pro- 
fessois here unconsciously borrow a leaf out of the ordinary 
system, ‘That faith will, according to its degree, produce good 
works, is a true proposition, when faith means a belief not 
merely in Christ as our Saviour, but a belief in all that Christ 
has told us,—one of these things being that we shall be saved 
if we practise good works according to his commands, not saved 
otherwise. But the proposition ms it faith will necessarily produce 
good works, in the evangelical idea of faith, 7. e. faith involving 
the belief that our works can in no degree help to procure salvation 
for us, is an absurdity but just one step removed from a contradic- 
tion in terms. Instead of proving that we wholly and entirely 
trusted in Christ, our performance of works would prove just the 
contrary. It would show that we did not fully and exclusively 
trust in him, Surely the obvious and natural way of proving 
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that we trust altogether to Christ, and not at all to works, is not 
to perform these works.* 

But, in the next place, supposing that faith necessarily did 
produce good works—so that where no good works appe ared there 
could be no faith—still, if works, as works, were not means of 
salvation, there could be no motive for the performance of them. 
The want of works would indeed prove the want of faith; and, 
with that, the impossibility of salvation. But what then? If 
the faith is not there, the performance of works will not make it 
to be so, and therefore cannot mend the matter. The notion of 
proving faith by works (in the way supposed) contains just the 
same sort of absurdity as would that of proving one to have 
an appetite, by eating, or that one is sleepy, by going to 
bed. A man that has an appetite will eat; a man that is 
sleepy will go to bed; but if he has not been hungry, or sleepy, 
his eating, or going to bed, in the two cases respectively, will not 
make him to have been so. 

But now, waiving all these objections to the manner in which 
evangelical divines rebut the charge of making good works, or 
moral virtue, unnecessary to salvati on—since they acknowledge, 
in point of fact, however inconsiste ‘ntly—that good works cannot 
be disper nsed with, what, we desire to know, becomes of their 
assertion, so often, so absolutely insisted upon, that we are saved 
by faith alone, without good works—and that all that is neces- 
sary for us is to believe in Christ? ‘To say toa man, you are 
saved by faith without works, but you must give the works too, 
or else you cannot be reckon¢ d to have the faith--what is this 
but a — sncuonieal Does God Almighty thus trifle with the 

* This is the exact counterpart of St Paul’s reasoning (Gal, fy -6). 
He urges on the Jewish converts that if they still resort to circumcision, 
and the other rites of the ceremonial law, Christ’s sacrifice can profit 
them nothing; because this would indicate a want of reliance on that 
sacrifice. From which we draw this inference—and beg the earnest 
attention of evangelical divines to it—that if, in those texts where St 
Paul speaks of faith as the exclusive means of salvation, as opposed to 
works, he had spoken with a view to moral works, he would have pro- 
hibited these works on the same ground as he prohibited circumcision. 
Did St Paul prohibit moral works ? 

t+ We have now and then heard evangelical discourses constructed on 
this plan :—In the first head, the preacher would maintain, in the most 
express and unequivocal terms, that we are saved by faith alone, without 
works: the second he would commence by asking: Do I then say we 
can be saved without works ?—absurd—ridiculous—a vile calumny— 
and what not :—never seeming to observe that the supposition thus 
indignantly disclaimed in the second head, is, to the letter, the very 
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understanding of his creatures? and is revelation re: ally a thing 
of riddles and conundrums for men to exercise their wits withal | o* 

But now, seeing that the preachers calling themselves evange- 
lical, do, in a certain way, own, that without good works there 
can be no salvation, let us enquire what are the specific preten- 
sions left them on this head, to be exclusively distinguished by 
the title in question, 

The great body of Protestants maintain that all men are sin- 
ners, and liable to punishment; and that no man can, by any 
works, moral or ceremonial, make atonement for his sins: in this 
sense they maintain that works cannot contribute to salvationf in 


proposition maintained in the first! Still, if the poison and the antidote 
were always thus exhibited together, there would be less room for com- 
plaint ; but speaking against works is the rule—for them the exception. 

* Here we cannot help alluding to the manner in whick evangelical 
preachers manage to get over the numerous plain declarations of Serip- 
ture, that we shall be judged according to our actions. If a text says 
that a man who obeys the Divine laws will be rewarded with future hap- 
piness—yes, they say, if he does keep the Divine laws to the letter—as if 
Giod would mock his creatures with promise s of a reward, which he knew 
they could never—without his me rciful allowance—act so as to obtain. 
W hy that allowance is made, is another question, So also they say, that, 
hy the good works to which reward is promised, we must understand 
merely the righteousness of Christ, imputed to the believer. Thus a 
text declaring that our salvation depends on our works, is made to de- 
clare that it does not depend on our works, but on our faith. Sterne 
contented himself with saying, on the text—‘it is better to go to the 
house of mourning, than to the house of feasting’—that I deny. Sterne 
was a bungler. We have seen as good feats performed as making this 
text mean, that it is better to go to the house of feasting, than to the 
house of mourning. 

+ It is never in any other meaning than this that the New Testament 
writers represent salvation as obtainable without works. And, though 
their proposition (in this meaning) holds equally true both as to moral 
and ceremonial works, it was in respect of the latter solely, that the oc- 
casion for maintaining the proposition existed. There is not, we believe, 
one text to be found, to the effect that faith alone without works can 
procure salvation, which has not, by the context, a direct and visible 
reference to the case mentioned in Acts xv. 1. The occasion for the 
doctrine was peculiar to the times and circumstances, and its meaning 
must have been evident to the persons addressed. Preaching against 
seeking salvation by. works now, in the way that St Paul found it ne- 
cessary to preach it, is among the greatest absurdities that ever entered 
the human brain, Why do not evangelical preachers exert themselves 
in reprobation of the practice of eating meat offered to idols—or even 
take some pains to put down the worship of Baal? ‘There is an over- 
sight here. 
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any manner or degree. All necessary atonement for the sins of 
men they hold to have been made by Christ, and believe that, by 
the Divine goodness and mercy, every man may, on account of 
this atonement, obtain forgiveness of his sins, by merely asking 
and accepting it—of course, with faith or belief that he can there- 

by obtain it. In this sense, and merely in opposition to the notion 
of making atonement by works, they hold that salvation, or pardon 
of sin, is ‘by faith alone. But, as forg iveness of the past does not 
imply a dispensation for the future, and as a pardon for the past 
would be a nullity where the transgression was not abandoned, 

and where fresh guilt was to be incurred, it is also held that there 
‘an be no pardon without repentance and amendment; and there- 
fore that works are, in this sense, necessary to salvation. 

Now we desire to know what are the grounds on which those 
who claim to be the sole depositaries of evangelical truth rest 
their pretensions, in reoard to this doctrine. In what does the 
statement now given fall short of being evang clic: ul—or wherein 
consis ts that ‘ trusting to works’—that ‘ self righteousness’*—that 

‘ pride of the human “he: ut’—which evangelical professors never 
cease inveighing against as the damn: le error into which all but 
themselves have fallen 2. Who trusts to his works, in any other 
sense than that just explained : What is the case, then, against 
which their denunciations are direeted—or what possible aim or 
ob ject can they propose to themscl by their eternal warnings 
against seeking salvation by works? Are men too moral? Is 
too et an attention to moral duiy the prevailing error of our 
times? Or do they themselves say that a man can be saved who 


is without good works, who lives in the practice of sin? Surely 


if it be true that we cannot be saved without good works, this is 
at least a sense in which we must trust to good works for salva- 
tion. Is there any sense in which good works are not the means 

salvation, but merely this, that our works would never entitle 
us to salvation? but, in this sense, we again ask who does trust 
to his works for salvation ? 

The constitution of nature by which the herb rises from the 
seed, to afford sustenance to man, was not, certainly, ordained in 
respect of any thing that man had done, or could do, as the procur- 


The ‘ self-richteousness’ whicl ( find the most severely con- 
lemned in Scripture. is that of the persons who ¢ trusted that they were 
demned in scripture, is that of the persons who £ trusted that they were 
‘ righteous, and despised others.’ Vhether the evangelical party are dis- 
tinguished by an extraordinary exen wtinn 1 from this fault, we shall not 
pretend to say. ‘The other kind of sclf-righteousness was that of the 
Jews, who insisted upon circumcision. We have not heard of this error 


being, at present, very rampant. 
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ing cause why this bounty was given. It was given solely by 
the goodness of the Creator; nor can it be s said, in any just 
sense, that the fruits of the earth are brought into existence jointly 
by the Divine power and by human labour. We know that the 
united labour and ingenuity of all mankind could not make a 
single blade to spring; nor can we perceive any connexion what- 
ever between the human means employed, and the effect produced. 
But would any man in his senses, therefore, go to a farmer and 
say to him—your ploughing, and sowing, and harrowing, are 
. in vain; you are quite mistaken in supposing that a crop 
‘an be raised by any thing you can do; nay, even that your 
offorts can contribute in part to the raising of it? Yet this 
would be to the full as true as that works cannot be instrumental 
in procuring salvation; and might be quite as rational, though 
we fear—as regards the practical application—less effectively 
urged, 

On the whole we may now challenge evangelical preachers to 
say whether they mean to convey any other doctrine than what 
we have represe ‘nted as the common one on this subject. If so, 
we appeal to every one that has listened to them, whether they 
do, or do not, limit and exp lain their representations, so as actu- 
ally to convey that meaning. Do they not, on the contrary, 
maintain, at all times, as an absolute and general truth, that which 
is true only ina specific and individual sense, namely, that we are 
saved by faith alone and not by works; and are the »y not, there- 
fore, in this respec t, chargeab le with conve ying, or, at all e vents, 
wilfully running the risk of conv eying, a false and most dangerous 
meaning ? 

In order to justify their absurd and dangerous depreciation of 
morality, we have heard evangelical preachers sometimes have 
recourse to this very disingenuous artifice :—they would trium- 
phantly ask whether outward acts of virtue, as abstracted from 
the principle and intention from which the acts are performed, 
would be of any value ; and they would declaim on this topic as 
if the question of the instrumentality of works, resolved into one 
between act and motive; and as if those who maintained such 
instrumentality meant by works only the outward act. Here, 
rather than lose their paradox, they will change the meaning of 
words. Who ever taught that works in this sense—works un- 
accompanied with the exercise of a moral and religious principle— 
could have any efficacy ? or what but the consciousness of a weak 
cause or an utter inability to comprehend the merits of the dis- 
pute, could make any one resort to such a misrepresentation ? 
On the other hand, if e yangelical teachers include, in their idea 
of faith, the principle of moral virtue---a regard to moral and 
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religious obligation—where will their doctrine differ from that of 
all other C hristian teachers ? and what will their dogma of sal- 
ration by faith alone amount to, but a mere verbal juggle | ? 

The points we have now been considering, namely, man’s natural 
depravity and inability to do any thing for himself—the new 
birth by the spirit—s: vation by faith alone—are not so properly 
the princi iple, as the whole topics of evangelical preaching ; in- 
deed, it would seem that a fitness for heaven was supposed to con- 
sist altogether in the possession of right scientific apprehensions 
on these points—as if the last judgmen twere to be of the nature, 
not of a court of justice for enquiring into a man’s conduct, but 
rather of a board of examination for testing his opinions and his 
knowledge. We have now, however, endeavoured to show, that, 
in their ‘eternal combating for these points, evangelical divines 
labour to no purpose at all, or to a mischievous purpose ; inso- 
much as in any sense in which the doctrines taught are true, they 
are taught by the great body of Christian divines, and believed by 
the great body of Christian people—from whom the title of evan- 
gelical i is thus arrogantly withheld; and that any sense which the 
evangelical statements would convey, different from that usually 
recognised, would be—even, as we think, in the view of the 
evi angelical teachers themselves—a false sense. 

But while they thus constantly occupy themselves in asserting 
points which (in the sense in which they are true) nobody denies 
—nobody can well be ignorant of, or forge ‘t—they utterly neglect 
a large and most important class of topics, on which most men 
have more or less need to be informed, which all men have con- 
stant occasion to have pressed on their attention. Indeed, were 
we called upon to characterise evangelical preaching, we should 
say it was the reverse of practical. It is almost wholly con- 
versant about truths relating—if to man at all—to man, not 
as an agent, but as an instrument or subject;—not to human 
conduct, but to human condition and destiny. It fails to dis- 
play, otherwise than partially and generally, the considera- 
tions by which pious: and virtuous dispositions are most likely 
to be nourished. It is not so properly suited to make us love 
religion and virtue, as to be afraid of the penalties of irreligion 
and vice—as if the religion which is founded only on the dre ad 
of hell were any better ‘than the honesty which consists in the 
fear of the treadmill. No atte mpts are ever made to excite feel- 
ings of gratitude towards the Deity, by the display of his innumer- 
able acts of benevolence towards us and all living creatures, in the 
frame of our bodies and minds, and in the provision made for our 
sustenance and gratification, in the constitution of the external 
world. No sentiments of reverence are ever sought to be excited, 
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by pointing the view to the wisdom and power so strikingly ex- 
hibited in every thing we behold around us. No endeavour is 
ever made to evince, what is so easily evinced, the perfect reason- 
ableness of the Divine commands—to show that all of them have 
their foundation (which they undoubtedly have) in the Divine re- 
gard for the happiness of the very beings to whom those com- 
mands are given; and whose interest it would be to observe 
them, even inde »pendently of any consequences positively attached 
to obedience or disobedience. It is diflicult, from evangelical 
representations, to form any other idea of the Deity, than that of 
a gloomy tyrant, placing his creatures under an uncontrollable 
destiny, and then punishing them for walking according to that 
destiny. With singular inconsistency, though representing man’s 
departure from moral righteousness as that which subjects him 
to the Divin e displeasure---his restoration to a state of moral right- 
eousness as (along with the remission of punishment) the object 
of the most striking of the Divine dispensations, these teachers 
never point out wherein consists the intrinsic excellence of moral 
good---the intrinsic hatefulness of moral evil; what makes the one 
the « hject of Divine favour---the other of Divine aversion. No one 
is ever led to suppose that moral good is essentially better than 
moral evil, or has any thing more to recommend it to the choice 
of rational beings. Then there is an utter and entire neglect 
of giving instructions as to the various duties required of man, or 
the modes of succeeding in the fulfilment of them. It is by no 
means true, as is sometimes said, that men do not require to be 
informed of their duty. But even if they do not err from pure 
ignorance or forge tfulness, which they undoubtedly often do,’ it 
is undeniable that they are constantly apt to be misled by the 
suggestions of se sIfishness and passion. What can possibly be a 
more imperious duty on a Christian minister, than that of deserib- 
ing the various insidious forms in which temptation presents itself 
uae xposing the pretexts under which men reconcile themselves 
to breaches of the laws of morality---of showing the hollowness 
of the enjoyments which vice yie lds, and the miseries it entails--- 
of smoothing the path to virtue by reducing apparent difficulties 
to their real size, and by pointing out the aids to be employed, 
and the encouragements to be found in following a virtuous 
course? Who ever hears instruction on these topics from an 
evangelical pulpit ; > What have we instead? Minute systematic 
arrangements of articles of faith---building up of paradoxes, to be 
pulled down by explanat'ons---elaborate proofs of mere truisms, 
where the conclusions are just as easily admitted as the premises 
—consolations of factitious griefs---solutions of imaginary difficul- 
ties—removal of fears which nobody ever felt—warning against 
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dangers which nobody ever fell into---fitting of allegories---dis- 
coveries of hidden meanings, and new applications of texts. A 
man shall be informed, to the most minute particulars, in what 
respects Christ executed the functions of a prophet, those of a 
priest, those of a king; and never hear a word about his own 
duties as a master, a servant, a neighbour, a citizen. ‘The re- 
spective offices performed by the | ‘ather, the Son, and the Spirit, 
in the work of salvation, are defined with metaphysical precision 
---what a man is to do in it himself, he is never intelligibly told ; 
or rather, he is led to understand that he has nothing at all to do 
in the matter. He whose difficulties in embracing a religious 
life are how to brave ridicule, how to forsake vicious habits, how 
to combat infidel arguments, how to break from worldly entangle- 
ments, shall be left without encouragement, help, or direction ; 
but should any one chance to find himself obstructed 7 suspicions 
as to how far God’s veracity may be a trusted, or how far 
Christ is in all points nis shily qualified, « r fully dancin or 
sufficiently disposed to be a Saviour (or any other such likely or 
reasonable scruples), shall have ample testimonials produced for 


his satisfaction. And this is spl ieual preaching !---truly if we 
take spiritual as opposed in meaning to substantial or solid, such 
instruction is spiritual indeed. An vd we have spiritual preachers 


wondering at the immorality of their flocks---wondering, ni unely, 
that they: cannot gather figs of thorns, or grapes of thistles 
L ooking to the peculiar doctrinal views of evangelical pre: ach- 


ers, we need not be surprised that their sermons have so little of 


a practical bearing. Man, as they hold, can do nothing: he is 





* We are very far from wishing to say that all the sermons of evan- 
gelical preachers are of a profitless character—still less that there is any 
thing belonging to piety and virtue that they are not, in heart, desirous to 
promote. E vangelic al preachers do not always preach evangelical or spirit- 
ual sermons. It is only the sort of preac hing more exclusive ly character- 
ized by these designations that our strictures refer to. Discourses are to 
be heard, at times, from preachers of every sect and every opinion, which 
no Christian whatever could fail to approve and to profit by. But the 
misfortune is, that when an evangelical preacher does furnish a really 
useful sermon, its effect is quite neutralized by the views offered at an- 
other time. Separate portions of their services are admirable; but one 
thing is always tighting with another. Powerfully influenced as we may 
be this day by their persuasions to embrace a religious life, the distinct 
assurance that this is not a matter that depends on ourselves, comes 
the next, to throw us all aback. A most judicious and impressive argu- 
ment, in the forenoon, on some point of virtuous practice, shall be fairly 
knocked on the head in th> afternoon, by a tirade against good works 
in whole! 
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the mere subject of influences and impulses externally impressed 
upon him; which influences are only to be obtained in the use 
of the *‘ means of grace.’ Pre aching, therefore, as preaching, 
and without reference to its aptitude for specific purposes of con- 
viction or persuasion, is supposed to work after the manner of a 
charm or incantation.* 

Their favourite paradox that salvation is to be obtained by 
faith alone, still farther condemns their discourses to be of an ob- 
jectless, aimless character. We have heard we know not how 
many evangelical sermons on the subject of the question put 
by the jailer at Philippi, and the answer given to him.t It 
never seems to be considered that the jailer at Philippi was a 
heathen, who had not, at the time of his question, believed in 
Christ before. Because this was a proper answer to a heathen, 
does it follow that it is equally proper to a congregation of pro- 
fessing Christians ? Surely human absurdity cannot go beyond 
this. If the members of such a congregation did not believe, 
what should have brought them there ? or, if believing were all 
that i is necessary, what need should they have of coming there 
again ? or allowing that there are any who do not believe, sure ly 
means ought to he { taken to convince them, by removing doubts 
—by clearing up difficulties—by meeting objections—by dissi- 
pating prejudices. Do evangelical discourses ever contain any 
thing of this kind ? 

But people may believe, they tell us, without believing sa- 
vingly. Do evang -elical teachers, then, ever inform their hearers 
what ‘believing Si avingly means, as distinct from that sort of be- 
lief which they already possess ? Behold the kind of tests fur- 
nished of a saving faith—Do they receive Christ (they are asked) 
in all his characte rs and offices ? Do they feel, indeed, that he is 
their Saviour ? Have they laid down their burden at hes foot of 
his cross? Are they fully assured of his suitableness, and sufli- 


We could sometimes almost persuade ourselves that evangelical 
preachers act under an impression of this kind, also, in the selection of 
their scriptural lessons, which are often the most unintelligible, the least 
applicable to the present circumstances of Christians, that can possibly 
be found. It would really seem that passages of the deepest obscurity 
are supposed, on that account, the most likely to possess a mysterious 
and supernatural virtue. The abstrusest portions in Hebrews, Romans, 
Galatians,—all relating to temporary and Jocal subjects of discussion, 
and which, to the great majority of a congregation, cannot convey the 
shadow of an idea—appear to receive a marked preference over the 
affecting narratives, the inspiring devotional strains, and the wise and 
humane precepts, with which the Scriptures abound. 

+ Acts xvi. 30, 31. 
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ciency, as a Saviour? and the like—thus, after the evangelical 
fashion, explaining the literal by the figurative, the clear by the 
obscure. Is it possible to form any definite idea of the preach- 
er’s meaning ? Has he any definite idea of it himself? Really it 
must be confessed the situation of a hearer of evangelical ser- 
mons is sufficiently puzzling, when he sets himself to discover 
what is required of him. Isit to act virtuously ? This is seek- 
ing salvation by works. Is it to believe >—He believes already, 
as “far as he knows what believing means. Is it to use the means 
of grace ?—Behold him there, reverently listening. Still he is 
exhorted, and entreated, and terrified, and besought, and warn- 
name of common sense, what are well meaning men 





to do? 

The fatal defect of the evangelical system—when representing 
salvation as obtained by faith “alone- obviously lies in the nar- 
row signification they so unwarrantably attach to the term faith 
or belief; making it to denote certain mystical and undefined 
feelings in regard to the atonement only (notions, by the way, 
for which Scripture does not afford the shadow of a warrant),—in- 
stead of a general persuasion of the reality of Christ’s authority, 
and consequent reception | of his instructions, and submission to 
his commands. ‘This it is which keeps them constantly on the 
strain to discover, in the term faith, or belief, some extraordinary 
and mysterious import; it being undeniable. that, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, their hearers believe already ; and, there- 
fore, according to the evangelical doctrine, have done ev ery thing 
that is ne« edful. 

In formerly considering what motives existed, on the evan- 
gelical system, for the practice of moral virtue, we proved that 
moral works, so far from being proofs of faith (their only use ac- 
cording to that system), would rather prove a want of faith. Are 
there not grounds for suspecting that an impression of this kind, 
even unknown to themselves, possesses the minds of evangelical 
preachers ? Do they not discover an evident shyness of approach- 
ing to the subject of moral conduct, as if it were dangerous 
ground to tread upon? Do they not appear to think caution ne- 
cessary in recommending the performance of moral duties ? Does 
not moral virtue inde ed seem to be considered by them as, at 
most, one of those sorts of becoming tastes, which, though inno- 
cent in themselves, are apt to lead away the mind from more im- 
portant objects ; and the cultivation of which, therefore, is on the 
whole not advisable ? Can their hearers fail to take away an 
impression from this, that any great care about their moral con- 
duct is unnecessary, if not unsafe? Plain people turn away from 
nice distinctions, and neglect occasional exceptions and reserva- 
tions. ‘hey are led by the general scope and intent of 
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preacher. Now, setting aside the actual sneers with which ¢ mo- 
‘rality’ is sometimes mentioned—setting aside the warnings 
against seeking salvation by works—looking not to what evange- 
lical preachers do, but to w hat th »y do not ‘do—will any one say, 
that their studious avoidance of moral subjects—their evident dis- 
inclination even to read the moral parts of Scripture—their hunt- 
ing anout, even in the most unpromising directions, for any thing 
to speak rather than morality, must, in the minds of their hear- 
ers, disjoin the idea of mori lity from that of religion ? 

Now, if evangelical preachers would fairly “admit that the 
practice of moral virtue is, on their system, not necessary for 
salvation, we should say they were merely consistent. But not 
admitting this, how can they possibly answer for the almost en- 
tire neglect of moral instruction in their preaching? It will 
not avi ‘il them here to say that faith will produce good works ; 


> 
so that to create faith by preaching, is all that is necessary ; 


’ 
for the very reason which they themselves give why we should 
perform good works is to prove our faith. The notion we 
have shown to be absurd; but it is their own notion; and, as 
against them, we have a right to argue from it. If this no- 
tion means any thing at all, it means that a man, merely in re- 
spect of wanting works, may want faith ; and, vice versa, that, by 
performing works, he may have faith. Even then, on evangeli- 
cal showing, faith hangs upon works, as truly as works hang 
upon f faith. Is there not, by consequence, good reason for 
preaching with a view to the promotion of morality specific ally i ? 
But the ‘re are other respects, in which, even on their own prin- 
ciples, the neglect of moral instruction by evangelical preachers 
is altoge ther inde fensible. ‘Though, as the *y tell us, we are saved 
entirely by faith, yet do they not also teach that, before there is 
room for the exercise of faith, we must be brought to the convic- 
tion that we are sinners? But how ean this conviction be pro- 
duced, otherwise than by specific moral instruction, by showing 
men what sin is and how they have sinned? What ‘avails the 
parrot-like use of a few stock phrases of * desperate wickedness’ — 
‘deep corruption-— inveterate depravity,’ and the like; or the 
fre quently repeated assertions of the enormous wickedness ‘of man- 
kind in general, which, like their morality, every body owns? 
To what end quote texts of Scripture to prove such wickedness ? 
Will a man ever be made sensible of his sin and imperfection to 
any good purpose merely as an article of faith ? Yet it is only in 
a general authoritative way that evangelical divines ever treat of 
human depravity. We never find them (as we may often find 
those to whom they de ny the title of evangelical) comparing or- 
dinary human conduct, in detail, with what is required by the 
Divine law, and pointing out wherein censists the deficiency ;— 
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never appealing to the consciences of their hearers in general, or 
of particular classes of them, as to apectie vices of which they 
may be supposed to be guilty ;—never unmasking the delusions of 
self-love, and vanity, and pride, as passion, which veil a man’s 
imperfections from himself ;—never, in short, convincing men of 
sin: all is mere useless assertion and denunciation—as if a man 
could see his depravity by simply resolving to do so, any more 
than he can add a eubit to his stature by taking thought. 

But, farther—though evangelical divines gener: ally maintain 
that entvasion | is obtained by believing alone, yet, at other times, 
they insist upon the necessity of our “being born again; but this 
includes sanctification, which is some ‘thing more than mere believ- 
ing. Itis true they tell us that sanctification always follows 
faith ; but does it follow as matter of course? Sanctification, we 
are taught, is a gift of the spirit ; and we may presume that, like 
other gifts of the spirit, it is only to be obte vined in the employ- 
ment of the ‘ means of grace.’ But is not morality, in its nar- 
rowest sense, a part of sanctification? In its largest sense, the 
whole of it ? * lf pen iching on subjects of faith, the n, is a means 
which the spirit employs to produce faith, why should not preach- 
ing on subjects of morality be a means which the spirit may em- 
ploy in producing sanctification ? Here we have the evangelical 
preachers in another inconsis — Although they never instruct 
us specifically in the obligations of justice, humanity, truth, tem- 
perance, piety—althou; as we have no practical discourses on thes 
subjects—yet we have’ many practical discourses on the subjec * 
of going to balls, or to theatre s—of walki ings or of reading books 
on “worldly subjects, on Sunday—of not giving support to reli- 
gious societies, and the like. Now, if faith produces the observ- 
ance of other duties, why not of these also—or, if we rc qui re 
specific admonitions on these heads, why not on the other duties 
of life ? 

And here—having chanced to allude to certain evangelical 
austerities—we cannot forbear offering a remark or two. By 
drawing the line that separates religion and irreligion too far on 
the side of the former, they place a great many persons beyond 
the pale, who, though near the boundary, might have been kept 
within it, and gri adually engaged in a course of improvement 
but who, once excluded, will proce ed to throw off all restraint. 
It can never be too earnestly kept in view, that every dif fliculty 








* Morality comprehends duty in general—to God, as well as to man. 
It is really more correct to say that religion is a part of morality, than 
morality of religion. 
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we add to religion, is a persuasive to irreligion. Next—if reli- 
gious persons refuse to countenance what are generally reckoned 
innocent amusements, these amusements will not be therefore ab- 
stained from; but being thus left entirely in the hands of the 
worthless, will acquire a dangerous character, from which they 
might otherwise have been kept free. It is a great error to sup- 
pose, that whatever is not relished by a man of confirmed reli- 
gious feeling, is wrong, and ought to ‘be prohibited. You will 
not make a child love Greek and mathematics by taking away 
his tops and balls. But as he comes to relish those, these will 
he forsaken. Increase just religious feeling, and leave frivolous 
unprofitable amusement s to the fate that may befall them in con- 
sequence ; but do not imagine that you will promote religion by 
prohibiting mn, 

I'rom the review we have now taken of evangelical preaching, 
it will easily appear that its general tendency is to elevate mat- 
ters of opinion above matters of conduct ; to nourish superstitious 
ideas of sensible supernatural influences and communications ; 
and to place religion more in the performance of ordinances of 
wor ship than in the regulation of the heart and conduct :—to pro- 
mote, in short, the abus es, instead of the uses of religion,—those 
abuses into which human folly, and human wickedness, have ever 
been mos st apt to run, and which it has alw ays been among: the 
chief « rie cts of men of real sense and pic ety to counteract. 

Objections made to the evangelical system are sometimes met 
hy a reference to the exemplary conduct of its supporters ; and 
it is asked whether a system that produces such fruits can be bad. 
We may admit the fact, as alleged, in regard to many of the sup- 
porters of those opinions; we can even admit that evangelical 
preaching may have been the means of bringing to a religious 
life persons for whom soberer views would have had no attrac- 
tions; but to all this we say, if our objections to the evangelical 
system are unsound, let them be exposed; otherwise we cannot 
allow of even good results being brought about by false repre- 
sentations of religion. We believe, however, that the becoming 
practical conduct of persons professing evangelical opinions, has 
generally arisen not from the opinions in question (so far as these 
opinions are peculiar), but i in spite of them; or, rather, that the 

assumption of such opini ions has oftener been the issue, than the 
commencement, of a pious and virtuous character. Prssane of 
such a character, when not thinking for themselves (the case of 
the great majority of m: kind), are usually ready to adopt, on 
credit, the set of opinions most in v ogue—havi ing most pretensions 
—wearing the best name—such as orthodox, or evangelical. 
Bring an evangelical pret sacher to a parish, and the greater num- 
iY r of « W 8 nag d person yt Y sTY Kk PAY e cvange al too, 
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We believe that a few years ago there began to arise, in 
this country, a somewhat greater degree of zeal in regard 
to religion, than had existed in the period immediately pre- 

ceding : we shall not deny that there may have been need 
of the ch: ange ;—this, at all events, we shall say, that real 
religion—the religion not of weele. and articles, and ordi- 
nances, but of disposition and econduct—can never increase too 
much. But it often happens, that when the minds of men are 
once set a-going in a particular course, they think they cannot 
go too far; and, in their anxiety to make progress—every one 
striving to outrun his neighbour—do not always take sutticient 
heed as to the road in which the progress is made. P eople, in 
their eagerness to ma gnify religion, sometimes give it the sem- 
blance that will magnity it in their own silly appre hensions and 
vicious taste ;--they their pli ice its excellence in the semblance 
thus given, which they make the cause—instead of the elfect of 
their religious zeal. ‘Thus it has happened in the present case. 
We regard evangelical opinions, then, as having sprung out of an 
increase of religious feeling, rather than as having produced it ; 


2> 


and an attention to facts will, if we mistake not, be found to 
confirm this judgment. 
In the estimation, however, usually made of evangelical prac- 


tice, there is a fallacy or two to be pointed out. The evangelical 
party claim a greater zeal for religion, in respect of their more 
frequent attendance on religious ordinances—stricter observance 
of the Sabbath—abstinence from many amusements—greate1 
activity in promoting missions, forming of societies, circulating 
tracts, and the like. Now the alleged comparative supineness of 
the non-evangelical in these particulars, arises not from their 
having less zeal for the promotion of religion, but from their 
disbelief of the obligation of certain observances, or of the 
efficacy of certain means. A Roman Catholic is not a more 
religious man than a chiegiemgeane because the latter does not, like 
the former, do penance or perform pilgrimages. A man may 
not be without religious slicaiale though he does not run head- 
long into every project having a re lizious name. At all events, 
so little is religious zeal an indication of sound religious tenets, 
that nowhere, as every body knows, is more zeal, or greater regard 
to devotional duties, to be found, than under the greatest cor- 
ruption of doctrine. 

The folly may have its day, but common sense will ultimately 
prevail ; and all that we have aimed at, in the preceeding obser- 
vations, is to contribute what little assistance we can to bring 
about so desirable a result. 
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Arr. VII1.—Jocelyn. Episode. Journal, trouvé chez un Curé de 
Village. Par ALPHONSE DE Lamartine. Paris: 2 vols. 
8vo: 1836. 


\ YuEN we last noticed Lamartine’s Meditations, it was in 

conjunction with the Messeniennes of Delavigne, and 
the Songs of Beranger. We then viewed him as the represen- 
tative in poetry of the aristocratic and religious feeling of the 
country, as his companions might be considered the organs of its 
military and democratic spirit. Since that time Lamartine has 
hecome more decidedly entitled to that distinction,—not indeed 
from any material change i in his own mind, but from the gradual 
decline and almost complete disappearance from French literature 
of those feelings and habits which formed the inspiration of his 
poetry. C hateaubriand in prose, and I,amartine in verse, seem 
now to be left sole heirs of that less stimulating but purer poesy 
which dwells on the recollections of the past, rather than the 
interests of the present ; which, avoiding the turbulent and the 
passionate, seeks habitually scenes and images of serenity and 
peace ; and by an innate disposition, and without an effort, inter- 
weaves the ideas and hopes of religion and the rites and solemni- 
ties of the Church, with all its pictures of society or solitude. 
For such men 

‘ There is a consecrating power in Time, 
And what is grey with years to them is godlike.’ 

And it is a strong presumption in favour of their genius, that the 
earnestness and sincerity of their convictions, and the grace which 
their imaginations lend to their pictures of the past, or the ideal 
atmosphere with which Pog contrive to invest the present, can 
produce a strong e ffect, in a period so uncongenial, and among a 
people whose whole course of thought or feeling seems to have 
so little in harmony with theirs. 

It is undoubtedly not a little singular, that in France, at this 
moment, Lamartine, the representative of religious and aristo- 
cratic feeling, occupies, by general consent, the highest rank in 
serious poetry. For, highly as the creative powers of Victor 
Hugo in Romance must be estimated by all, and brilliant and 
striking as not a few of his Lyrics have been, we are not aware 
that it has been seriously maintained,—at least certainly not, ex- 
cept by very young and enthusiastic critics, —that he is éntitded to 
take rank with the poet of the Harmonies and the Meditations. 
And, laying Hugo aside, though the French muster-roll of poetry 

may at the | present moment produce several pleasing, and not a 
few clever and sufficiently daring artists, it would be altogether 
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out of the question seriously to place the best of their productions 
beside the more thoughtful, polished, and elevated productions of 
Lamartine. This position, which would have been altogether de- 

nied six years ago, and questioned even ata considerably later 

date, i is now, in as far as we can perceiv: e, generally conceded; and 
in this general admission, we think is embodied a lesson which 
may be ‘of advantage not only to the present day, but to many ¢ 

future adventurer in the field of poetry. 

For though Lamartine’s elevated rank in French poetry seems 
to us, in the actual situation of matters, not undeserved, we may 
say, at once, that we are far indeed from regarding him as a poet 
of any great originality of mind; or one who, i in an age of true 
poetry, ‘would have made his voice at all heard and listened to 
among his fellows. He is no creator; he never opens to us any 
new or unexpected recesses of our nature; he seldom even pre- 
sents old feelings with any striking novelty of combination or 
imagery ; OF passion he has little or none: where scenes of pas- 
sion are introduced in his works, they are merely narrated, and 
absolutely without interest or dramatic effect; almost his whole 
power lies in description. Add to the qualities above mentioned, 
a considerable mastery of versification,—which, in his hands, pre- 
serves a happy medium between the old rule of terminating, in 
every case, the sense with the line, and the modern practice of 
artificial and elaborate ruggedness, by which the pauses are ad- 
justed upon the exactly opposite principle,—and we have the 
main characteristics of Lamartine’s poetry. It is evident that 
these constitute no very high ideal of a poet; that if Lamartine, 
therefore, be viewed as a great poet, his greatness must be re- 
lative, and derived from the poetical errors or insignificance 
of the rivals by whom he is surrounded. £ He were no lion, 
‘were not Romans hinds.’ And such is, in truth, the key to 
the popularity of Lamartine. Guided by good sense, poctical 
tact, and a pure heart, he has wisely kept the beaten highway 
of ordinary, or at least virtuous sentiment, when others have 
wandered off in devious tracks in pursuit of novelty, and 
either lost themselves and their readers in an absolute haze of 
* no-meaning,’ or sunk into the slough of coarse excitement 
and sensuality. Whilst some were endeavouring to galvanize 
into a semblance of life the dead and buried ez aprices “of Hoff- 
mann ;—some * moralizing into a thousand similes’ the instruc- 
tive legend of Don Juan; others manufacturing feeble imitations 
of F aust ; others building the lofty rhyme into a prodigious epic 
temple, to be inhabited by the W andering Jew; and almost all, by 
preference, dealing with the exceptionable, the morally offensive, 
the digger revolting, the grotesque, the extraordinary, and 
flattering themselves that they were thus in the straight way to 
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attain ‘ originality ;’—he, with a wiser estimate of his own powers, 
and a juster appreciation of the ultimate principle of right feeling 
and ordinary sentiments in poetry, pursued the path which he had 
marked out to himself from the first—the delineation of * the 
‘ common thoughts of mother Earth, her simple mirth and tears.’ 
Madame de Staél has truly observed, that although we may feel a 
momentary attraction to gaze on the eccentric and irregular, the 
mind can only repose permanently on order and regularity ; and 
the truth of the observation is well illustrated by the continued, 
if not increasing, popularity of Lamartine, as contrasted with 
the speedy oblivion which has already overtaken most of the 
productions of this modern school—productions which, it has 
been justly said, are addressed not so much to the head or heart 
as to the nerves and the kidneys. Once read, the latter are 
consigned to the shelf; while Lamartine, notwithstanding an 
occasional impression of feebleness, and not unfrequently of te- 
diousness in description, may be resumed with new pleasure,— 
and many of his pictures of domestic happiness, of the consola- 
tions of religion, of the sweet enjoyments of a country life, of 
the magnificence of Alpine solitudes, of the simple and active 
benevolence of village pastors, of the sacrifices exacted by reli+ 
gion or duty, and the mental satisfaction and consolation which 
they bestow, imprint themselves deeper and deeper on the me- 
mory. 

We have already said that we do not regard Lamartine as a 
poet, the structure of whose mind is at all of an original charac- 
ter. He has fancy and feeling, but he has not imagination; and 
probably a consciousness of the want of this substantive and 
independent quality of mind—that quality round which, like a 
central pillar, the other gifts and ornaments of the poetical cha- 
racter should be entwined—has disposed him to receive with readi- 
ness, and retain with tenacity, strong impulses from the genius 
of many other poets or writers of congenial character. That his 
mind received its first poetical impressions from the * Paul and 
‘ Virginia’ of St Pierre is extremely probable, as M. de St 
Beauve observes.* It is still more plain that the works of Cha- 
teaubriand exercised at a later period a very strong influence 
on his views. He never, indeed, imbibed the fire of Chateau- 
briand’s enthusiasm, nor that originality of view, by which, 
amidst many errors of taste, and, as most English readers will 
always feel, of sentiment too, the works of that writer are un- 
doubtedly distinguished. Nay, even in that particular where 
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Chateaubriand might have been imitated with most safety, name- 
ly, in the glowing” warmth of his descriptions of natural scenery, 
we greatly doubt whether Lamartine, in his verses, has ever 
equalled the effect of Chateaubriand’s prose. We have certainly 
met with no pictures of natural scenery in Lamartine, fondly as 
he dilates on the glory and gra: deur of nature, which e¢ qual 
Chateaubriand’s prose sketches of a tropical night on the coast o f 
Virginia at sea, or the rising of the moon in the deep solitudes 
of an American forest. The latter, in partic ‘ular, appears to us 
to convey the same perfect impression of still beauty of which 
we are conscious in perusing the moonlight scenes at Belmont ; 
while, like these, it ends by elevating the mind from the beauties 
of the scene itself to the Divine source from which they have 
proceeded. ‘ One evening,’ says he, * I had lost my way in a 
* forest, at a short distance from the Falls v4 Niagara. ‘The day 
* soon expired around me, and I tasted in all its solitude, the 
‘ lovely spectacle of a night in the deserts of the New World. 

‘ An hour after sunset the moon showed itself above the 
‘ branches, on the opposite side of the horizon. An embalmed 
® breeze, which the Queen of Night seemed to bring with her 
* from the east, preceded her with its freshening gales. ‘The so- 
* litary star seconded by degrees in the heavens; sometimes she 
followed peaceably her azure course ; sometimes she reposed on 
the groups of clouds, which resembled the summits of lofty 
mountains covered with snow. ‘These clouds, opening and clos- 
ing their sails, now spread themselves out in transparent zones 
of “white satin, now dispersed into — bubbles of foam, or 
formed in the heavens b: ars of white so dazzlin 1o and sweet, that 
you could almost believe you felt their snowy surface. 

‘ The scene on the earth was of equal beauty; the declining 
day, and the light of the moon, descended into the intervals of 
the trees, and spread a faint gleam even in the profoundest part 
of the darkness. The river which flowed at my feet alternately 
lost itself in the woods, and reappeared brilliant with the con- 
stellations of night which reposed on its bosom. In a savanna 
on the other side of the river, the moonbeams slept without 
movement on the verdant turf. A few birches, agitated by the 
breeze, and dispersed here and there, formed isles of floating 
shadow on that motionless sea of light. All would have been 
in profound repose, but for the fall of a few leaves, the breath 
of a transient breeze, and the moaning of the owl; while, in the 
€ distance, at intervals the deep roar of Niagara was heard, which, 
‘ prolonged from desert to desert in the calm of the night, died 
‘ away at length in the endless solitude of the forest. 

* The grandeur, the surpassing melancholy of that scene, can 
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‘be expre sssed by no human tongue ; 


finest nights of Europe 
. 


can give no conception of it. In vain, amidst our cultivated 
fielc Is, does the imagination seek to expand—it meets on all 
sides the habitations of men; but in those savage regions the 
‘ soul loves to shroud itself in the ocean of forests, to hang over 
the gulf of cataracts, to meditate on the shores of lakes and 
rivers, and feel itself alone as it were with God.’ 
There are many passages in Lamartine, descriptive of similar 
scenes, which are of great beauty, but none, so far as we recol- 
lect, so steeped in the tranquil spirit of such an hour or scene. 
Lamartine’s have too ofien a kind of Ossianie vagueness,—an 
anxiety to magnify and swell out every object into romantic pro- 
portions, or, on the other hand, a laborious accumulation of par- 
ticulars, where a stronger effect would have been produced by 
the judicious selection of a few prominent and characteristic traits. 
Our own Wordsworth, too, has not been without his influence 
in modifying the genius of Lamartine, and teaching him to clothe 
impressions, which might otherwise have been vague, in the 
garb of wide and profound philosophical truths ; but we confess, 
ve look in vain in Lamartine for that brief and pregnant expres- 
sion, which so often in reading Wordsworth produces an effect 
like a spell. From Byron he seems to have borrowed little, 
though powert ully impressed by his genius. There was an in- 
herent opposition in their views and | natures, which rendered it 
impo: sible for Lamartine to mould to his own purposes the ideas 
of Byron, as he had so successfully done those of other minds. 
He contented himself with addressing to him a long and sorrow- 
ful expostulation, and betook himself to the converse of more con- 
genial spirits. 

No man of any eminence in France, at the present moment, 
can write a work, in which the design of advocating some great 


‘ 


‘ 


politi cal or social scheme,—some reform or re svolution i in wiawaliticnes 
is not instantly detected by the eyes of ingenious observers. In 
a tale which paints the feelings of 1 prison r between his trial 


and execution, it is discovered that th e author intended a pleading 
against the punishment of death: every novel in which a mar- 
riage terminates in misery or in adultery, is a pleading, in 
favour of a law of unlimited divorce ; lurking under the unsus- 
picious = of a poem, prying eyes detect the St Simonian 
principle o a community of labour, of property, of female 
intercourse—in short, every one of the parties into which France 
is divided, is on the alert to find, or, where it cannot find, to 
make materials for its own purposes out of every work of art 
which appears. In some cases the authors have had the weak- 
ness to accept the equivocal compliment—to sanction the inter- 
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pretation, and to ascribe to forethought and intention what in all 
probability owed its origin entirely to chance, and to the over- 
acuteness of those whose views the work might be supposed, 
however remotely and indistinctly, to favour. 

Lamartine has acted differently. A political and religious 
motive has been imputed to him in the composition of Jocelyn, 
which he at once disclaims. Some persons seem to have hailed 
in him a second La Mennais, carrying over the weight of his 
talent and influence as a Catholic, to second the efforts of those 
by whom the Christian religion, as it now exists, is regarded as an 
outworn form,—suited indeed to an earlier phase of society, but 
altogether unfit for the new wants of the present or the new 
hopes of the future. Some, it appears, have regarded it as a 
covert attack on religion in general, others as a poetical argument 
against the celibacy of the priesthood. Lamartine protests, and 
we believe with perfect truth, against either supposition. 

‘ The reader would deceive himself if he saw in this subject any thing 
but its poetical side. There is in it no concealed intention, no system, 
no controversy for or against any particular religious faith, but only the 
moral and religious sentiment taken at that elevation when all that raises 
itself towards the Deity meets in union, and not at that lower region 
where specialties, systems, and controversies divide hearts and intelli- 
gences,’ * 

‘ As tothe celibacy of the priesthood, whatever may be the opinions 
of the author on this head~—opinions which would not even be heretical, 
since the Romish Church recognises the marriage of Catholic priests in 
the East—the idea of converting a poem into a controversy in verse for 
or against a particular point of discipline has never entered into his 
imagination. 

‘ As to an attack against Cathclic Christianity, it would be equally to 
mistake the instinct of the poet and the moral tact of the man, to imagine 
any intention of polemical hostility in a work of pure poetry, the sole 
merit of which, if it has any, consists in that moral and religious sentiment 
with which every verse is embued. The author has had but one 
intention in its composition—to inspire the adoration of God, the love 
of man, and the relish for the beautiful and the good, in all those who feel 
within themselves these noble and divine instincts’ t 


Jocelyn, as the author informs us, is not a poem, but an 
episode—the mere fragment of an Lpopee Humanitaire ;—an 
immense work, of which he has executed portions at different 
periods of his life. ‘This, it must be admitted, is rather a startling 
announcement. What, indeed, must be the extent of the epic, 
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of which a tale in two volumes octavo, containing some seven or 
eight thousand verses, constitutes one of the episodes? What, 
in ‘fact, i is the meaning of this vague and truly French expression, 
Epopée humanitaire 2? Every epic is in one sense a picture 
of humanity, but, of course, of a portion or section of it, not of 
the whole. In this sense, M. Lamartine’s epic would have in it 
nothing new; in any other sense, we are at a loss to conceive 
how the term epic could be applied to such a composition, or 
how any composition could pretend to embrace, in one view and 
on one canvas, what even the greatest poets that ever existed 
have only attempted to present in partial aspects, and in insulated 
portions. 

Of this we are certain, that if every other episode in this § epic 
‘ of humanity’ is to be treated with the same fullness of develope- 
ment as this of Jocelyn, the epic must lose itself, as its au- 
thor frequently does, ‘in the infinite.’ The feelings which this 
episode depicts,—the short and simple annals of the Catholic 
pastor’s life which it represents,—constitute a wonderfully small 
portion of the ‘destiny of humanity ;’ and if to each a portion is 
to be assigned corresponding to its interest and importance, the 
line would lengthen * to the crack of doom.’ To say the truth, 
Lamartine’s poem would have suffered nothing from being laid 
before the world by itself, unconnected with any problematical 
epic, and read ‘in the same spirit that the author writ,’ as ¢ un 
‘réve dun coeur de seize ans.’ 

‘The episode, he assures us, is ‘not an invention,’ but in a 
great measure ‘an actual narrative.’ ‘The priest who, under the 
name of Jocelyn, is the hero of the poetical novel, he represents 
as having had a real existence; and the poet himself is shadowed 
out under the form of the botanist who, in his visit to the resi- 
dence of the deceased pastor, finds the scattered fragments of 

verses which depict his life of resignation, suffering, ‘and duty. 
How far, however, the whole incidents are to be taken as liter rally 
true, or how far at least the sentiments have been coloured by 
that Claude-Lorraine magnifier, through which all objects are 
viewed by Lamartine, the reader is left to conjecture. We shall 
only say for our own part that we have seldom seen any thing 
which looked Jess like an actual narrative, or more like pure 
invention, than great part of the sentiments, ond, generally speak- 
ing, the tone of feeling attributed to the hero. We give La- 
martine every credit for the good feeling and good sense which 
has induced him so carefully to avoid those delineations of tur- 
bulent and evil passions so much in vogue at the present time; 
but still, in his pictures of the gentler feelings and more elevated 
emotions, the weakness of humanity need not be so overlooked, 
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sentiment so kept on the stretch, resignation, devotion, grief, and 
penitence all decked out with such elaborate phrase—even the 

natural scenery in the background got up with such an artificial 
and dioramic eye to the effect, In one word, there is a total 
want of relief in this poem. Lamartine cannot descend from 
the empyrean. He cannot venture to be natural. 

Of plot, the poem (which is divided somewhat fantastically 
into nine epochs) has not much, and that little not of the most 
probable kind, 

Jocelyn is a youth of sixteen. He lives with his family in the 
neighbourhood ‘of Grenoble; the »y are respectable, but in ‘humble 
circumstances. He has not any natural vocation to the priest- 
hood. On the contrary, at the ope ning of the tale, he is full of 
youthful hop e and enthusiasm; the worl | lies before him bright 
and te mpting, and in the gay fétes which sometimes break the 
even tenor of the village life, his youthful heart has often in- 
dulged in bright visions of the future. The following passage, 
which describes his feelings on one of those occasions, is, in our 
opinion, the most pleasing of the whole poem. It is long, for 
Lamartine, as we have already said, is utterly without the power 
of condensation ; he operates non vi sed sepe cadendo ; but there 
is less of that strained elevation about it, of which we are in ge- 
neral made painfully sensible in most of his descriptions. 


How calm that morn above the valley breaks : * 
Each roof to light beneath its light awakes ; 
The lattice bolts, with earliest day withdrawn, 
Let in, like some familiar friend, the dawn: 
Slow rising through the air in azure piles, 
The smoke from every humble cottage coils ; 
And, bounding through the valle *ys, runs the knell 
Li if oht- fl oating , Joc und, of the pious bell. 
Rouse ] by the pe al, the village maidens peep 
Through their half ope ned casements, half-asle ep 5 
Each unto each some kindly ereeting sending, 
While some are seen from high balconies bending, 


* Que ce jour sest leveé serein sur le vallon, Couraient en bondissant A travers les val- 


Chaque toit semblait vivre 4 son premier lees ; 

rayon, Les filles du village & ce refrain joyeux 
Chaque volet ouvert a l’aube prés d'eclore Entr’ouvraient leur fendtre en le frottant 
Semblait comme un ami solliciter |’ Aurore ; les yeux, 
On voyait !a fumee en colonnes d‘azur Se saluaient de loin du sourire ou du 
De chaque huable foyer monter dans un geste, 

ciel pur 5 Et sur les hauts balcons penchant leur front 


Dv pieux carillon les ]ézéres volées modeste, 
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Combing their tresses, like a shower descending ; 
Then with bare feet, and robe that round them swims 


lo 
i 


Transparent, such as clasps a statue's limbs, 

Down tripping glide, to cull with rosy fingers 

The flower on which the morning’s moisture lingers ; 
Whose dewdrops trickling down their necks of snow, 
Like pearls escaping from a necklace show. 

Each flowery path that from the wood leads down, 
With steps, with sounds, with voices of its own 
Resounds; straw hats are mingling with the green ; 
\nd crimson stays round slender waists are seen ; 


\nd hurrying groups, that hour on hour glide past, 
Vill round the villave-elm all meet at last. 


What scenes of kind embrace and happy greeting 


! 


Gray hairs the brows of youthful maidens meeting— 


Old feelings all revived, old friends regained, 


And stranger guests to rustic feasts constrained, 


the virgins kneeling round the chapel walls, 


Che pious groups the pealing bell recalls 


iplet in hand, and brows devoutly bent, 


i‘o dedicate to God the day he lent. 


ry 
riow fay 


ay with growing eve the dances grew 


And still the more, the more the day withdrew 
His jealous light; as if to snatch the treasure 
Which time with every moment stole from pleasure. 


' 
Each orchard 


Its little band on blocks 


I on vIOCK 


Peignaient leur longs chever que | daient 
en dehors, 

Comr des } it de on iiss les 

Puis elles descendai it nu-pieds, demi vétues, 

De ces } transparens q i collent aux sta- 
tues 

Et cuicllaient sur la haie ou dans letroit 
jardin 


L’cei 


Et Jes gouttes des fleurs sur leur seins de- 


let ou le lilas tout baignes du matin; 


coulees, 


Y roulaient comme autant de ~ rles defilees. 


Tous les sentiers fleuris qui descendent du 


} 
bois, 

SSA 
:, de murmures, de voix, 


les blonds chapeaux de 


Retentissaient de pa 


On y voyait courir 
paill ‘i 

Et les 
taille ; 

Tous ces sentiers versaient d heure en heure 


corsets de pourpre enlaces A la 


au hameau 


with its woodland choir was graced, 
of timber placed ; 


Les groupes varies confondus sous |’or- 
meau 5 

La les embrassemens, les scenes de famille ; 

Les cheveux blancs touchant des fronts de 
jeunes filles, 

Des amis retrouvés, des souvenirs loin- 
tains, 

Des hotes entrainés aux rustiques festins, 

Des vierges 4 genoux autour de la cha- 
pelle, 

Et les groupes pieux que Ja cloche rappelle, 

Leur chapelet en main et le front incliné, 

\llant offrir & Dieu le jour qu'il a donne. 

Que de danses le soir egayaient la pelouse, 

Plus Je jour retirait salumiére jalouse, 

Plus elles s’animaient, comme pour res- 
saisir 

Ce que l’heure fuyante enviait au plaisir. 

Chaque arbre du verger avoit son choeur 
champétre, 

Son orchestre élevé sur de vieux troncs de 
hétre, 
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The fife’s shrill note, the hauthoy’s softer tone, 
The pipe slow breathing out its airy groan ; 
Lively the one, the othe 1” plaintiv e—ble nding 

In melody or deep accord, and sending 

Together, or by turns, in varying strains, 

The thrill of pleasure through the throb bing veins. 


seek 


Eyes 


Answering the notes with timid, 
a whirlwind, in his restless sway, 


Love, like 


“ach other, hands each other press, 


fond caress. 


Bears, two by two, the loving pairs away. 
Feet, hands, and hearts, touched by the spell of love, 
Obedient to the common madness move ; 


They meet, they part, 


but meet as soon as parted : 


So when the summer eve his beams has darted 
U pon the sultry sand that lines the shore, 

A crowd of glittering specks are seen to soar ; 
To rise, to sink, now meeting, now divided, 
By some invisible attraction guided, 

A flickering fiery column high uprearing, 

And in the sunbeam’s radiant sphere careering. 


‘ Then later, when the fife and hautboy’s voice 
Began to languish like a failing voice, 
And moistened ringlets by the dance unstrung, 


Close to the cheek in drooping tresses clung, 

And wearied groups along the darkening green 

Gliding, in converse soft and low, were seen, 
5 


Le fifre aux cris aigus, le hautbois au son 
clair, 

La musette vidant son outre pleine d’air, 

L‘un sautillant et gai, l'autre plaintive et 
tendre, 

S'accordant, 
pandre 

Ensemble ou tour a tour, 
accens 

Le delire 
dissans. 

Tous les yeux se cherchaient, 
mains press¢es 

Fremissaient de repondre aux notes caden- 


s‘excitant, s‘unissant pour re- 
dans leur divers 


ou l‘ivresse A nos coeurs bon- 


toutes les 


cees, 

Un tourbillon d’amour emportait, deux a 
deux, 

Dans sa sphere de bruit les couples amoureux: 

Les pieds, les yeux, les cours, qu’un meme 
instinct attire 

S’envolaient soulevés par le commun delire, 

S'enchainaient, se brisaient, pour 8’enchainer 
encor. 


Tel quand un soir d’ete darde ses rayons 
d’or 
Dans le sable echauffe qui 


greve, 


brille sur la 


On voit les tourbillons et atomes qu'il 
souléve 3 

Monter, descendre, errer, s’enlacer tour a 

tour, 

l’attrait caché d°un_ invisible 
amour, 

Dresser en tournoyant leur brillante colonne, 

Et danser dans la sphere ou le soleil rayonne. 

Et plus tard quand I’archet, le fifre, le 


ic 
hautbois 


Comme a 


Commengaient a languir comme epuisés 
de Voix, 

Quand les cheveux mouillés que la sueur 
denoue, 

Tombaient en tresse lisse et cOllaient A la 
joue, 

Et que sur les gazons les groupes indolens 

Sen allaient en causant a voix basse, a pas 


lents, 
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What sounds enchanting to the 


ear are muttered ! 


Adieus, regrets, the kiss, the word half uttered— 


My soul was stirred ; 


my ear with sweet sounds rife 


Drank Janguidly the luscious draught of life ; 

I followed with my step, my heart, my eye, 

Each maiden that with wearied eyes went by, 
Thrilled at the rustle of each silken dress, 

And felt that each that passed still left a joy the less. 
At last the dance is hushed, the din at rest, 

The moon is risen above the mountain’s crest ; 
Only some lover, heedless of the hour, 

Wends homeward, dreaming, to his distant bower ; 
Or, where the village-paths divide, there stand 
Some loitering couples, lingering hand in hand, 
Who start to hear the clock’s unwelcome knell, 
Then dive and yanish in the forest dell. 


‘ And now I am at home, alone. 


Tis night. 


All still within the house, no fire, no light. 


Let me, too, sleep. 


Alas! no sleep is there ! 


Pray then !—My spirit will not hear my prayer, 
My ear is still with dancing measures ringing, 
Echoes which me mory bac k to sense is bringing ; 

I close my eyes—before my inward glance 

Still swims the fe te, still whirls the giddy dance ; 
The graceful phantoms of the v ranished ball 
Come flitting by in beauty each and all ; 


De quels bruits enchanteurs l’oreille etait 
frappee ; 

Adieux, regrets, baisers, parole entrecoupée : 

Mon ame s‘en troublait, mon oreille ravie, 

Buvait languissamment ces premices de vie 

Je suivais des regards, et des pas, et du cour 

Les danseuses passant l'wil charge de 
langueur. 

Je révois au doux bruit de leurs robes de 
soie 

Chacune en s’en allant m’emportait une 
joie, 

Puis enfin danse et bruit tout avait disparu, 

Sur la créte des monts la lune avait couru ; 

A peine quelque amant, trop oublieux de 
lheure 

Regagnait en révant sa lointaine demeure ; 

Ou, long temps arretés, au coude du chemin 

Quelques couples tardis une main dans 
une main 

Laissaient sonner deux fois l’heure avancée 


et sombre 


Et sous les chataigniers disparassaient dans 
l’ombre. 

Maintenant je suis seul dans ma chambre. II 
est nuit 

Tout dort 
plus de bruit. 

Dormons ! 


dans Ia maison: plus de feux, 


mais je ne puis assoupir ma 
paupiere, 

Prions ! mais mon esprit n’entend par ma 
priére, 

Mon oreille est encore pleine des airs 
dansans 

Que les echos du jour rapportent a mes 
sens : 

Je ferme en vain mes yeux : 
la féte 

La valse aux bonds réveurs tourne encore 
dans ma téte, 

Du bal, helas ! fini, fautOmes gracieux 

Mille ombres de dansent devant 


mes yeux, 


je vois toujours 


beautés 
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( glance still haunts my couch ; a soft hand seems 
To press my hand, that trembles in my dreams, 

Fair tresses in the dance’s flight brought nigh, 

Just touch my cheek, and like the wind flow by, 

I see from maiden brows the roses falling, 

I hear beloved lips my name recalling — 

Anne, Lucy, Blane he !—Where am I—What is this ? 
What must love be, when even love’s dream is bliss!’ 


Even in this picture it is not difficult to trace that tendency to 
exaggeration of which we have spoken; though here the nature 
of the subject has in some measure formed a check upon Lamar- 
tine’s magnifying and dilating turn. Once among the scenery 
of the Alps, ‘and describing the struggles of feeling in his hero 
between love and religion, ‘he seems to take leave of moderation 
entirely ; and overwhelms us with the gorgeousness or grandeur 
of his landscapes, and the agonies or mystic beatitude of his 
actors. 

Jocelyn had observed that, at the féte which he has so parti- 
cularly described, his sister appeared melancholy. Curiosity to 
discover the cause induces him to place himse lf at her window, 
where he overhears a conversation between her and her mother. 
The sister is in love ; but the object of her attachment is the son 


of a wealthy father; and, with the slender share of the small 
family fortune which falls to her, there is no chance of their 


union. Jocelyn, after a struggle, determines to sacrifice his 
own happiness to that of his sister, by entering the church, and 
thus transferring to her his portion of the inheritance e. He enters 
a seminary ; the Revolution breaks out; the inmates of the se- 
minary are scattered ; and Jocelyn seeks a refuge from the fate 
which threatens all ecclesiastics among the solitudes of the 
Alps of Dauphine. He conceals himself in an almost inacces- 
sible spot, called the Grotte des Aigles, where he is supported 
by the bread which is deposited for him in the hollow of the rock 
by a shepherd of the neighbourhood. 

His solitude is broken by an unexpected event. He dis- 
covers two human beings flying in the direction of his cave, an 
old man and a boy, and closely pursued by two soldiers. ‘The 


Je vois Je vois tomber des fronts mille roses fle- 


Juire un regard dans Ja nuit ; il me 


semble 

Sentir de douces mains pressée ma main, 
qui tremble. 

De blonds cheveux jetés par le cercle mou- 
vant, 

Sur ma peau qui fremit, glissent comme un 
doux vent, 


tries, 

J’ entends mon nom redit par des levres 
cheries, 
Anna! Blanche ! 

voulez vous ? 


Lucie !—Oh! que me 


Qu’est-ce-done que l'amour, si son réve 


est si doux ? 
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fugitives reach the brink of the torrent which protects Jocelyn’s 
place of retreat; and he directs them by signs and cries to 
the narrow natural bridge which leads across the gulf. The old 
man consigns the boy to the hand of Jocelyn, just as the sol- 
diers appear on the opposite side; but perceiving escape for 
himself to be impossible, he wheels round, and, levelling his gun 
at the same moment with the soldie TS, all three fall dead by the 
discharge. Jocelyn reverently consigns the body to the grave, 
and cunbeata the boy home to share with him the protection, 
and to cheer the solitude of the Grotte des Aigles. 

The sentiment of protection on the one side, and of gratitude 
and dependence on the other, soon creates a strong bond of 
attachment between the pair ; and M. Lamartine has lavished 
all his invention in grouping round them summer and winter 
scenes on the grandest scale, and furnishing them in profusion 
with dews, mists, brilliant sunrises and sunsets, glittering gla- 
ciers, tremendous torrents, and the whole other features of 
Alpine landscape. ‘Take any one of these by itself, and the 
reader would pr ybably call it beautiful—it has at least a great 
deal of the look of good poetry ; but the constant recurrence 
of these descriptions becomes at last extremely monotonous. 
We really wish that some of our descriptive writers of the —_ 
sent day would imitate Mr Puff’s practice in this particular, 
the good sense of which we have always s admired. *¢ I open with 
‘a clock striking ; it marks the time, which i is four o'clock in the 

morning, and saves a description of the rising sun, and a 

great deal about gilding the eastern hemisphere.’ With Lamar- 
tine, on the contrary, as with Mrs Radcliffe’s heroines, the sun 
is never suffered to rise or set in peace; and smooth and some- 
times striking as are the strains with which his advent or departure 
are greeted, we could in most cases dispense with the tribute. 

On one of those lovely days in the spring season, when the 
heart, sympathizing with nature again bursting into life, seems 
to yield with delight to every soft emotion, Jocelyn and his pro- 
tegé are seated near their retreat, seeing the snows give way 
beneath the sun, the verdure of the grass again appearing, and 
hearing the song of the birds about them, who are hailing the 
departure of winter, and the arrival of spring. Laurence (for 
that is the name of the orphan youth) gives vent to his feelings 
of pensive and brooding delight in these stanzas :— 


‘ See, in her nest, the nightingtle’s mute mate 
Hatching her young, her patient vigil bold. 

See how with love her fostering wings dilate, 
As if to screen her nurslings from the cold. 
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Her neck alone, in restlessness upraised, 

O’ertops the nest in which her brood reposes, 
And her bright eye, with weary watching glazed, 
Closing to sleep, with every sound uncloses. 

Care for her callow young consumes her rest, 
My very voice her downy bosom shakes, 
And her heart pants beneath its plumy vest, 
And the nest trembles with each breath she takes. 
What spell enchains her to this gentle care ? 
Her mate’s sweet melody the groves among, 
Who, from some branching oak, high poised in air, 
Sends down the flowing river of his song. 
Hark! dost thou hear him, drop by drop distilling 
The sighs that sweetest after transport be, 
Then suddenly the vault above us filling 
With foaming cataracts of harmony ? 
What spell enchains him in his turn—what makes 
His very being thus in languor melt ? 
But that his voice a living echo wakes, 
His lay within one loving heart is felt. 
And ravish’d by the note, his mate still holds 
Her watch attentive through the weary time ; 
The season comes, the bursting shell unfolds, 
And life is music all, and love and prime, 


With all the intimacy which subsists between Jocelyn and 
Laurence, there is yet felt to be a want of entire community be- 
tween them; and there is occasionally a warmth, a vehemence in 
the feelings of Laurence, which almost alarms the religious Joce- 
lyn. The existence of his protegé appears bound up in his. The 
vague presentiment of some approaching change begins to haunt 
him, which is indeed speedily realized ; for, on returning to the 
cave after a storm, he finds it deserted; he sallies forth in des- 
pair to seek his companion, whom, after a long search, he finds 
at the bottom of a ravine, wounded and insensible. He carries 
him home, places him on his couch, and, uncovering his breast 
to dress his wounds, he finds that the companion of his solitude 
is—a woman. 

Love, amidst struggles which are described with all the author’s 
usual fullness of exposition, takes place between the pair as a mat-~ 
ter of course ; indeed, in the breast of Laurence, it had existed 
long before. Jocelyn, the intended priest, is involved in a laby- 
rinth of mental perplexity. His struggles are brought to a crisis 
by a summons secretly brought to him to attend the dying scene 
of the Bishop of Grenoble, who is about to close his career like his 
brethren, and to seal his faith on the scaffold. He goes, wavering 
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between love and the sense of duty; he pleads his case to the 
bishop, who sternly rebukes him for his weakness—threatens him 
with the vengeance of heaven and his own curse, if he be false to 
the great destiny to which he had devoted himself, and insists on 
his receiving consecration at his hands. Scarcely conscious of 
what he does, Jocelyn submits, and he returns to the Grotte des 
Aigles a consecrated priest. 

All ties are now severed between him and the object of his at- 

tachment. After a scene of violent excitement, she leaves the 
cave, never to return to it again alive ; and Jocelyn enters on the 
laborious and humble duties of his Christian profession, Years 
pass in these oceupations, but the recollection of his first feeling 
remains ineflaceable. He is destined to behold Laurence once 
again. Duty brings him to Paris, and he sees her the object of 
admiration to giddy and admiring lovers. She had been married 
against her wishes, and unhap pily s—had become a widow at 
twenty, and is now indemnifying herself for her days of early suf- 
fering ina — of dissipation ‘and idle coqueiry. Shocked and 
overpowered by the sight, Jocelyn hurries from Paris to seek 
once more the shelter of his mountains, the salutary and con- 
soling influence of religion, and of the active duties which, in bis 
lonely residence, are imposed on him. 

Some time afterwards he is summoned to attend the funeral 
couch of a female who is expiring at a neighbouring village on 
her road to Italy. 

‘ We write not for that simple maid 
To whom it must in terms be said’ 


that the patient is Laurence. ‘The pastor goes; hears her story ; 
reveals himself; receives her last breath—and her will—under 
which he finds himself to be the sole inheritor. 

He brings the body to the cave which had sheltered them in 
youth ; and here again is a scene of description of a gloomy 
kind, which, though containing nothing of any great originality, 
is pleasing. Jocelyn finds that the winter snows and summer 


suns have effaced all trace of himself and his companion from 
the neighbourhood, 


‘ Wild vegetation, like a sea of green, 

O’ermantling all with crawling waves was seen : 

‘Tall weeds and briers eve ry step oe ‘rerew, 

The grass I trod, no more my footstep knew, 
The leaves that in the lake had found a grave 
Sail’d with the wind along its sluggish wave ; 

No object on its tarnish’d mirror shone, 

And yellow on the brink the foam had grown ; 
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The oaks that with their roots our cave had shaded 
Were now but mournful ruins fallen and faded, 
Their trunks now low on earth were black and dead, 
The lizard on their very hearts had fed, 

One only stood erect, though tempest-riven, 
Stretching its dark and leafless arms to Heaven, 
Like posts, in winter planted, tall and black, 

‘L” o’ertop the snow and point the traveller's track.’ 


Here, beside the bones of her father, the body of Laurence is 
placed; and here too, some years afterwards, the compassionate 
villagers, to whom his story has become known, place the 
remains of Jocelyn himself. ‘The poem closes with these lines, 
supposed to be written by that botanical friend who had been 
accustomed to visit the pastor in his lonely retreat, and by 
whom the scattered fragments of his journal are supposed to be 
collected in their present form. 


‘ Depuis ce jour au mois ou l’on coupe les seigles 
Je monte tous les ans la montagne des Aigles, 
Et de mon pauvre ami le recit 4 Ja main 

De la grotte en lisant je refais le chemin, 

Du drame de ses jours j’explore le on atre. 

Et jy trouve souvent son vieil ami | e patre 

Qw. laissant ruminer a l’ombre son troupe au, 
ie Wien a aoe bis aie Si 
1eve des deuX amans assis sur leur tombeau, 
Car, malgré le mystere et malgré la distance, 


Jocelyn dort aussi prés du corps de Laurence : 


Lorsque dans la montagne on su par mes discours 
Le secret diy uleude de ces saintes amours 

Les pauvres paroissiens, par piti¢ pour son ame 

Rap poerterent sa cendre au tombeau de la Dame, 

Et depuis se pt printemps, ils sont couchés tous trois 
Aux lieux qu’ils ont aimés, et sous la méme croix.’ 


That sach a story as this should be not an invention, but 
‘ presque un recit,’ seems to us passing strange; but sure we 
are, that, if true, Lamartine, has by no means contrived to 
render it probable. Some of his French critics have gone the 
length of saying that its air of truthfulness in its pictures of 
the solitary life in the cave actually reminded them of similar 
scenes in [obinson Crusoe. Now we think no recollection 
could be more unfortunate. The English novelist has by the 
vividness, the simplicity , the in irtificial nature of his details, cer- 
tainly imparted an air of reality, never before attained, to a pure 
creation of imagination: the French poet, dealing with what he 
tells us is a reality, has wrapped it in such a haze of fine words 
and splendid sentiment, whilst he has been at so little pains to 
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divest it of difficulties and objections, that no one could even 
for a moment look upon it as any thing else than a canvas for 
the display of the author’s pictorial skill. In conclusion, we 
think the best advice we can give M. Lamartine, is to drop the 
notion of his great Epic,—to select some other episode a little 
nearer to re “al life and the actual interests of humanity,—to 
endeavour for a time to ‘ sink’ the ideal and treat his subject 
with simplicity,—and at the same time to try to attain a little 
more clearness of thought and sequence of ideas—instead of 
throwing out every idea as it arises from his brain, certainly 
not ¢ full armed’ in the most appropriate words, but, on the con- 
trary, too often wrapt in a flimsy raiment of metaphorical patch- 
work, or amplified beyond all due bounds by a stiff vestment of 
words—a world too wide for the thought it covers. 


Art. [X.—Principles of Political Economy considered with a 
view to their Practical Application. By the Rev.'T. R. Mat- 
tHus, F.R.S. Second Edition. To which is prefixed a Me- 
moir of the Author’s Life. 8vo. London: 1836. 


AY Mar THUS first published his * Principles of Political Eco- 
‘nomy’ in the year 1820. ‘The book was soon out of print : 
and, although he continued to occupy himself more or less with its 
revision, che present volume was left a posthumous, and, i in some 
degree, an unfinished work. On comparing the two editions to- 
gether, the difference in their contents does not appear consider- 
able enough to account for the number of years interposed he- 
tween them. ‘The two first chapters indeed are entirely rewritten ; 
and a great variety of fresh matter is every where introduced. 
But there i is no change i in the principles, except in the assump- 
tion that labour is a constant measure of oa and of this he 
had given the public notice as far back as 1823. ‘The arguments, 
on which this new proposition was acta ag are, we think, the 
least satisfactory part of all Mr Malthus’s writings. This is to 
be attributed mostly to the subject itself, and partly to his mode 
of viewing it. It certainly arose by no means from want of attach- 
ing sufficient importance to it, or of taking sufficient pains about 
it, as all his friends, learned and unlearned, can bear witness. 
Until some permanent measure of value had been agreed upon, 
Mr Malthus considered that the very corner stone of a great por- 
tion of the science of political economy must be ne cessarily loose. 
The last letters which he received from Mr Ricardo contain a 
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masterly criticism on his pamphlet of 1823. The objections 
stated in them appear to us to be conclusive. Mr Malthus him- 
self frequently observed, that in political economy we must be con- 
tent for the most part with approximations. And we should refer 
to the case in question, as an example of the truth of the general 
observation. ‘There are but few things in life of which we have 
a perfect measure. Where we have not, we > shall only aggravate 
our disadvantages by acting or reasoning as if we had. 

Mr Ricardo and Mr Malthus lived together on the most friendly 
terms. Although, whenever they met or wrote, they appeared 
to meet and write only to discuss their differences, yet their 
friendship never suffered the slightest diminution on that account. 
On the contrary, like emulous “alchymists, working | by different 
processes, they ‘found equal pleasure and profit in throwing their 
materials into each other’s crucible; while their hearts were 
gradually and firmly knit by the discovery of those moral excel- 
lencies, which professed searchers after controverted truths are 
unfortunately seen to have more frequent opportunity than dis- 
position to display. We have no intention of reviving, on this 
occasion, the discussion of the questions on which these eminent 
writers were at issue. But it may be of use to coarser natures 
to see a specimen or two of the manner in which great minds 
can differ and communicate their differences. On the original pub- 
lication of the * Principles of Political Economy,’ Mr Ricardo 
wrote as follows :— 

‘I have read your book with great attention. I need not say that there 
are many parts of it in which I quite agree with you. I am particularly 
pleased with your observations on the state of the poor—it cannot be too 
often stated to them, that the most effectual remedy for the inadequacy 
of their wages is in their own hands. I wish you could succeed in rid- 
ding us of “all the obstacles to the better system which might be esta- 
blished. Iam sure I do not undervalue the importance of improvements 
in agriculture to landlords, though I may not have stated it so strongly 
as | ought to have done. You appear to me to overvalue them. I 
differ as much as I ever have done with you, in your chapter on 
the effects of the accumulation of capital. '— (Letter, May 4). I have 
been reading your book asecond time with great attention, but my dif- 
ferenc ew ith you remains as firmly roote al as ever. Some of the objec- 
tions you make to me are merely verbal ; no principle is involved in 
them. The great and leading point in which I think you fundamentally 
wrong is, that which Say has attacked in his Letters. On this I feel no 
sort of doubt.’—( Se ept. 4.) ‘lam quite sure that you are the last man 
who would mistate an adversary knowingly ; yet I find in your book 
some allusions to opinions which you represent as mine, and which I 
do not really hold. In one or two cases you, I think, furnish the proof 
that you have misapprehended me ; for you represent my doctrine one 
way in one place, and another way in another, After all, the difference 
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between us does not depend on these points, and they are very secondary 
considerations. I have made notes on every passage in your book which 
I dispute, and have supposed myself about publishing a new edition of 
= work, and at liberty to mark the passage, with a reference to a note 
at » bottom of the page. I have in fact quoted three or four words of 
a sentence, noting the page, and then added my comment. The part of 
your book to which I most object is the last. ‘T can see no soundness in 
the reasons you give for the usefulness of demand on the part of unpro- 
ductive consumers. How their consuming without reproducing can be 
beneficial to a country, in any possible state of it, I confess I cannot dis- 
cover. —( November 24th, 1820). 

Mr Malthus adie in their utmost perfection the two great 
philosophical qualities of single-mindedness and patience. He 
could not contemplate any subje ct in the spirit of a partisan ; and 
his opinions were usually formed with a deliberation, and e xpressed 
with a reserve which left him next to nothing afterwards to undo. 
But in political economy he took more than his ordinary security 
avainst error. ‘The boundaries of a new and extensive science 
were not likely to be extended, and its controversial chaos reduced 
to order by the partial incursions of amateurs. From the time 
that he first entered upon the’ study of it, he therefore made it 
the business of his life; the one object on which the powers of 

iis mind were steadily and systematically put forth. And he had 
his reward. ‘Lhe two great discoveries which have been made in 
it since th ie days of Adam Smith —those relating to population 
and re are identified with his name. During the whole interval 
Siena in the two editions of his Political Keonomy, Mr Malthus 
Was going over its principles and details, week after week, in his 
lecture-room and his study. If his opinions, meanwhile, under- 
went but little change, this was not owing to any unbecoming 
confidence in himself. No man’s reason was ever less swayed by 
vanity or passion ; and the candid and equitable consideration for 
the under standing of others, which was general in him, was 
heightened with regard to Mr Ricardo, into sincere admiration 
and afection. ‘Lhe feelings under which the preparations for the 
second edition proceeded so slowly, were (we have no doubt) in 
great measure the same which had previously delayed the pub- 
lication of the first. ‘The following passage from one of Mr Ri- 
cardo’s letters will probably explain their nature. * By what you 
‘tell me in your letter, you have respected my authority much 
‘too highly; and I do not consent that you should attribute to 
¢ ne respect the little activity you have displayed in getting 
* your wo rk finished.’—(Sept. 21, 1819.)—This friendly corres- 
pondence was closed only by death, Apparently it left both parties 
equally unconvinced, Mr Malthus had appre ‘ciated, however, so 
fully the philosophical talents of Mr Ricardo and the advantages 
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which he had enjoyed from the interchange of criticisms with so 
kind and uncompromising an amerneet, that the influence of his 
former deference in part remained with him, after the contest had 
passed into less favourable hands. ‘The periodical press, in the 
meantime, showed that he had all along active adversaries in the 
field, who would expect from him, on his 1 reappearance, additional 

matter of greater novelty than he had it in his power honestly or 
usefully to produce. On b eing reproached for his procrastination 
* little before his death, he replied, * My views are before the 

‘public. If I am to alter any thing, I can do little more than 
‘alter the language: and [ don’t know that I should alter it for 
‘the better.” We have, therefore, this satisfaction. The present 
edition is to be considered as unfinished only in point of composi- 
tion. In substance and in doctrine it contains the principles of 
Political Economy taught by Mr Malthus—the most original 
and successful of all its cultivators during a period when many 
have been distinguished ; and whom the importance of his dis- 
coveries has placed in the rank of its benefactors, next to Adam 
Smith. 

A most interesting addition to the present volume is a Memoir 
of the Author, by the Bishop of Chichester. The office of a 
biographer requires, above all othe rs, a friendly and congenial na- 
ture. Whether its ‘duties : are prince ipally those of a testimony or 
a tribute they can seldom indeed have !-cn so appropria tely per- 
formed as in the present instance—by a Christian philoso »pher, the 
friend of the author for half a century, and worthy of his friendship. 

This is a suitable opportunity for saying a few words on the 
nature of the services and character of Mr Malthus. Justice to his 
memory imperatively demands it. While intemperate opponents 
rashly misrepresented him, and extravagant admirers as rashly 
misunderstood or earicatured him ; while he was abused by the v al- 
gar, who knew not what they did, and neglected by the powerful, 
who had no such excuse, he himself was calm and silent. But now 
that he is gone, what was highmindedness in him, would be baseness 
in the friends who survive him. Injuries of this kind are among the 
things which are rightly held contemnenda in nobis, non neyligenda 
in nostris. But in ‘doing j justice to Mr Malthus more is concerned 
than the feelings of friendship, the sacredness of truth, or the } 
grateful office of transmitting to posterity the light of a great and 
eood example. Disgraceful personalities have been prolonged for 
the purposes of public mischief, Political economy—the science of 
civilisation—is sought to be discredited by the help* of private 
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* What do Mr Coleridge’s literary executors expect that they are 
earning for themselyes or for their author, by circulating posthumous 
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slander and the name of one of the best of men is made an igno- 
minious by-word for inflaming the passions of the poor, against, 
by far, the most sensible measure the E snglish legislature ever 
passed for the independence and relief of the classes that live by 
labour, It is true, questions of this order ought to be discussed 
on their own merits, independent of the merits of individuals. 
But human nature it seems does not admit of so much reason. 
Political economy is charged with hardness of heart. The science 
can appear and call witnesses to character only in the persons of its 
professors. We remember Sir James Mackintosh saying, that 
he had known Adam Smith slightly, Ricardo well, sachin inti- 
mately. He added, ¢ Is it not something to say for a science, 
* that its three great masters were about the three best men I 
‘ever knew?’ ‘The Poor Law Amendment bill is denounced as 
a conspiracy on the part of the wealthier orders of society against 
their poorer brethren. Tor the principles ipon Ww hich this bill 
has been constructed, the character of Mr Malthus, their veteran 
advocate, is undoubtedly responsible. Now of this we are confi- 
dent. I irst: that there were no limits to the personal humanity 
of Mr Malthus, but what were imposed by his judgment, in order 
that mere feeling might not do that which unenlightened feelings, 


poisoned slaver against the name of Mr Malthus? Against a man, re- 
markable with all who knew him _ the faithful discharge of every duty 
of private life: Of whom it is saying little to say that he was at least a 
eood husband and a — fathe oo under what authority is this 
book-making outra 






ve of 209, rpetr uted? The authority of one of those un- 
lucky slaves to imagination and indulgence who dread the sight of a 
duty, and whose lives s and habits, even without the contrast of a com- 
parison thus shamelessly provoked, push Christian forbearance to its 
utmost limits. ‘ Madthusianism. Is it not lamentable—is it not even 
sem —that the monstrous practical sophism of Malthus should 
now have gotten complete possession of the leading men of the king- 
dom! Such an essential lie in morals—such a practical lie in fact, as it 
is too! I solemnly declare that I do not believe that all the heresies 
and sects, and factions, which the ignorance, and the weakness, and the 
wickedness of man have ever given birth to, were altogether so dis- 
graceful to man as a Christian, a ae. gue a statesman, or citizen, as 
this abominable tenet.’-—(P. 88. ) ‘ The entire tendency of the modern 
or Malthusian — economy is to denationalize.’ (P. : 327. ‘Table- 
Talk). ‘Finally, behold this mighty nation, its rulers and its wise men 
listening—to Paley and—to Malthus ! is mournful, mournful.’— 
(Literary Re mains of S. T. C oleridge, p. 328). The representatives of 
Mr Coleridge seem to be bent on doing their best towards destroying 
the value of his opinion on any subject. Admiring much of his literary 
criticism and all of his idolatry of Shakspeare, we are sorry for it. 
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as well as unenlightened consciences, are so ov doing to defeat 
its own object. “Next: that from the year 1798, when he first 
appeared before the public as an author, to the day of his death, 
there never fell a word relating to poor laws from his pen or from 
his lips, which, fairly construed, do not entitle him to be consi- 
dered the advocate of the poor. 

In his letter to Mr Whitbread, published in 1807, Mr Malthus 
expressly admits (p. 6, 13) that he did not wish, had he the power, 
to press his general poor law prine iples into practice in England, 
to the abolition, but only to the improvement, of our particular 
system, He declares, moreover, that, abstr ictedly, he would be 
an advocate for poor laws on principle (p. 11, 27, 30), the mo- 
ment a poor law was proposed, which should not have the effect 
of lowering the rate of independent wages below the maintenance 
of an average family, and by increasing the proportion of de- 
pendent poor, leave them ultims itely in a worse state than that 
from which it took them. ‘ To those who know me personally, 
‘ I feel that I have no occasion to defend my character from the 
imputation of hardness of heart; and to those wlio do not, I can 
only express my confidence, that when they have attended to 
the subject as much as I have, they will be convinced that I 
have not admitted a single proposition which appears to detract 
from the present comforts and gratifications of the poor, without 

very strong grounds for believing that it would be more than 
compensated to them by the general and permanent improve- 
ment of their condition. ‘The moral obligation of private, ac- 
tive, and discriminate charity, [ have endeavoured to enforce in 
the strongest language of which I was capable; and if I have 
denied the natural right of the poor to support, it is solely, to 
use the language of Sir I’. M. Eden, after his able and labori- 
ous Inquiry into the State of the Poor, because it may be 
doubted whether any right, the gratification of which seems to 
be impracticable, can be said to exist.’—* I should indeed think 
that the whole, or a much greater sum, was well applied, if it 
merely viewed the compar. atively few that would be in want, 
if there were no public provision for them, without the fatal 
and unavoidable consequence of continually increasing their 
‘number, and depressing the condition of those who were strug- 
‘ gling to maintain themselves in independence. Were it possi- 
‘ ble to fix the number of the poor, and to avoid the further de- 
‘ pression of the independent labourer, I should be the first to 
‘ propose that those who were actually in want should be most 
‘ liberally relieved, and that they should receive it as a right and 
‘not as a bounty.’ Yet there are hundreds of * declaimers, like 
Mr Poulett Scrope, who seem either not to know or not to care 


. 
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for a word of this, but who tread and talk irreverently over a 
wise man’s grave. 

Mr Malthus was born in 1776. He enjoyed the inestimable 
blessing of having a clever and affectionate father. But he was 
still more fortunate. For, he was born with one of those temperate 
and discriminating natures, the possessor of which can profit not 
only by the exce He neies but also by the defects and mistakes of 
those he loves. ‘The father, Mr Daniel Malthus, was so intimate 
a friend of Rousseau’s, that he was one of his executors. Their 
friendship i is said to have been cemented by a similarity of tastes. 
‘There are symptoms in their characters of a more painful resem- 
blance—something of that perilous union of strength and weak- 
ness, good sense and paradox, for which Rousseau was so remark- 
able. ‘The following passage, in a letter from the father, gives 
us a glimpse of what the son must in the main have owed ‘him. 
The author of the most sensible chapters in the Emilie could not 
have taken a wiser view of life, or have addressed his pupil in 
language more affectionately judicious :— 

¢ You must make your way to us over bricks and tiles, and meet with 
five in a bed, and some of us under hedges; but every body says, they 
will make room for Robert. Every thing 7 have heard of you has given 
me the most heartfelt satisfaction, I have always wished, my dear boy, 
that you should have a love of letters; that you should be made inde- 
pendent of mean and trifling amusements, and ‘feel a better support than 
that of the next man who is idle enough to offer you his company. I 
have no doubt that you will be able to procure any distinction from them 
you please. Tam far from repressing your ambition ; but I shall content 
myself wi ith their adding to your happine ss. Every ‘kind of knowledge, 
every acquaintance with nature and art, will amuse and strengthen your 
mind, and Tam perfectly pleased that cricket shoald do the same by 
your legs and arms. I Jove to see you excel in exercises of the body, 
aud I think myself that the better half, and much the most agreeable oue, 
of the pleasures of the mind, is best enjoyed while one is upon one’s legs. 
This is pretty well for me to say, who have little else but my bed and my 
arm = ir. May you long enjoy all the deli: dae of vant ‘and youthful 
spirits, of an improving mind, and of a healthful | sody—but ever and 
ae all, my dear boy, with virtne pers its best affections in your heart.’ 


On the other hand, it is clear that the parental interposition 
was not always as reasonable in itself, nor the manner equally 
well calculated to win confidence and respect. ‘The following 
letter represents their family relationship in rather a reversed 
position. It appears to have been written when Mr Malthus 
obtained his college fellowship. By the touching retrospect 
which it opens, it proves how early and insensibly in their inter- 
course the father had felt the superiority of the mild intelligence 
of his son :— 
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I heartily congratulate you upon your success ; it gives me a sort of 
pleasure which arises from my own regrets. The things which I have 
missed in life, I should the more sensibly wish for you. Alas! my dear 
Bob, I have no right to talk to you of idleness ; but when I wrote that 
letter to you with which you were displeased, 1 was deeply impressed 
with my own broken purposes and imperfect pursuits, I thought I 





foresaw in you, from the memory of my own youth, the same ten- 
dency to lose the steps you had gained, with the same disposition to 
self-reproach, and I wished to make my unfortunate experience of 
some use to you. It was, indeed, but Vitle that you wanted it, which 
made me the more eager to give it you, and 1 wrote to you with more 
tenderness of heart than I would in general pretend to, and committed 
myself in a certain manner wi ich made your answer a rough disapy 

ment to me, and it drove me back into myself. You have, as you say 
worn out that impression, and you have a goo? right to have done it; 
for I have seen in you tl 








ie most une xceptionable character, the sweetest 
t 


manners, the most sensible and the kindest conduct, always above throw- 


ing little stones into my garden, which you know I don't easily forgive, 
and uniformly m iking everybody easy and amused about you. Nothin 

can have been wanting to what, if I were the most fretful and fasti- 
dious, I could have required in a companion ; and nothing even to my 
wishes for your h ppine ss, but where they were either whimsical, or un- 
reasonable, or most likely mistaken. I have often been on the point of 


taking hold of your hand and bursting into tears at the time that I w 
refusing you my affections ; my approbation I was precipitate to give 
you.’ 


The admirers of Rousseau will doubt whether he was manly 
enough to have written such a letter even to such a son. But 
yet how humiliating was the necessity! What a lesson to cha- 
racters that give undue precedence in the heraldry of our nature 
to impulse and imagination—that suppose a passionate suscepti- 
bility can come in any form but what is poor and apologetic be- 
fore the presence of majestic reason! Ina case of this kind, un- 
less they are well regulated, the greater the powers the greater 
the disorder. But all regulation proceeds upon proportion. It 
is probable that the irregularities which Mr Malthus cannot have 
observed without much uneasiness in his father’s ill-adjusted mind, 
early directed his attention to this fundamental truth. It was a 
truth he was const: intly repeating in different ways. ‘The depend- 
ence of wealth upon | roportion is the main doctrine of the latter 
part of his Principles of Political Economy. He believed in the 
universal prevalence of a law resembling the law de maximis ct mi- 
nimis in fluxions. And he has added a note (Principles, p. 376), 
for the express purpose of reminding the reader that it is not in 
political economy alone that so much depends upon proportions, 
but throughout the whole range of nature and art. The lesson 
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which he sought to impress on others, he faithfully applied to 
himself; and so successfully, that few characters have ever existed 
of more perfect symmetry and order. 
Some of the peculiarities of Mr Daniel Malthus were likely 
to reappear in the persons of those whom he took into partner- 
ship with him in the education of his son. It is difficult to guess 
what was the principle of selection which carried the young pupil, 
from between the age of nine or ten and his entrance at Cam- 
bridge, under the successive roofs of Richard Graves, the War- 
rington Academy, and Gilbert Wakefield. ‘The influence, how- 
ever, of these instructors was evidently confined to the general 
encouragement and mechanical direction of his studies. ‘The 
real formation of his moral and intellectual nature was in wiser 
hands. In this higher department, he appears throughout to have 
been so much his own great schoolmaster, that neither upon the 
surface of his mind nor in its depths was there any thing to be 
perceived that could be traced to the schools in which “he had 
heen brought up—not hing either of the wayward father or the 
eccentric novelist, of the scrupulous nonconformist or the pre~ 
sumptuous polemic. Ditliculties which would be ruinous to an 
ordinary disposition, may accordingly have been serviceable in 
the strengthening and perfecting of his. The early habit of 
having to think and decide for himself, would foree on him a 
steadiness beyond his years. While the necessity, in which he was 
often placed, of differing from those whom he otherwise regarded 
with affection and esteem, doubtless contributed essentially to 
that combination of universal kindliness towards others, with strict 
personal self-respect, which met so happily in his character. 
i’or this purpose his temperament had indeed been excellently 
well commingled from the first, qualifying him to enter into and 
come out of all encounters with goodwill and henour. ‘The aec- 
count sent home by Mr Graves of his juvenile prowess is a pic- 
ture of the spirit t with which he was ready to the last to carry 
on the literary battles in which his after life involved him. ‘ Don 
© Roberto, though most peaceably inclined, and seeming even to 
give up his just rights rather than to dispute with any man, yet, 
paradox as it may seem, loves fighting for fighting’s sake, and 
delights in bruising ; ; he has but barely recovered his ey esight, 
and yet I have much ado to keep him from trying again “the 
chance of war; and yet he and his antagonist are the best friends 
in the world, learn together, assist e ch other, and, I believe, 
love each other better than any two boys in the school.’ ‘This 
reads like an apt prelusion to the correspondence with Mr Ri- 
cardo-—all contention and all affection. Should there be any 
among his later adversaries with whom the analogy does not an- 
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swer in all its parts, they may be assured that they have had only 
themselves to blame. 

At the University, the principle esse magis quam vider, which 
Mr Malthus made the motto of his life, led him to distribute 
his attention generally among the different studies of the place 

—a mode of proceeding he entirely reversed as soon as his 
general education might be considered to be completed. We 
have already remarked that he embraced political economy 
as his intellectual profession. rom that time he gave up 
other subjects, except occasionally. In his views of life an 
in his management of himself, he was a utilitarian of the right 
sort. Under this conviction, he had set about learning to make 
himself useful from an early age. His quarrel with the fol- 
lowers of Bentham was only in thei ‘ir narrow conception of utility, 
and in their apparent ignorance of human nature. )ther- 
wise, he was as stout a utilitarian in faith and practice, as 
ever mounted that cockade. While at the University, he ol- 
serves of himself, in answer to an injudicious interference which 
his father had sought to make with the course of his reading : 

* lam by no means inclined to get forward without wishing to 
* see the use and application of what Iread. On the contrary, | 
‘am rather remarked in college for talking of what actually exists 
‘in nature, or may be put to real practical use.” Irom the turn 


of mind which he thus mentions as a charac teristic of his academ: 


cal habits, he never departed. He had no notion of theory 1 einy 
any thing but science grounded upon and aaae4 eX] 


rience. Mr Ricardo and Mr Malthus had both minds Sakiandiy 
philosophical. But they diffe ved chiefly in this, that, in looking 
at their subjects philosophically, the man of business delighted to 
dwell among and follow out abstract t principles, while the profes- 
sor was constantly enquiring after practical results. Mr Malthus 
entitled his work, ¢ Principles of Political Eco 
‘ with a view to their practical application. Mr Ricardo, observing 
upon the criticisms on himself which his friend had introduced, no- 
tices this distinction in their points of view :—* After the frequent 
‘ + Gobates between us, you will not be surprised at my saying that I 

am not convinced by your arguments on those subjects on which 
‘ we have long differed. Our differences may, in some respects, 
‘1 think, be ascribed to your considering my book as more prac- 
* tical than I intended it to be. My object was to elucidate prin- 
‘ ciples, and to do this I imagined strong cases that I might show 
* the operation of those principles.’ ‘This latter mode of writing 
gives a much more masterly air to its speculations: and a species 
of inventive logic may be applied in 1i ef a higher order. But 
there is a previous point for consideration. It should be first 
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settled whether political amen approaches most nearly to the 
conditions of mathematical ¢ r moral science. Tor upon this 
must depend the choice of the mode of proceeding and of reason- 
ing which may be most successfully employed in the develope- 
ment of its truths. In all things appertaining to politics and 
morals, extreme cases alter the whole question. Whatever depends 
upon proportion must necessarily be always matter of degree. 

At the age of thirty, Mr M althus felt "prepared to enter the 
lists. Tle began with politics—the politics of 1796. ‘The pamph- 
let still exists in MS., but was never printed. It was to have 
been called § The Crisis, a View of the Present Interesting 
* State of Great Britain, by a Iriend to the Constitution.’ His 
first object was, as a friend of freedom, to protest against Mr 
Pitt’s administration. His second, as the friend of order and mo- 
deration, to arbitrate between extreme parties. ‘The allies whom 
he looked to in this patriotic cause, were to come from the camp 
of penitent country gentlemen ; the means which he recommend- 
ed were the redress of grievances. On the one hand, he says— 
* The corresponding society is, I _ ir, little saleutened to answer 
‘any useful purposes of reform, ’n the other, ¢ In the country 
¢ gentleman of 1796, it is impossib _ to recognise that old and 
‘noble character, the jealous guardian of British freedom.’ He 
goes on therefore to state— 


‘ It appears to me that nothing can save the Constitution but the re- 
vival of the trae Whig principles ina body of the community sufficiently 
numerous and powerful to snatch the object of contention from the op- 


posing faction: In the ~~ land party, it is in vain to look for a revival, 
fettered with i » ribbands, secretarysh Ips and military commands: free- 
com of action may be as soon expected from prisoners in chains. Where 


then are we to look for the princip! ‘'s that may save us? The only hope 
that Great Britain has, is in the returning sense and reason of the country 
gentleman, and middle classes of society, which may influence the legis- 


lature to adopt the safe and enlight« ned policy, of removing the weight 
of the objections to our constitution by diminishing the truth of them, 


f Mr Malthus had any predilections which it may be thought 
Pi he was disposed to extend further than reason would strictly 
justify, they would seem to be his views, whether in polities or in 
political economy, concerning what is called the landed interest. 
We see here what he expected from the squires in 1796. Un- 
known to himself, these partialities may have helped to bias a 
little the balancing powers of his mind, when, after the peace, 
he attempted to weigh in a scale of the greatest nicety the 
advantages and disadvantages of corn laws. Ata later period, 
in his investigation of the question, whether the nation would be 
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richer if the law of primogeniture were abolished, he could not 
help adding— 

‘In all cases of this kind there are higher considerations to be attended 
to than those which relate to mere wealth. It is an historical truth 
which cannot for a moment be disputed, that the first formation, and 
subsequent preservation and improvement of our present constitution, 
and of the liberties and privileges which have so long distinguished 
Englishmen, are mainly due to a landed aristocracy. And we are cer- 
tainly not yet warr inted by any experience to conclude that without an 
aristocracy, which cannot ce rtainly be supported in an effective state but 
by the law of primogeniture, the constitution so established can be in 
future maintained. If then we set a value upon the British Constitution, 
if we think that, whatever n ay be its theoretical in pe rfections, it has 
practic uly given a better government, an id more liberty to a greater mass 
of people for a longer time than any which history r scords, it would be 
most unwise to venture upon any such rae ve as would risk the whole 
structure, and throw us upon a wide sea of ex p! riment, when the chances 
are so dreadfully against our attaining the ol ' ct of our search.’ 

Mr Malthus was a reformer long before reform became the 
fashion. But, always moderate and always consistent, it seems 
that it was not without an effort the it he admitted the necessity of 
the Reform Bill of Lord Grey. The course of his conversion on 
this question coincided with that of Sir James Mackintosh, and of 
most other thinking men who were really at heart reformers. The 
following note to the above passage shows the mixed feelings of 
hope and fear with which his cautious judgment accepted the 
Reform Bill in the first instance. We think that we may now 
congratulate our countrymen that the conditions, upon which the 
philosopher suspended his unqualified approbation, have been 
substantially fulfilled. 

‘ This was written in 18 


2).  Imperious circumstances have since 
brought on a reform of a more sudden and extensive nature than pru- 


I 

dence would have perhaps suggested, if the time and the circumstances 
could have been commanded. Yet it must be allowed, that all which 
has been done, is to bring the practical working of the constitution nearer 
to its theory. And there is every reason to believe, that a great ma- 
jority of the middle classes of soc lety, among w hom the elective franchise 
has been prince mony extende d, must soon see that their own intere sts, 
and the interests and hap piness of those who are dependent upon them, 
will be most essentially injured by any proceedi ngs which tend to en- 
courage turbulence, an | shake the sec urity of property. If they become 
adequi itely sensible of this most unquestionable truth, and act accor lingly, 
there is no donbt that the removal of those unsightly blots, of those 
handles, which, with a fuir show of reason, might at any time be laid hold 
of to excite discontents and to stir up the people, will place the British 
Constitution upon a much broader and more solid base than ever.’ 
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Particular trades have particular diseases. So different profes- 
sions are exposed to different moral dangers. Mr Malthus was a 
clergyman—a most conscientious one, pure and pious. We never 
knew one of this description so entirely free from the vices of his 
caste. Among the remedies which the youthful politician pro- 
posed in the Crisis, there was one the wisdom of which his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the nonconformists authorized him to 
enforce. THe lived to witness at last the partial application of 
his mild prescription, and to rejoice in its success, When will 

the principle of Paley’s chapter on Religious Establishments be 

allowed to bring peace to li eland? If men of the spirit of Mal- 
thus and Paley had represented the class of churchmen from 
which, during the last fifty years, English bishops had been 
recruited, dissenters would by this time be quietly studying at the 
Envlish universities, and their church itself would be compara- 
tively at rest. In church reform, a more equal distribution of its 
revenues is by no means an advantage of as much unmixed good 
as would follow from an extensive infusion of a more liberal 
spirit among its members. <A generation or two of real Whig 
bishops would make the general temper of the Church of Eng- 
land quite a different thing. Mr Malthus is writing in 1796 on 
the policy of religious exclusions : 


‘ An instance of the evil effects of this kind of policy occurs in the 
present state of the Dissenters in England. Asa body, though there are 
certainly many individual exceptions, they may now almost be consi- 
deved as professed enemies wie State as well as the Church ; yet at the 
revolution of 88, when the constitution was fixed in its present state, 
the nation was greatly indebted to them for their assistance; and since 
that time, till of late, they have been among the firmest friends of the 
constitution. If during this period, the tests that related to them had 
been removed, and they had been admitted to equal privileges with the 

‘st of the community ; we should never have seen the present violent 
aie from them to the established government. And perhaps if 
the mother church prompted by an universdl charity, had extended her 
pale to admit a set of men, separated by such slight shades of difference 
in their religious tenets, such a conduct, so far from endangering the 
holy building, I must ever think would have added strength and safety 
both to the Church and the State. Admitted to equal advantages, and 
separated by no distinct interests, they could have no motives peculiar to 
themselves for dislike to the government. And as neither religious nor 
politic il prine iples are born with men, the next gener ‘ation, educated at 
the same seminaries, and mixing indiscriminately in other society, would 
quickly be lost and undistinguished in the great mass of the community. 
An observation on this subject which is given to Mr C ourteney, th ough 
it has at first the air of one of his weunl witticisms, is founded on the 
justest reasoning, and a knowledge of mankind. “ For my part, I hate 
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the Dissente rs, and I vote for a repeal of the tests that I may hear of 
them no more.’ 


But as for hating, Mr Malthus could hate nobody—which, 
considering the strength of his feelings, public and private, and 
the provocations which for forty years he was perpetui lly receiv- 
ing, was almost as wonderful a circumstance, as that any body 
could be found capable of hating him. 

The object of our present notice is nee so much to make a 
statement or offer proof in behalf of Mr Malthus’s talents, as to 
bring before the public, in a connected form, the means of judging 
of his character. It is with this view that we have extracted 
the above political passages from his unpub! ished pamphlet. His 
later writings were almost purely scientific, and his nature was 
utterly averse from all display, political as well as oni ise. It 
is probable, therefore, that the public may not generally have 
been aware of the largeness of his popular sy mpath ties, and the 
sterling liberality of his political opinions. 

The part of the Crisis, which, with reference to Mr Malthus’s 
literary history is the most curious—that is, its polit ical eeono- 
my—remais to be mentioned. In the course of his argument, 
he enters at large into the distresses and the dissatisfactions of the 
labouring classes of 1796, and discusses the nature of the relief 
which he conceives poor laws might and should supply. Many 
yersons have been desirous of tracing the source and current of 
Mr Malthus’s doctrines. A passage in this essay contains the 
earliest intimation which exists, of his having already begun to 
think upon the principle of population, But, from all the obser- 

vations, by which the passage is surrounded, concerning the eon- 
dition of the poor and the means by which poverty may be most 
effectually alleviated, it is evident that as yet he was only at the 
threshold. At this time he was as little aware, as any other writer 
who had stumbled upon the principle before him, of the immense 
importance of the practical applications which it involved. ¢ On 
‘the subject of population,’ he observes, * I cannot agree with 
‘ Archdeacon Paley, who says, that the quantity of hap) piness in 
any country is best measured by the number of people. In- 
creasing p opulation i is the most certain possible sign of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of a state; but the actual population may 
* be only a sign of the happiness that is past.’ 

Mr Malthus owed the discovery, which will immortalize his 
name, mainly to his benevolence. Instead of his speculations on 
population having hardened his heart against the interests of the 
poor, it was the eartnestness and the perseverance with which he 
set himself to work in behalf of those very interests, that first fixed 
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his attention upon these particular speculations. In the same man- 
ner, his progressive conviction of the extent to which the interests 
of the lower orders were comprised in them, alone gave them, in 
his sight, the value which he so justly set upon them. ‘The con- 
sideration of the several schemes for reducing the hardships of the 
poor within the smallest compass, was the task which he originally 
undertook. He brought to ita resolute purpose and a philosophical 
mind ; and he never quitted it, until, by degrees, the whole subject 
of population in all its relations and consequences had spread 
itself out before him. ‘The consequence was, that his views as to 
the means by which the pains of poverty might be most effec- 
tually relieve od were completely reversed. It was not that his hu- 
manity became narrowed, but that his know ledge became enlarged. 
If popul: u declaimers ever put themselves in the way of learning 
humility and charity, it might do something towards teaching 
them these virtues, to be informed, that when Mr Malthus first 
‘itered upon the enquiries, among which he passed the re- 
mainder of a retired and thoughtful life, he entertained most of 
the erroneous opinions in which they are immersed at present, 
Ife had to do what they refuse to do—to unlearn false knowled; ge, 
and to master the prejudice s of his age and country. This made 
him fre: quently remark that there was no science in which first 
linpressions were so generally wrong as in political economy. We 
have repeatedly heard him s: Ly that “the two converts of whom he 
was most proud, were Dr Paley and Mr Pitt. It will be seen, 
however, that he had had to begin with himself—the great victory 
of all. 

No contemporary volume produced so powerful an effect upon 
the age in which it was written as the Essay on Population. It 
has this distinction too. Popular fictions drop like May flies into 
the stream. Even many truths, now thought much of, will lose 
their value with posterity. But the importance of the truths an- 
nounced in the [Essay on Population must last forever. Any one 
who has taken the trouble to enquire into this subject, will learn 
what was the state in which Mr Malthus found it. A swarm of 
inconsistencies—light and darkness mixed together, even in 
minds like those of Montesquieu and Siissmilch. The real igno- 
rance, in which the little knowledge that was possessed upon the 
matter was held suspended, aud was in consequence rendered 
worse than useless, cannot be better shown than by Mr Mal- 
thus’s notice of the writer, from whose publications more than 
from those of any other person he picked up the hints which 
directed him to the truth. 

‘I own that I felt myself obliged to draw a very opposite conclusion 
from the facts adyanced in Dr Price’s two volumes. J had for some 
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time been aware, that population and food increased in different ratios ; 
and a vague opinion had been flouting in my mind, that the y could only 
be kept equal by some species of misery or vice; but the perusal of Dr 
Price's two volumes of Observations, after that opinion had been con- 
ceived, raised it at once to conviction. With so mai iy facts in his view, 

» prove the extraordinary rap! idity with which populatiy hn increases 
wrt unchecked ; and with such a body r of evidence before him, to elu- 
cidate even the manner by which the general laws of nature repress a 
redundant population; it is perfectly inconceivable to me how he could 
write* the passage that I have quoted. He was a strenuous advocate 
for early marriages, as the best preservative against vicious manners. 
He had no fanciful conceptions about the extinction of the passion be- 
tween the sexes, like Mr Godwin, nor did he even think of eludii e the 
diffic ulty in the ws LVS hinted at by M. Condorcet. He frequently talks 
of giving the prolitic powers of nature room to exert thi mselves. Yet 
with these ideas, that his understanding could escape from the obvious 
and necessary inference, that an unchecked — would increase, 
beyond comparison, faster than the earth, by the best directed exertions 
of man, could prod uce food for its support, ap - ars to me as astonishing 
as if he had resisted the conclusion of one of the plainest propositions of 
Euclid.’-—( Edition of 1798.) 


It is always interesting to trace the degrees by which great 
truths have ripened, and the circumstances under which they are 
safely harvested at last. In this instance Mr Malthus has en- 
abled us todo so. In 1796 he had seen so little of his way, that 
he was a warm advocate of Mr Pitt’s Poor Law Bill, and of the 
jus trium liberorum. Between 1796 and 1798, the truth was 
forced upon him (as he has mentioned in the last extract) by the 
evidence which Dr Price had brought forward in the controversy 
with Mr Howlett, concerning the increase or decrease of the popu- 
lation of England since the Revolution. About that time he hap- 
pened to have an eventful conversation with his ee upon the 
prospects opened to society by a paper in Godwin’s Enquirer. The 
father, as might be e xpected, took flight, and floated along with 
the visions of human perfectibility. ‘The son opposed the law of 
population as a fatal obstacle in the way. ‘The zeal of this fa- 
mily discussion, and the temporary excitement of the rhapsodists 
to whose serious refutation it was addressed, made an author 


* The passage alluded to expresses an opinion that if we would only 
live in the country, and lead natural lives, diseases would dis more ar, and 
death come upon us as a sleep, by y imp rceptible decay. Dr Price believed 


that the intrinsic prolific powers of the human species decreased with 
civilisation. Mr Godwin could not say whether the human race began 
with a pair, but he thought from appearances that, it was very likely, it 
would end with one. 
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of Mr Malthus on this occasion rather before his time. The 
Essay of 1798 establishes that he had then got at the prin- 
ciple, but little more. By 1803 he had collected his evidence, 
arranged his argument, and verified its permanent connexion 
with the happiness of mankind. Whether he saw originally 
the extent to which moral restraint may operate as a check 
on population, is comparatively indifferent. It is probable that 
he did not. It was incidentally and strikingly alluded to,* but 
not formally enumerated among the checks in his first Essay. 

Operate as extensively as it may, it can never operate so univer- 
sally as to prevent the pressure of population from lowering the 
standard of human happiness below the expectations of Condorcet 
and Godwin. ‘Therefore it can never affect the substance of that 
limited argument. But the Essay of 1803 was a new, matured, 

and comprehensive work. ‘This, therefore, is the year in which 
Mr Malthus may be said to have taken out the patent for his dis- 
~— Ele now for the first time claimed his own. In doing 

, he notices the previous authors who had treated on the sub- 
je ct; and points out what they had done already—what they had 
left for him to do—and what he should leave to be done by others. 
After naming them— 

‘ Much, however, (he states) remained yet to be done. Independently of 
the comparison between the increase of populati on and food, which had 
not perhaps been stated with sufficient force and precision, some of the 
most curious and manent parts of the subject had been either wholly 
omitted or treated very slightly. ‘Though it had been stated distinctly, 
that — ition must alwe uys be key pt down to the level of the means of 
subsistence ; yet few inquiries had been made into the various modes by 
which this level is effected ; and the principle had never been sufficiently 
pursued to its consequences, and those practical inferences drawn from 
it, which a strict examination of its effects on society appears to suggest.” 

This is what Mr Malthus has done himself. He adds, in 
1806— 


‘ The chief object of my work was to enquire what effects these laws, 
which I considered established in the first six pages, had produced, and 
were likely to produce on society ; a — not very readily exhausted. 
The — ipal { fault of my de tails is, that the ‘y are not sufficiently parti- 
cular; but this was a fault which i it was not in my power to remedy. It 
woul he a most curious, and to every p hilosophical mind a most interest- 
ing piece of information, to know the exact share of the full power of 
increase which each existing check prevents ; but at present I see no 
mode of obtaining such information,’ 


As there is no index to the volume, that class of readers is referred 
he CS, Pp 17 276. 
l t z -— 
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This is Mr Malthus’s legacy for his successors. So completely 
had Mr Malthus at this time proved his case, that, on this part 
of his argument, he neither added nor altered any thing of much 
importance during the course of thirty years. Yet he was not 
only open to conviction but grateful for criticism. Tor example, 
he weeded out, from time to time, a few obnoxious metaphorical 
expressions which had given offence to certain readers; and he 
always spoke in the highest terms of the ability with which Dr 
Sumner had fought the religious part of the battle in the Je- 
cords of the Creation. Mr Malthus might have a forgiven 
for not having anticipated this necessity. So capricious and con- 
tradictory are mankind, that, among ‘the religious sects of the 
earlier ages, there was one which had taken up as their peeulis ir 
symbol, the probation comprised in the principle of population. 
‘The Shakers have since adopted the doctrine. ‘ ‘Times and seasons 
‘ __fixed for generation in animals—left to man as a trial—abused 
* by him, typified by eating the apple.’ From his narrative of the 
consequences of the forbidden fruit on our first parents, Milton 
might have studied ‘ the summary view of the Millennial Church 
‘ or United Society of Believers. Mr Malthus all along conceived 
that the particular case of physical and moral evil connected with 
the proportion between populi ition anc ‘ food, was only distinguish- 
ed from other cases belonging to im > general and unfathomable 
question of the existence of “evil, by our being enabled to see a 
little more of our way towards an expli ination of its ob ject in this 
ease than in many others. The extensive nature of the trials 
which the difficulty raises is very evident; while in every parti- 
cular instance, the degree in which the difficulty exists is a 
circumstance eminentiy under the control of the particular indi- 
vidual. 

It would not be surprising if, in his analysis of the causes ot 
poverty, Mr Malthus should have discovered the peculiar nature 
of the evil to which the lower atmosphere of society is exposed, 
before he discovered the principle of the safety lamp by which 
the danger may be, to a considerable degree, evaded. In point of 
fact, however, the discoveries were, as far as we have the means 
of judging, nearly co mtemporary. In the title-page of ‘the edition 
of 1803, the Ess: 1y on Population is announced to be ‘a view of 
‘its past and present effects on human happiness; with an en- 
* quiry into our prospects respecting the future removal or miti- 
‘gation of the evils which it occasions.’ The subject thus 
branches off into three periods, the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. The checks on population in them are divided into the posi- 
tive and preventive. Misery and vice, in some shape or another, 
constitute the former, moral restraint the latter. With regard to 
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the degree that these checks have 1 respectively operated, both 
formerly and at present, Mr Malthus has expressed the declive 
opinion which experience and observation warrant. Forthe future, 
it would have been very unlike him to have spoken with equal 
assurance, or to have done much more than offer up encouraging 
hopes and earnest prayers. As far as past times are concerned, 
Mr Malthus uniformly retained his original classification, by 
which the checks then actually in force are confined to misery 
and vice, and the words, vice and misery, are left to be under- 
stood in their coarser meaning. ‘§ I believe Mr Godwin would 
‘find it difficult to name any check, which in past ages has 
contributed to keep down the population to the level of the 
‘means of subsistence, that does not fairly come under some 
form of vice or misery; except, indeed, the check of moral 
restraint, which I have mentioned in the course of this work ; 
and which, to say the truth, whatever hopes we may en- 
tertain of its prevalence in future, has undoubtedly, in past 
‘ ages, operated with inconsiderable force.’ In what proportion 
the d va 0 nt checks are taking hold of society in its present state, 
every body who will be at the pains of making the requisite nd 
servations has the same means of judging for himself as the 
author of the Essay on Population. It is a question of fact, 
where within a certain circle we have all of us the facts before 
us. Mr Malthus, in 1803, on apportioning the apparent im- 
provement which has taken pl ice in modern times, carefully dis- 
tinguished the moral restraint, which is satisfied only by entire 
sensual forbee arance, from the pre udential restraint, by which a 
‘party is prevented from marrying, and nothing more. A mo- 
ralist and a clergy man, he nece sarily considered that simple 
abstinence from marriage might be only a mitigated species of 
vice. In the p rudential restraint thus e xplained, he thought that 
he saw the oe cause, by means of which modern Europe has 
superseded, to a considerable extent, the more violently penal 
forms by which vice and misery were formerly capone 
An infrequency of the marriage union, from ‘the fear of « 
‘family, is the most powerful of the checks which in aanien 
‘ Europe keep down the population to the level of the means of 
‘subsistence.’ Mr Malthus had nothing of Mandeville in his 
composition. It was not likely, therefore, that he should be 
morally content with the modi fication of vice, which he has here 
described. A considerable difference of opinion may probably 
prevail with respect to the average point which a pure moral re- 
straint has hitherto reached in a larg e portion of any community. 
‘his difference will of course be gree eatly increased, as soon as we 
come to prognosticate for after times. "On this subject, as on all 
VOL. LXIV, NO. CXXX ot 
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others, the future presents a tempting field for speculation. It 
is a field on which every one may and will take his own line: 
and where it will be much more easy to assert and contradict, 


than to offer either proof or probabilities of any very imposing 
order, upon either side. On introducing the principle of moral 


restraint into his classification in 1803, Mr Malthus stated, th 


in doing so, he hoped that he had * nat violated the principles of 
= A 

° ° er : 1 

* just reasoning, nor expressed any Oplion respecting the | roba- 


‘ ble improvement of society, in which he was not borne out by 
* the experi nee of the } ast. Mr Malthus gladly i Lil 


possibility that, as civilisation practically descended 


of the people, the influence of moral restraint up< 


; ° } 
population mioht pecome more and more percep 


was too cautious a philosopher to venture far into 
regions of wild analogy or mere conjec > The d 
wi ; ‘ E 1 1 17 ] se 

Condoreet and Godwin had showed him the lengths we may 


. ; ' ° . ° 
carried lif We once abandon experience for more enchantin 


guides. Human nature remaining the same as at present, his 


‘ xpectations on this point were by no means sanguine. Having 
satisfied, however, his conscience areumentatively by noticing 


the limits, ind finite as they were, within which he | ad « lt Cc 


1} 1 ° *] Re c ] +t? aS 
pelled to cireumscribe his hopes, he committed his 
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ne iat lld speculations on the s ct, wa » object of rational 
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expectation. To the laws of property and marriage, and to the apparently 
I oe ae oe paces as 

narrow principle of self-love, which prompts each individual to exert him- 
{ } ‘ . o,e ht 


self in pette) his ) vd tion, we are In le ited fo) all t} e noblest exertion 
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of human genius, for every thing that distinguishes the civilized from the 
savage state. A strict enquiry into the principle of population oouees 
us to conclude, that we shall never be able to throw down the ladder by 
which we have risen to this eminence; but it by no means proves that 
we may not rise higher by the same means. The structure of soc iety, 
in its great features, will probably always remain unchanged. We have 
every reason relieve, that it will always consist of a class of proprie- 
tors and ; f labourers; but the condition of each, and the propor- 
tion which they bear to each other, may be so altered as 2 reatly to im- 
prove the harmony and beauty of the whole. It would indeed ‘be a me- 
lancholy reflection, that while the views of physical science are daily 
enlarging, so as scarcely to be bounded by the most distant horizon, the 
i » of moral and political philosophy should be confined within such 
limi be so feeble in its influence, as to be unable 
to human happiness arising from a single 

cause.” . 


In a question of proportion between food and population, Mr 
Malthus was not likely to overlook so plain a proposition as that 
every successive addition to the food must have a favourable effect 
towards improving that side of the proportion, But, in order to 
avoid doing more harm than good, by raising our expectations 
in that quarter too highly, he thought it expedient to point out 
so much the more strongly how as in comparison, any in- 
crease of food, taken by itself, could contribute towards a per- 
manent improv: ment oj the condition of the poor. 


uantity of provisions 
tention would natures 


] 

‘at 

ute qu untity of provi- 

1e number of consumers 

ith all our exertions we were 

ld be convinced that our efforts directed 

way would never succeed. It would appear to be setting 

» to catch the hare. Finding, therefore, that from the laws 

ture, we could not proportion the food to the population, our next 

mpt should naturally be to proportion the population to the food. If 

, | hare to go to sleep, the tortoise may have some 

er. We are not however to relax our efforts in 

of p rovi ions; but to combine another effort with 

i en once it has been overtaken, at 

fect the relative proportion which we de- 

sire ; and thus unite the two grand desid rata, a great actual population 

and a st f society in which squalid poverty and d pendence are com- 

paratively little known ; two objects which are far from being incom. 
patible.’ 


Such was the language of Mr Malthus in 1803, upon the mode 
in which this proportion would be best considered for practical 
purposes. ‘The following passage from the new edition of his 
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Political nee will prove what little occasion he had found 
to vary i 


‘It is of the utmost importance always to bear in mind that a 
great command over the necessaries and conveniences of life may be 
effected in two ways, either by a r ipid increase in the - antity and value 
of the funds destined for the maintenance of labour, or by the prudential 
habits of the labouring classes ; and that as the former mode of ane roving 
their condition, is neither in the power of the poor to carry into effect 
themselves, nor can in the nature of things be permanent, the great re- 
source of the labouring classes for their happiness must be i in those pru- 
dential habits, which, if properly exercised, are c apab le of sé curing to 
them a fair proportion of the necessaries and conveniences of life, from 
the earliest st tage of s« clety to the latest.’ —( P. 260.) 


The mind of Mr Malthus was not 80 pos itively set upon per- 
manent measures as to think lightly of temporary ones; he only 
wished that we should know that they were but temporary, and 
that when we h ad made the most of them, we could make them 
nothing more. He lias himself objected to the habit in theore- 
tical writers of clair intervals of | right ess and depres- 
sion. Licht or ten years not unfrequently recurring, are, he 
observes, serious spaces in human life. Nobody, therefore, con- 
tended more strenuously in behalf of occasional relief for ocea- 
sional distresses. At the same time, it is by a wise or fortunate 
co-operi ation with general principles, not only that measures of re- 
lief, but that the various chances which at its several stages civili- 
sation may present, will be enabled to « ecomplish in this re spect 
any lasting good. ‘Lhe greatest openings during the progressive 
advancement of “socle ty—the breaking up of feud: il prope rties—a 

ast augmentation in the funds for the maintenance of labour—the 
discovery of remedies for mitigating diseases and saving the waste 
of human life, are all advantages which may be e: isily thrown 
away. Every thing depends upon the turn which the people 
happen to . ike under these new circumstances. Emigration may 
drain off the excess in the supply of labour on one hand, the 
ome ale of es on commerce may extend the labour mar- 
ket on the other. But unless the lower orders avail themselves 
of the « Op portu ini ty to Vv ise their standard of comfort and to pre- 
serve it, when it has becn once 1 





? 
ed, by a prudent regu- 
. c } . 1 . =e . i 
lation of their numbers, the gleam will vanish with a single 


generation. ‘Lhere are many measures which are desirable 
as measures of occasional assistance ; some, which may be in- 


dispensable as the means of giving prudential habits ‘a space 
to form and act in. It is nevertheless equally true, that in 
prudential and moral habits, and in these alone, is lodged the 


specific remedy for the ever impending danger, with which the 
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principles of population, at the same time that it excites, also 
menaces society. 

Truth travels slowly even when she has left her well. Per- 
haps, of all books much talked about—certainly, of all books 
that ever exercised any thing like its influence, none has been 
so little read, or so frequently misunderstood, as Mr Malthus’s 
celebrated essay. The problem to be solved, was, the means 
by which the existing proportion between food and popula- 
tion is regulated in diffe erent countries. Mr Malthus has ten- 
dered an explanation satisfactory to political economists. But 
there are numerous and clamorous objectors still. Some cannot 
comprehend it out of mere stupidity: among these Mr Grahame 
entitled himself to a distinguished place. Others will not give 
it a hearing from a sentimental or religious horror. For instance, 
Dr Southey, Mr Coleridge, and Bishop Huntingford. The last 
was wont, when we were schoolboys, to stop audacicus argument 
with one word from the Seriptures, ‘inerease and multiply.’ 
Others deny the testimony of all experience. Such was Mr Wey- 
land. Others, rather than submit to a natural solution of the phe- 
nomena, call in a special interposition of Providence at ever 
step. Of this class, were Nir Godwin and Mr Sadler; who fol- 
lowed the romantie precedent of Dr Price and M. Mauret, 
and imagined arbitrary laws of fecundity in the human species 
—varying according to the occasion. Under the same stan- 

dard, although flocking in from another quarter, are philoso- 
sn of the calibre of Mr Anderson, Mr Owen, and Mr Poulett 
Serope. ‘These cause-mongers go also to the storehouse of their 
fancy for visionary laws. ‘Lhe only difference is, that the new 
laws which they are in search of do not regard the prolific 
powers of mankind, but the conditions which determine the aug- 
mentation of human food. According to their statistical informa- 
tion, it is, has been, and for ages will be, the food which is kept 
down to the level of population, and not the population which is 
kept back within the limits of the food. No wonder that among 
adversaries of this description there are found persons who still 
persist that Mr Malthus must be a friend to the small-pox, the 
plague, the slave-trade, and to every species of misery and vice. 
He is charged with ha ving lost siglt of the interests of the poor, 
while loc kin o only to we: alth 3 : he who has declared, ‘if a coun- 
‘ try can only be rich by running a successful race for low wages, 
‘ I should be d lisposed to say at once, perish such riches !’ “He 
is accused of underrating moral causes; although he has ex- 
p ressly stated, ‘ how very dangerous it is in political economy to 

‘draw conclusions from the physic il qualities of the materials 
‘ which are acted upon, without reference to the moral as well as 
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‘the physici ul qualities of the agents.’ [It is impute 1 to him th 
he held sli ehting and dishonourable views concerning marriage. 
Yet, in truth, no bo ly ever put its de sirablenc ss higher. This 
reproach was the more unju st: since in reality was founded 
solely on the anxiety which he had manifeste d ) preserve the 
marriage state in its purity and dignity, by eliied it out to be 
the reward of virtue, and by se eking to secure it in comfort 
and independence. ‘¢ Ii should always’ (he observed), * be 
‘represented as, what it really is, a state peculiarly suited to 
‘the nature of man, and calculated greatly to advance his hap- 
npenens, and to remove the temptation to vice; but like pro- 
‘ perty, or any other desirable object, its advantages should be 
‘shown to be unattainable, except under certain conditions.’ 
A man has no more right to set up a wife unless he can afford it, 
than to set up a carriage. ‘The blameless life of Mr Malthus 
served him as a shield which arrows could not pierce, and on 
which dirt could not stay. He never paused or turned aside, or 
seemed even for a moment to take notice of abuse. To have 
made it of so much importance would have been an offence to 
the imperturbable rectitude and tranquillity of his nature. When 
he was obliged to speak of himself, he knew, how ever, that he had 
a moral as well as an intellectual right to tell Mr Weyland, and 
through him, the host of his abusers:—‘ I trust that T am dis- 
‘ posed to attach as much imp ortance to the « 7 of mor lity 
and religion on the happiness of society even as Mr Weyland ; 
but among the moral duties, | certainly include a re pate upon 
the inclination to an early marriage, when there is no reason- 
able prospect of maintenance for a family; and unless this 
species of virtuous self-denial be included in morality, I am 
quite at issue with Mr Weyland: and so distinctly der 1y_ his 
propositi ion as to say that no degree of re gna or morali ty, no 
degree of rational li berty and security of person and property 
can, under the existing laws of nature, ple ce the lower cam 
of society in a state of comfort and plenty.’ 
We have said that the Kssay on Population has been much 
more talked about than read. ‘This seems to have been almost 
equally the case with adversaries and admirers. Among the per- 
sons who it might be taken for granted were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it, Mr Senior would certainly have been one. Yet 
Mr Senior gives a very different account of the matter in the 
letters addressed by him to Mr Malthus, and appended to his 
two lectures on Population. He there observes that he had been 
misled in the representation he had given of Mr Malthus’s opi- 
nions in his lectures by the way in which Mr Malthus had used 
the word ‘ tendency :? and adds, ‘ I believe that I was led into 
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‘ this error principally by the conduct of all those writers who, 
since the appearance of your work, have written on population. 
The multitudes who have followed, and the few who have en- 
deavoured to oppose you, have all assumed this to be your opi- 
‘nion. And yet when I recur to your writings, I see how in- 
consistent it is with your uniform statement, that the pressure 
* of population upon subsistence is almost always the most severe 
in the rudest states of society, where the population i is the least 
dense, and the means of procuring subsistence, supposing they 
were emp loy ed, would be the e'reatest in proportion to that 


> 


* population. Vit enior has elsewhere stated that Vir Mal- 

. oa . sos 1 . ee we. e 
thus s Rpnnens appear ses ve been considerably modified during 
} nada hrall . yy We ’ xy 

*the course of his I ne and brilliant phiuods¢ phical career. W e 


have not been able to find in Mr Malthus’s writings any evidence 
. 1° 1 s 
for this assertion beyond 


' the extent which we have already no- 
ticed. Mr Malthus considered the quarto edition of 1803 as 
only nominally a second edition. It was in substance, as he 
says in the preface, a new work—the first in which (beyond a 
few words on Mr Pitt’s Poor Bill) he carried the ap plication of 
principles to pub lie measures—the first in which he examined 
the subject in its details: and the first which he thought worthy 
of hisname., Nothing is easier than to ascertain the subsequent 
alterations which Mr Malthus introduced. In the preface to the 
third edition he nes enumerates the single paragraphs which he 
hadchanged, Mr Senior proceeds, ‘ But when the opposite doctrine, 
‘namely, that, in the absence of disturbing causes, subsistence 
‘ is like ly to increase more rapidly than population, was brought 

‘ before him by Mr Senior, he appears to have disavowed, we 
‘ will not say his former expressions, but the inferences to which 
‘they lead.’ Mr Malthus’s letter, as we read it, is so far from 
being a disavowal of any expressions or inferences to be found 
in his writings, that it appears to us to be a re-affirmance of 
them all. ‘Lhe constant pre ssure of populati Mn, he repeats, is 
the essence of the pri neiple of his work. ‘This pressure, there- 


fore, must be felt in all stages of society; the only diference 
between an unimproved and an improved state of society will be 
the nature of the ¢ heck employed—in the one case misery and 
vices of an atrocious kind; in the other, moral restraint, toge- 
ther with mitigated misery and vicious habits of a more humane 
and polished character. ‘There will be still existing, therefore, 
not merely a tendency to press, but an absolute pressure; the 
difference ‘being only this—that the pressure is not now so 
visible and shocking as at former times. In the further progress 
of civilisation it may be in some countries less severe than it is 
at present in England, and of a less immoral or violent deserip- 
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tion; yet, unless human nature changes, the advantages to be 
looked for in this direction, however indefinite, are not unlimited. 
The failures, we apprehend, must, in that case, continue to be so 
numerous, that population will after all be still * kept principé ally 
‘ back by vice and misery,’ and the deduction to be made on this 
account from the ¢ permanent welfare of the mass of mankind’ 
will still remain much more than can be made consistent with 
any scheme of a complete command over the means of comfort- 
able subsistence by every body upon earth. We know of our 
own knowledge that Mr Malthus did not mean to retract, nor 
did he consider that he was understood to have retracted in this 
correspondence a single syllable of the opinions which he had 
previously published. He observes in his letter that he prefers 
his own words and meaning to what Mr Senior proposed to sub- 
stitute. Some time afte rwards, on alluding to the above discus- 
sion, he remarked, that it was among the disadvantages of public 
lectures, that the lecturer sometimes thought he was called upon 
to say something new, where nothing new was to be said. In 
ease Mr M: thus had been convinced ¢ of the reasonableness of the 
objection taken to the language in which he had ex pressed him- 
self, he would not have hesitated a moment to give itup. He 
was fully aware of the risk to which he had been exposed. In 
consequence, he observes, in the additions made to the 
Essay in 1817; § It is probable, that having found the bow 
‘ bent too much one way, I was induced to bend it too much the 
‘ other, in order to make it stra oht. But I shall always be quite 
* ready to blot out any part of the work which is considered by 
a competent tribunal as having a tende ney to prevent the bow 
from becoming finally straight, and to impede the progress of 
‘truth. The supposed deflection is so slight, that, after much 
careful looking for it, we have been unable to perceive it. ‘Lhe 
friends of truth need wish for nothing more than that the bow 
may be always kept in equally prudent hands, 
Ir Senior is among the most clear and judicious expounders 
f Political | t.conomy. He closes his notice of this little contro- 
versy with bearing his admiring testimony to the services which 


Mr Malthus had conferred upon the science to which he himself 
so honourably belongs. 


‘ 


6 


. gorge h i) fy Malt! A us himseli, in hii earner | 1 Icatlons, ha pete 
i haps, fallen sometimes into the exu ration which natural to a dis- 
coverer, tl e error, if he has committed one, does not affect the practi- 
cal conclusions which place him, as a benefactor to mankind, on a level 
with Adam Smith. Whether, in the nee of disturbing causes, it be 
the tendency of subsistence o f pop ulation to advance with greater 


rapidity, is a question of s light saeiieiens e, if it be acknowle dged that 
human happiness or misery depend principally on their relative advance, 
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and that there are causes, and causes within human control, by which 
that advance can be regulated. These are propositions which Mr Mal- 
thus has established by facts and reasoning, which, opposed as they were 
to long-rooted prejudice, and assailed by every species of sophistry and 
clamour, are now admitted by the majority of reasoners, and even by a 
large majority of those who take their opinions upon trust.’ 


Mr Ricardo’s estimate of the merits of the Essay on Popula- 
tion is as strongly expressed in one of his letters. What is here 
called the first edition is evidently the edition of 1803. 


‘ The edition which I have of your work is the first, and it is many 
years since I read it. The general impression which I retain of the 
hook is excellent. ‘The doctrines appeared so clear and so satisfactorily 
laid down that they excited an interest in me inferior only to that pro- 
duced by Adam Smith’s celebrated work. I remember mentioning to 
you, and I believe you told me that you had altered it in the following 
edition, that I thought you argued in some places as if the poor rates 
had no effect in increasing the quantity of food to be distributed—that I 
thought you were bound to admit that the poor laws would increase the 
i al and consequently the supply. ‘This admission does not weaken 
the grand point to be proved.’ —( January 1816.) 





On the publication of the fifth edition, Mr Ricardo wrote as 
follows: 


‘ L 5 thon ght I had written to you about the additional matter in your 
excellent work, although I had not given it all the examination I in- 
tended. 1 read it as I was travelling, and noticed the pages wherever I 
low of a difference between us, that 1 might look at the passages 
again when I got home, and give them my best consideration. I have it 
now here, and have been reading all the new matter again, and am sur- 
prised at the little that I can discover with the utmost ingenuity to yt 
fer from. In every part you are exceedingly a and time only i 
wanted to carry conyiction 'to every mind. ’—(Oct. 1 817.) 


1 
aw the sha 


Mr Malthus’s Essay on Rent was a masterly performance, of 
which Mr Ricardo alw: Lys spoke i in the highest terms. ‘The near 
approach which preceding writers, for instance Dr Anderson in 
the Bee, may have made to the correct principles » detracts little 
from its merits. While the independent but simultaneous pub- 
lication by the late Sir E. West only shows that the science upon 
this subject had reached the point w here accident or industry will 
determine to which of the leading minds the discovery shall fall. 


‘The substance of this Essay has been transferred to the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy. This is not the case with Mr 
Malthus’s other minor writings. A collection of them would 


form a very interesting volume. We wish some bookseller 
would undertake it. They are excellent examples of clear rea- 
soning, comprehensive views, and, above all, of incomparable 
fairness. A list of them is given at the 42d page of the Memoir. 
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To which may be added two papers published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature: several papers, in this 
Journal: and an article in the Quarterly Review, on the main 
differences by which the new school of Political Economy is 
distinguished from the school of Adam Smith and Mr Malthus. 
This last article he considered one of the best things which he had 
ever done in Political Economy. 

Mr Malthus was not fond of storms, as the petrel is said to be, 
for their own sake. Butit will be seen, on looking at the date 
and nature of his pamphlets, that he usually turned out in one. 
At these times, the oppor tunity of being useful was excitement 


- 


enough: and his spirits rose with the occasion. ‘The exuberant 


chivalrousness of his youth had sobered down with years into a 


quiet civil courage, of which you were always sure, ll it 
was grounded upon a just confidence in the purity of his inte 
tions and the goodness of his cause. ‘He feared no Perec er, 
‘for he knew no sin. His * investigation of the cause of the 
‘present high price of provisions’ in 1800 was a good beginning. 
An ignorance of the real cause of the extreme highness of 
the price in proportion to the scarcity, as well as of the remedial 
proceedings which a scarcity required, was endangering the public 
peace. It was a novel thing for a young clergy man to be seen 
protecting middle-men and corn- factors against mobs and m: iwis- 
trates, and warning the ignorant of all classes to take heed of ‘the 
perilous consequences of their selfish passion. He recommended 
the abolition of the assize of bread, and told the people that the 
‘popular clamour, headed by the Lord Chief Justice, and enforced 
‘ throughout the country by the instructions of the Grand Juries, 
‘must make ev ery reflecting mind tremble for the future supply 
* of our markets.’ 

Another instance, although somewhat in a different way, is his 
pamphlets of 1814 and 1815 » on the effect of Corn Laws. He 
was quite aware of the risk which his re putation was running by the 
course of argument he pursued on that occasion. He si aid | that he 
well knew that nothing he had ever written had injured it so much. 
On the whole, too (to use his favourite summing up), he was not 
on this occasion as sure as usual of the soundness of the judgment 
which he had pronounced. He continued to think that the friends 
of truth and of fair-dealing had received considerable provocation 
by the one-sided manner, as well as by the insolence of personal 
imputations with which the discussion had been conducted against 
the landlords. He deemed it highly useful that inflammatory 
declamation should be met by cool argument—th: at both sides of 
the question should be heard with patience, and unreasonable 
expectations, one by one, exposed. ‘There are invidious duties 
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which it demands a certain spirit to discharge. Of these, he felt 
it to be one, to put people upon their ¢ uard—that they were not 
to expect from the repeal of Corn Laws, advantages of a kind 
which no repeal of measures of this nature could possib sly confer. 
‘This duty he never regretted that he had performed. But his 
general principles i in favour of freedom of trade were so absolute, 
that, at times, doubts came over him, whtther any exception ought 
to be admitted. It follows, that he was far from continuing always 
equally satisfied thatthe necessity of the particul: Ww exception, which 
he had argued, in behalf of restrictions upon the importation of 
corn was sufficiently made out. It may be useful to those people 
who believe that they have only to know what is a person’s interest, 
in order to be enabled infallibly to infer what will be his opinions, 
to attend to what Mr Malthus has said in this respect, with regard 
to the doctrines held on Corn Laws and on Rent by Mr Ricardo 
and himself. ‘It is somewhat singular that Mr Ricardo, a con- 
‘ siderable receiver of rents, should have so much underrated their 
‘national importance, while I, who never received ner expect 
‘ to receive any, should probably be accused of overrating their 
‘importance. Our different opinions, under these circumstances, 
‘ may serve at least to show our mutual sincerity, and afford a 
‘ strong presumption, that to whatever bias our minds may 
‘have been subjected in the doctrines we have laid down, it 
‘has not been that, against which perhaps it is most difficult to 
‘ guard, the insensible bias of situation and interest.’ 

A universal distrust of mankind will not only often lead to 
personal injustice—it must be also often injurious to the public 
service. ‘lo substitute general suspicion for a knowledge of cha- 
racter is a poor way of governing. On two ogcasions Mr Mal- 
thus replied in print to charges. made against the Kast India 
C ollege, where he held the office of Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy. Mr Ricardo once remonstrated with Mr Douglas Kin- 
naird, for treating the authority and the testimony of Mr Malthus 
with so little ceremony, in one of his speeches against the Col- 
lege at the Court of Proprietors. Mr Kinnaird thought it a 
sufficient answer to observe that Mr Malthus was an interested 
witness. Now, the only advantageous way in which the English 
public can interpose on ‘behalf of ‘the people of India, is to secure 
at home as far as possible the moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tions of the civil servants: that is, to raise and verify the capa- 
bilities of the young men who are periodically sent from England 
to be the real governors of that distant empire. We suppose that 
a similar scepticism on the possibility of disinterested answers is 
more widely spread. It seems otherwise scarcely possible, that on 
the different occasions when the most effectual means of impro- 
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ving that important service have been under discussion, the pub- 
lic should take so little interest in learning from the only people 
who can really tell them how much, in ‘this respect, the East 
India C ollege has done—wherefore it has done no more up to the 
present moment—and what it is, which it may be made capable 
of doing. ‘This principle of universal scepticism is of late con- 
stantly interposed in the way of truth and reason. T’or instance, 
no Irish country gentleman is to be allowed, at the peril of his 
character, to have an opinion on Irish poor laws, save upon one 
side: and that not the side maintained by Malthus. Push the 
principle a little farther: and all appropriate knowledge will be 
excluded upon almost every subject. No Irishman must speak 
at all for or concerning ireland. And only fools and knaves 
will have the monopoly of being heard as the only impartial wit- 
nesses, wherever sense or virtue are concerned, 

We have already given from their correspondence some of Mr 
Ricardo’s criticisms on Mr Malthus’s writings. ‘The correspon- 
dence is equally honourabl » to them both. Mr I Licardo expresses 
more than once his wish that the public might have the benefit of 
their discussions. We doubt whether the -y could ever have their 
discussions in a more instructive,—we are sure they never could 
in a more delightful form. 


‘T should : very glad if we could fairly submit our different views 
to the public, that we might have some able heads engaged in consider- 
ing them.’ +0. ‘tober, 1816.) * Your excuse for not going on with the 
discussion which you commenced is ingenious, and I ought t o be satis- 
fied with it, as it is accompanied with a pretty compliment to me—in- 
deed as pretty a one as could well be paid to a person who is so uniform- 
ly your adversary. I, however, agree with you ;—we know each other's 
mavanriie so we il, that we are not likely to do each other much good 
by private discussion. If I could manage my pen as well as you do 
ee I “pis k we might do some good by a public discussion,’—(No- 
vember, 1821. ) 


Mr Ricardo took a pleasure in stimulating his friend’s exer- 
tions where they differed. When they agreed, he felt a still 
more generous triumph i in his success. 


‘Tam pk 1 to learn that ‘e busy writing, with a view to im- 
mediate pt ablicat n. ‘Lhe public pay a most flattering attention to any 
thing from you r pen, and you are not fulfilling your duty to society, if 
you ‘do not avail your If of thi is] ition to endeavour to remove the 
cloud of ignorance and prejudice which every where exists on the sub- 
jects which have partic ularly engaged your time and reflection.—(Janu- 
ary 13th, 1815.) *¢ We have a right to look to you for the correction 
of some difliculties and contradictions with which political economy is 


encumbered, —( May, 1816). 
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It is not often that criticism is invited with the ingenuous sin- 
cerity contained in the following challenge :— 


‘With regard to any remarks on my opinions, you must be governed by 
your own discretion. If those opinions are wrong, I should like to see 
them refuted, but, thinking as I do, that they are, in all essential points, 
founded on correct principles, I ask for no mercy. I do not care how 
severely they are attacked; there is nothing you could say of them which 
would hurt me, if what you said did not express contempt, and that I 
know you do not feel for me. Act, therefore, towards me as if I were a 
perfect stranger, and notice me or not as you think best.’—( (March, 
1815.) ‘When I say mine is the true faith, I mean to express only 
my strong conviction that Iam right. I hope you do not attach any thing 
like arrogance to the expression. I[ am in the habit of asserting my opi- 
nion strongly to you, and I am sure you would not wish me to ‘do other- 
wise. I am satisfied that you should do the same by yours, and I dare 
say you will agree with me that you are not more inc lined to mere au- 
thority without being convinced than I am.’—(October, 1820). 
i¢ is it that the greatest minds “ ive the least affecta- 


= ‘ 1 } , , . 
tion and conceit! Mr Ricardo’s confidence, as above expressed, 
] 


tyy 
Lit 


How 


was graced by the most unfeigned humility. He thus acknow- 
ledg@s a compliment, which 1 Malthus had paid him in the 


first edition of his political economy. 
‘The compliment you pay me in one of your notes is most flattering. I 
am pleased at knowing that you ent tertain a favour ah lo opinion of me, "bet 


I fear that the world will think as I think, that your kind partiality has 
hind 1 you in this instance..—(4th May, 1] 820). 


The last sentence in what we believe was the last letter which 
Mr Ricardo wrote to Mr Malthus before his death, is a fit con- 
clusion to this remarkable correspondence. 

‘And now, my dear Malthus, I have done. Like other disputants, 
after much discussion, we each retain our own Kgs These discus- 
sions, however, never influence our friendship ; I should not like you 
more than I do if you agreed in opinion with me..—(31st August, 18 23). 

It is not to be wondered at, after this tender and almost pro- 
phetie parting, if the only time that we ever saw an approach to 
anger on the countenance of Mr Malthus, was, when he once 
mentioned attempts which had been made to cause or represent a 

jealousy between them. He added, ‘I never loved any body 
‘ out of my own family so much. Our interchange of opinions 
‘ was so unreserved, and the object after which we were both en- 
‘ quiring was so entirely the truth, and nothing else, that I can- 
‘ not but think we sooner or later must have agreed.’ 

The world knows nothing of Mr Malthus but asa political eco- 
nomist. He was also an excellent judge of human life in all its 
bearings, and not the less so, from his disposition te look at 
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every thing on its brightest side. His particular opinions have 
been called melancholy. But he neither thought them so, not 
found them so. ‘The result of his general observation on man- 
kind was even more favourable than that of Paley, who has — s 
been considered (and justly) a very cheerful moralist. Paley 
rose up so embarrassed and subdued from a view of this life only, 
that he refuses, in his Natural ‘Theology, to argue the case of the 
Divine benevolence, except on the supposition of a future state. 
On the contrary, life, in the eyes of Mr Malthus, ‘independently 
‘of a future state, was, generally speaking, a blessing :’ its parti: ul 
pains were ‘dust in the bala ce?’ and, ‘we have eve ry reason’ 
(he s ays) ‘ to think, that there is no more evil in the world than 
‘what is absolutely necessary as one of the ingredients 
‘in the mighty process,’ His views respecting the specific 
object of the mighty process carrying on in this life were 
of a sort that are useless to the great body of mankind; and as 
they were unsatisfactory to some of his private friends, he left 
them to their fate, to perish with his reply to the perishable 
theories of Condorcet and Godwin. ‘They contain, however, the 
principle of the answer w hich he continued to give, as often as he 
was applie d to for ap hilosophie: i] solution of the prob le m of hu- 
man life. 





‘It is an idea that will be found consistent equally with the natural 
phenomena around us, with the various events of human life, and with 
the successive revelations of God to man, to s uppose that the world is a 
mighty process for the creat i id formatiel f mind. Many vessels 
will necessaril\ con out of this great furnace in wron: napes, Th 
will be broken and thrown aside as useless: while those ve ls whose 
forms are full of truth, grace, and leveliness, will be wafted nto happier 
situations, nearé r the pri ne  t] lighty Mal 

But Mr Malthus was not, what we sometimes see, a philo- 


sopher on paper only : able to legis slate for soci ‘ty—unal le to 
judge wisely, to will resolutely, and to act consistently at home. 
Me knew himself and the degrees according to which different 
thing's were either suitable to or desirable for him. If he had 
judged of mankind by his own standard, he must have admitted 
as a truth that which he was constantly reproving as an error— 
the sup position, that all pe op le were endowed with the requisite 
sagacity for discovering their true interest, and with the requisite 
strength of — ster to steadily ubide by it. ‘This power seemed 
in ae own case to be so thoroughly innate, that we have often 
wondered ch ee it always was so, or what were the sort of 
difficulties which he had to overeome. ‘There was nothing of 
the schools about him ; no constraint which suggested the thought 
of bygone efforts; none of those pedantic rules, which are the 
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common props and — of artificial virtue or hollow repu- 
tation. Every thing in him was accessible and e: sy. While he 
had no fear of the maste saad the earth getting in the way of his sun- 
shine, he was sensible of the advantages of money and station up to 
a certain point. On the other h: ind, he saw that the point was 
reached, and that the turn at which the disadvantages begin to 
prepon derate, takes place much sooner than many, who are yet 
neither mi | Ithrifts, are in the least aware. The 
pleasures of the affections and ‘of the understanding had long 
flowed in so freely and uninterruptedly upon him, that we are 
certain he w ould have regarded with apprehension any change 


ers nor spendt 


in his position which would have encroached upon these enjoy- 
ments, aud substituted more brilliant engagements in their room. 
At the same time, the dispos: rs of preferment, whose favour he 


courted only by de serving it have on this account nothing to 


; 
plead in their excuse. did not lie in the path which they are 
treading to ; 1 a t were the wants, the wishes, or the claims 
of the first Political i conomist of his age an aying * Mal- 
‘ thus alone escaped their judging eye,’ there is no  excepti on to 


be made in respect of any bish ~? that we ever he ard of, W ith 


revard to great men and governments: Lord Liy rpool had an 
aversion for political eciniecdiinanmiia We should like to 
° 1° } ‘ ! F Cc 


idine, to what class of men on the face of the 
} iti il economy can be more necessary 


than to the men who by their office are the most usual distribu- 
tors of public charity, and the aj poi ited teachers of the poor. 
Lansdowne and Lord Holland, we believe, did every thing 

r. But the fact is not the less painful. To the 


uragement of great abilities, virtuously employed, and to the 
lit of his country, Mr Malthus, at the age of st venty, died, 
‘xcept some small 
seem to contradict 
its serene expression, we have often thought of writing under 
Linnell’s admirable portrait of him, ** Ingrata P atria.’ ’ When we 
ok at the nature of the pret nena in favour of which claims 
ike those of Mr Malthus were, in point of fact, postponed, what 
are we to think of the destiny w) hicl h overhangs the Church, and 
of the effrontery which co1 1tinues to contend, that cathedral stalls 





never held any thing in the Chureh, ¢ 
. ‘7 { LV M4 { 1d 
tamly preierment, Were it not that it would 





and unequal living t be kept up as the rewards of literary 
merit? ‘The abuse of patronag has destroyed cathedral chap- 
ters. Ifit is persevered in, it must hasten the reformation of the 
remaining inequalities in the distribution of church property. An 
abuse of this nature is an evil which they that run can read: 


is therefore the specific kind of evil which brings establishments 
to an untimely end, Paley put a question concerning Church 
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property fifty years ago. ‘'To those who have the manage- 

‘ ment of such matters I submit this question ; whether the impo- 
‘ verishment of the fund, by conv erting the best share of it into an- 
‘ nuities for the gay and illiterate youth of great families, threatens 
‘ not to starve and stifle the little clerical merit that is left amongst 
‘us?’ (Moral Philosophy.) Paley asked the question. How was 
he answered? By neglect. The Church of England must be sup- 
posed to be either indifferent to clerical merit, or to be well as- 
sured that the clerical merit which it has is of a kind that can 
neither be starved nor stifled by human means. Otherwise it 
never could have expected it to survive the last half century of 
Suttons and Tomlines, Sparkes and Fishers. We are speaking 
much more in behalf of the public than in either anger or 
sorrow, on the personal account of Mr Malthus. With him, 
‘Goodness and greatness were not means but ends.’ Im- 


passive to abuse, almost unconscious of neglect, le was never- 
theless peculiarly susceptible to praise. He often spoke of 
it as the thing which more than any other affected him to 
tears. Few things could have touched him more sensibly than 


any mark of public gratitude and private sympathy from the 


members of a government in whose political ‘ereed he perfectly 
agreed. If the poor law amendment bill has been difficult to 
carry, even under existing cireumstances—it would have been 
absolutely impossible, unless Mr Malthus had stood in the gap 
for so many years, bearing the brunt of argument and obloquy, 
fearless of danger, regardless of every interest but the interests 
of truth. 

The faculties and = of Mr Malthus appeared not sim- 
ply to be in harmony with, but to be supported by each other. 
The keeping was so complete, that you could not imagine them 
apart; nor conceive that his moral or intellectual nature would 
have been either of them what they were, unless they had met, 
and acted, and grown up together. They had this, too, in com- 
mon. ‘The strength of both equally lay in the exquisite propor- 
tion of their respective parts. There was, in both cases, an 
irresistible, though imperceptible superintendence, which kept 
every thing in its proper place, and gave consistency and unity to 
the whole. ‘The consequence was, that the whole produced an ef- 
fect much beyond what might have been expected from a sepa- 
rate examination of the parts of which it was composed. In- 
stead of the waste of intellectual power, or the wear and tear of 
moral struggles, in which so much of ordinary existences is con- 
sumed, he had always the clear mastery and possession of him- 
self. The law of his nature fulfilled its onward course, free from 
disturbing causes, A smooth and winning calmness was thus 
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spread over all his motions, and diffused through his inmost 
being, making his life a mirror of clear and flowing waters, which 
it was beautiful to behold. But in order that a stranger may 
adequately appreciate an excellence of this order, it is necessary 
that he should become well acquainted with it. He must have 
time to see and take in the whole. For it is not in buildings 
only that one of the first effects of perfect proportion is to dimi- 
nish apparent size, and that some degree of taste and experience 
is wanted to understand the nature and extent of the advantages 
which it confers. Mr Malthus in this manner combined and 
reconciled opposite natures in his own. He was upright without 
severity, blameless without insipidity, amiable without weakness. 
‘There was no counterbalancing of great virtues by great faults ; 
no purchasing of an exemption from faults by the absence of vir- 
tues. It seemed almost as though he could not have had more of 
any virtue than he had without introducing some defect; so that, 
although a more brilliant exterior might easily be imagined to 
have been thus produced, the alteration nevertheless would pro- 
hably have injured the proportion of the whole, and rendered it 
less powerful and less complete. 

But more than this. The endowments of head and heart which 
were most characteristic of Mr Malthus, were precisely those 
which are more captivating than striking. They did not break 
out in sparkles, or come up in bubbles on the surface at a mo- 
nent’s notice; but were in their nature so calm and deep, that 
a superficial looker-on might pass them over altogether. He was 
eminently wise and good. Now, wisdom and goodness are not 
things to be judged of at first sight. We can easily understand 
that persons ye ay have been thrown into his company, at a din- 
ner party, or even at the Political Economy club, and have gone 
away with a certain feeling of disappointment. It is not ladies 
and gentlemen out of the country only, who require from the 
tongue of every distinguished man—no matter what may be the 
nature of his reputation—the successive sallies of a professional 
diner-out. Mr Malthus was so wanting in all the conditions 
necessary to display, that a Boswell would have lost his time with 
him. ‘There was nothing about him of the flights of Burke. He 
would never have astonished the companion of five minutes caught 
with him in a shower under ‘Temple Bar. He had, if possible, 
still less of the coarse antagonistic propensity which made so much 
of the conversational fame of Johnson. Instead of treating every 
company he fell in with as an enemy’s party, whom he “had to 
attack, expose, and rout, Mr Malthus felt it a duty and delight 
to accommodate himself to his company, and to put every body 


at their ease. He had no taste or talent for striking out sudden 
VOL. LXIV. NO, CXXX, ak 
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incongruous resemblances ; but he excelled in tracing the simpler 
associations of thought, which are the very links of truth, and 
(as far as they de pend on cause and effect) the elements of all 
useful knowledge. His playfulness, like that of almost all men 
eminent also for their judgment, took more the form of humour, 
than of wit. The humour which had distinguished him at school 
and college gradually subsided into an enjoyment of it in others 
rather than the exercise of it in himself, His early essay of 
1798 had had in it much of the freshness of style, the various 
allusions and pleasant tone of ‘Tucker. ‘The disingenuous man- 
ner in which a portion of its figurative language was afterwards 
turned against him, naturally tended to confine him for the fu- 
ture, w hen addressing the public, to the course of his argument. 
He had been taught “the danger of playing with this species of 
edge-tools. ‘The scientifie character of his later writings, and 
the unremitted thought which he of necessity bestowed on them, 
must also have pow erfully contributed to the same effect. Ac- 
cordingly an afternoon might only exhibit a character of this 
kind in the light of a very se nsible and well-bred person. ‘This 
never could be otherwise. For, from the sole of his foot to the 
crown of his head, Mr Malthus was a perfect gentleman, at all 
times and under all circumstances. Lut it was by degrees— 
seeing him day after day—that the extent and beauty of his na- 
ture unfolded itself to your view. His tastes and habits were, 
in truth, so simple and unassumin: g, that you were left to your- 
self, as occasion might occur, to discover bis superiority. ‘The 
discovery, when made, was so much the more delightful. 

Mr Malthus had also this great advanti 1e—whate ver was his 
understanding, he always gave himself the full use of it. Its 
light was dry" light, there was nothing of temp er to discolour it, 
or of obliquity to turn it. ‘The rectitude of his judgment was not 
simply left undisturbed; it was invariably aided by the rectitude 
of his purpose. In estimating the relative importance of different 
subjects he had no criterion but their tendency to promote or to 
retard the happiness of mankind. In investigating the particular 
subject on which he might hap ypen at any time to be engaged, he 
seemed to have no conception of the p ossibi ility of any other object 
than the discovery of truth, ‘The combination of these two cha- 
racteristics made him in all private relations, however serious or 
however trifling, always the same, strictly equitable and consi- 
derately indulgent. We have seen his sense of equity severely 
tried. As soon as he saw his way, there was not a moment’s 
pause. ‘The ease with which he rose, as it were, upon the wing 
and bore away into a purer region, was morally sublime. He 
was far from being indifferent to fame. But his devotion to 
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truth was so intense that he seemed physically incapable of ar- 
guing for victory. He was by no means unconscious of the value 
of his philosophical services. But there was an utter absence of 
all personal consideration in the main satisfaction which he de- 
rived from the survey of them; and he cared little in comparison 
who it was that had been right, provided only that the right pre- 
vailed. Weare confident, in case, on farther discussion, his theory 
of population had been overthrown, that all sense of mortification 
would have been lost in the tranquil exultation that man had 
made good another step towards the vantage ground of truth, 
As is observed i in the present Memoir, his love of excellence was 
quite distinct from the love of excelling. It is difficult to say 
how much of this is to be attributed to the fact that in the 
mode in which his education had been conducted, the motive of 
emulation had been left comparatively quiet. Not a trace of any 
consciousness of person: il superiority ever appeared in his habits 
or demeanour. It is one of the blessing s of well-ordered natures 
to be always comparatively at leisure and unconstrained. While 
he was most deeply eng: aged i in his — il speculations, he 
could pass at once from his study to his drawingroom with an 
elastic step'and placid countenance, to animate ‘and share the 
cheerfulness around him. By a hap py use of them, he made every 
day the best kind of holiday. But in later years, the days which 
he seemed to set apart pi articularly to enjoy as such, were the pe- 
riodical visits of Mr Whishaw and Mr Smyth, two of the oldest 
of his friends. At the time that he was celebrated all over Eu- 
rope; he continued, at an advanced age, to discharge with exem- 
plary punctuality the most minute routine duties of the College 
at Hayleybury, of which he was so great an ornament. He pre- 
sumed on nothing from his reputation ; he sought to be excused 
from nothing on account of his standing and his years. His 
discretion and urbanity, his authority and attraction, made him 
the most enviable colleague that the members of a public body 
could ever wish to act with; and his union of the severe and 
gentle virtues was so rare and so complete, that he was equally 
the object of their admiration and their love. 
The Bishop of Chichester, speaking of the character of Mr 
Malthus in a social and domestic point of view, says truly— It is 
difficult to speak of it in terms which would be thought extrava- 
gant by those who knew him intimately, and who, after all, are 
the only judges of it? He adds, ¢ His t temper was so mild and 
placid, his allowances for others so large and so considerate, his 
desires so moderate, and his command over his own passions 
so complete, that the writer of this article, who has known him 
intimately for nearly fifty years, scarcely ever saw him ruffled, 
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‘ never angry, never above measure elated or depressed.’ (Me- 
moir, p. 49.) In what we have ourselves been saying on this 
point we have spoken only that which we had the ‘happiness of 
seeing ; and we know our testimony is true. His mild and be- 
nevolent form is often before us. God forbid that we should for- 
- the privilege of calling up into our chambers of imagery that 
30 benignant presence ! ‘Yet, undoubtedly, we should feel that 
all honour: ible recollection of his friendship was inconsistent with 
the consciousness of having trespassed in his praise a syllable be- 
yond—what he valued above all things—the modest and simple 
truth, ‘Taking him all in all, he was the best man and truest 
philosopher we ever were acquainted with. It is some consola- 
tion on the loss of him, that we did not wait for his death to 
canonize his virtues. Looking back upon them, we can only re- 
peat for ourselves what Bishop Burnet says of himself and of his 
free and frequent conve rsation with Archbishop Leighton. * lor 
‘ that pattern which I sawin him, and for that conversation which 
‘ [ had with him, I know how much I have to answer to God.’ 


Art. X.—Essai sur la Litteratur Anglaise, et Considerations sur 
le Génie des Te) IPS, des Homme 8, . des Revolutions. Par. M. 
le Vicomte de Cuarrausrianp. 2 Tom. 8yo. Paris: 1836, 


2. Sketches of English Literature, Sc. Translated from the French 
of M. dc Chateaubriand. 2 Vols. 8vo. London: 1830. 


Hove VER ungracious the office of the critic m: ly appear, it is 

undoubtedly true that the science of criticism is founded upon 
compliment. The very act of a formal examination of an author’s 
works is a silent proof that we consider him worthy of serious and 
minute attention. M. De Chateaubriand is one who has long 
filled a wide space in the public eye; and we think it must be 
conceded that a man cannot make and retain a prominent and 
commanding station in the splendid literature of Irance without 
powers either eminent in themselves, or capable of a felicitous 
adaptation to the prevalent taste or habits of thought in the time 
in which he lives. Among popular authors, even in periods the 
most prodigal of intellect, we shall always find some who have 
mainly owed their celebrity to their coincidence with a sentiment 
peculiar to their age. The public love to see feelings, often the 
more keen for being artifici al and temporary, reflected back upon 
them in ideal forms, It was to this cause that Sir Philip Sidney 
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owed much of his extraordinary reputation in his own day. This 
it was that gave the importance of fashion to Cowley’s tortured 
conceits, and to the bombast of Dryden’s heroic plays. This aug- 
mented to a fever the personal interest which Lord Byron created, 
and made his defects a portion of his fame. In each of these au- 
thors, in addition to whatever excellences they possessed calculated 
to charm and delight all time, there was a close sympathy with the 
epidemic of an era. The pedantic and florid chivalry of Eliza- 
beth had its mirror in Sidney ; the Court of Charles II, which, 
like all imitators, pushed the vices of contemporaneous literature 
in France to a fantastic excess, was delighted to find its affecta- 
tions of language embodied in the genius of Cowley—its mock 
heroism, that SO curiously contrasted its coarseness of taste, made 
stately and imposing by the power of Dryden; while, in our own 
age, the excited sentiment that could not but be called forth 
throughout the whole of Europe by the astonishing career of 
Napoleon, combined with the mental satiety that is common 
to a luxurious and highly civilized epoch, became blended and 
exalted by the fervid energy and exquisite style of Byron. 

To a similar cause M. De Chateaubriand i is, no doubt, in- 
debted for much of his influence over the mind of his country- 
men; for in Trance, during his earlier career, there were certain 
intellectual wants, which the fortunate constitution of his passions 
and talents enabled him to represent. ‘The spirit of Rousseau 
(who, with all his faults, was the most eloquent and philosophical 
of all sentimental writers) still breathed throughout the nation ; 
and lrance was eagerly waiting some successor to his mantle, 
when Chateaubriand and De Staél arose. But the terrors of the 
l’rench Revolution, —the melancholy and disastrous extravagances 
which accompanied the sudden emancipation from a priesthood at 
once grinding and frivolous, and produced that worst of fana- 
ticisms—the Bigotry of Unbelief—had led to a strong reaction 
in the more refined ‘and imaginative circles of 'rance. Another 
Rousseau, who should have preached infidelity, would have re- 
volted the new spirit of society. Never, perhaps, was there a 
time in which the consolations of a future state were so univer- 
sally desired as in the generation following the Reign of ‘Terror. 
Few indeed were they who had not some to mourn for—some 
with whom the hope of future and permanent re-union presented 
a greater blessing than any which earth could offer. ‘The vic- 
tims of the guillotine were indeed less numerous than has been 
commonly supposed. But how many of the best, the bravest, 
the wisest, and the most virtuous,—those whose influence spread 
far beyond the narrow circle of hearth and home, reaching a 
scarcely definite limit of admirers, followers, disciples,;—made the 
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moral amount of slaughter mighty and irremediable! The wars, 
the conscriptions, the desolation that followed, complete the pic- 
ture ; and in that most proud and romantic epoch of her history, 
when France struggled, first for liberty, and afterwards for empire, 
against the arms of a w be le world, glory and lamentation went side 
by side. Atsuch amoment, when faith in a future state, when the 
truth of Christian Revelation was so pre-eminently inestimable 
a boon,—while Deism, weakened, indeed, with the multitude, yet 
kept its stronghold amongst the men of letters, who still saw no 
models but in the philosophers of the last century,—an author 
whose talents no critic could deride, whose eloquence all men 
could understand, who appealed not to the reason of sages, but to 
the feelings of a sensitive populati yn, Who did not argue and 
prove, but. who a at once to hearts open to receive him, in 
a glowing tide of poetry and passion, could not but be hailed 
with grateful an contagious enthusiasm. Such an author the 
Irene ‘h nation found in C hateaub land, The Génie du Chris- 
tianisme was the crowning work of a series of writings, in which 
the religious spirit of Christian Revelation is nearly always 
prominent and pervading. In reading this work we mus ts in 
justice to the author, transplant ourselves in thought to the time 
and place of its appearance. \ philosopher, however great 
his natural power of argument and logic, who had seriously 
formed the grand design of bringing back religion to the hearts 
of his countrymen, would searcely have had recourse to the 
weapons of the schools. ‘There are periods when great and 
popular impressions upon the oe ean only be made 
by appeals to the feelings—when eloquence is more philoso- 
phical than logie—when, * sithough (to borrow Bacon’s com- 
ment on a passage in Aristotle) * the reason has ordinarily 
‘over the imagination that control which a magistrate has 
*‘overa freeman_—the latter may come to rule in its turn.” If 
in a calmer period—if in his tranquil closet, a student, of what 
faith soever, should open the Génie du Christianisme with the 
expectation of finding new and convincing arguments for the 
truth of Christianity, he will be disappointed. ‘The book was 
written for the mass, not for individuals, and was popular and 
effective precisely for the same reason, as the oration that sw ays 
a crowd may often be read without emotion ‘The old story of 
yee is at least true as an allegory :—when the many desire 
a leader, the Divine voice sometimes stnente them toa poet. Je 
n'ai point cédé, says Chateaubriand, in his preface to the Géuie 
du Christianisme, when he relates the cause that had induced 
himself to become a Christian—Je n’ai point cédé a de grandes 
lumiéres surnaturelles, ma conviction est sorti du ceur—j ai pleuré, 
et jaicru. This egotism was the echo of a popular sentiment. 
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The multitude also had wept, and were therefore willing to 
believe ! 

Madame De Staél, who has many qualities in common with 
Chateaubriand,—w a equals him in richness and glow of dic- 
tion, who excels him in vigour of thought, whose reasoning 
faculties were more acute, whose imaginative powers were far 
more fertile,—had also a strong and poetical religious senti- 
ment. But religion in her works does not take the active and 
imposing character that it does in Chateaubriand. She does 
not hold out the same positive assurances :—she implies, she 
hopes—Chateaubriand asserts and promises. It was by ad- 
vaneing the one step farther than De Sta¢l that Chateau- 
briand at once reached the heart of the French public. His rank 
—his position in active life—his reverses—and withal his ego- 
tism, a quality often railed at, often ridiculed, but never inef- 
fective in an eloquent writer, have all contributed to throw a 
splendour about the man; and his genius has unquestionably 
been inaccurately and far too partially gauged by those who 
measure the height of the author by the shadow of his cele- 
brity. Wedo not mean, however, too sharply or too censo- 
riously to examine the grounds upon which his admirers have 
built their eulogies and panegyrics. We have sufficient re- 
spect for the man;—we think that he has rendered to his coun- 
trymen sufficient service to induce us to speak of him with the 
general forbearance due to those who have gone through the 
weary struggle for fame, and at len; io repose beneath the laurel 
they have reared. We shall only attempt to point out some of 
those characteristics in the intellectual’ temperament of M. De 
Chateaubriand which appear to us to have produced, and still 
to exercise, an injurious effect upon Trench literature, and upon 
the proper and masculine objects with which the human mind 
should set out in quest of knowled lee. 

If Chateaubriand be sincere in his belief when he says § it 
‘ is only by style that an author lives,’ * that single senti- 
ment may be the source of many of his most dangerous errors. 
He could not have chanced upon an aphorism more untrue. We 
scarcely know a single great writer of whom it can be said that 
he lives by his style. Style is the least durable of all an author’s 
peculiarities. In poetry, neither Spenser, nor Shakspeare, nor 
Milton, nor even Pope; in prose, neither Bacon, nor Raleigh, nor 
Addison, nor Johnson, nor Gibbon owe their immortality to their 





* ¢ Si Richardson n’a pas de style, il ne vivra pas, parce qu'on ne vit que 
‘ par le style. —Lissai sur la Litterature Anglaise, chap. sur les Romans. 
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style. We may as well say that men derive their souls from 
their dress, and that the imperishable spark took its origin from 
the marble of one age or the embroidered waistcoat of another. 
The style of an author has, no doubt, an immense effect upon his 
own immediate day—perhaps upon the succeeding ge neration— 
it sets a fashion to men of letters, as Lord Rochester or Beau 
Brummell may have set a fashion to men of pleasure. But - 
fashion in both is almost equi lly fugitive. ‘The thought endure 
when the garb that clothed it is but a quaint and obsolete curio- 
sity. W hen a man of genius embraces an error he too often 
makes the error a system, and certainly M. de Chateaubriand 
appears to us to have sacrificed largely to a very frivolous idol, 
In his regard for style, in his pe assion for the clitter of words, and 
the ornate pi ageantry of sounding phrases, we see the worst and 
most contagious vices of M. De Chateaubriand as an author. He 
appears to us as if he were wholly incapable of romanbering 
that Truth is not represented to us as being superabundantly 
clothed; and in his florid sentences, even the simplicity of 
an ordinary fact appears before us tricked out from the mos‘ 
fantastic wardrobe of fiction. ‘Thus all his writings have an arti- 
ficial and theatrical air; the expression is ever more prominen 
than the thought ; pe as sculptors in the later age of home lo 
grace and vigour in proportion as they lavi hed their attention 
upon the heatesios: et than the forms, so Monsieur De Cha 
teaubriand, whose genius is not naturally of a very nervous order, 
becomes more and more feeble in prop sortion as he more and mor 
labours to be effective in a wrong direction of art. His images do 
not look more life-like and corpore ‘al because they are inge nniously 
hewn of parti- -coloured marbles, and decorated with diamond eyes. 
Our author’s passion for showyand elaborate wording is producti ve, 
however, of far worse faults than those of mannerism. It may be 
observed that nothing is more destructive to a quick intuition and 
a strong grasp of truth than an over fastidious and far-fetched 
selection of phrases: As it is somewhere said in Aulus Gellius, 
it is to split the ¢ pondera rerum’ upon the ¢ verborum minutiis.’ 
All the true ends of logic as a science were lost by the Schoolmen 
whom Bacon dethroned, when they reduced every thought to 
logical formula; and if this were the case with the pedantry 
of  syllogisms, it is yet more natural that it should be the case 
with the pedantry of rhetoric. M. De Chateaubriand is ever 
seeking to say fine things, and he is ever saying false ones. 
Anxious to move, to startle, to astonish, he seems little to care by 
what means his object is effected. Always elaborating his words, 
he devotes but little consideration to the dogmas they promulgate. 
We can scarcely open a page at random even of the Géne du 
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Christianisme, his most learned and careful work, without falling 
upon a fallacy or a paradox. We have before said that we do not 
quarrel with this work because its general tone is declamatory 
instead of argumentative. We think he was philosophically 
right in treating his subject as a poet. Dut there is a truth in 
declamation as well as in argument,—in the poet as well as the 
mathematician. Shakspeare in one way is as true as Euclid in 
another. What we object to in Monsieur Chateaubriand, is not 
that he addresses himself to the heart, but that he is constantly 
thwarting his own progress to it by tawdry and impure orna- 
ments ; that he does not allow our reason to be passive 3 that he 
constantly irritates it against him; and that he is so perpetually 
throwing mock jewels into the well of ‘Truth, that the distur- 
bance of the suriace seareely ever permits us a quiet glimpse of 
the nymph below. 

In the opening of the second chapter in the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme occurs a fair illustration of his usual process of rea- 
soning. He begins by stating his propos sition in the follow- 
ing specimen of schoc sIboy met physics :—* There is nothing 
* beautiful, or sweet, or ereat in life, but mysteries ? and then, 
to support his proposition by an historical fact, he gives us a 
poetical extravagance as an argumentative illustration. ‘ Le 
* Secret,’ he says, * is of a nature so divine, that the first men of 

Asia only spoke in symbols.’ Now, by speaking in symbols, we 
suppose our author means that men in an infant state of civilisa- 
tion had recourse to the clumsy expedient of hieroglyphies, 
not having yet discovered any thing better;—and that the first rude 
attempt not to conceal but to record and transmit their se inty 
portion of knowledge, is a proof of the divinity of Le Secret. 
According to M. De Chateaubriand, the writing-master is a 
very profane innovator! It will be observed, that we do not 
quarrel with the sentence first quoted, merely because it is an at- 
tempt at a fine sentiment; nor with the latter sentence because it 
is an attempt at a sublime illustration. We dislike them from 
their want of sense and apprehension of the truth. ‘They appear 
to us to betray a mind that has contracted a habit, by constant 
indulgence of a false and meretricious taste, of ae ques- 
tionable commonpl: we ly inapplicable bombast.  & peaking of 
the primitive age of Christianity, he informs us that ¢ then 
‘ wisdom was on the rocks, and in the caverns with the lions ;’ 
and exclaims, * Jowrs trop tot evanouis!’ as if rocks and lions 
were the most proper company for wisdom! He seizes upon 
some old exploded error, and states it as an incontestable axiom. 
‘Thus he says, without qualification, as if it were a mathematical 
and acknowledged truth, ‘the highest state of civilisation is 
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¢ the lowest state of morality, —and ‘to become a poet is to lose 
‘ strength of thought !’—as if the greatest poets had not ever been 
among “the most masculine thinkers of their time! ‘These common- 
places abound in him—not so bad because they are commonplace, 

as because they are false. He loves them, he grapples with them 
because he likes to find his matter ready made, so that he may 
have more time to embellish his manner. He assures us gravely 
(we know not on what scriptural authority), that Adam was ‘ le 
6 plus éclairé et le meilicur des hommes, le plus puissant en pensée et 
‘ le plus puissant en amou’. Not content (he must pardon us for 
saying) with such stuff, a , platitud or absurdity is never with 
him a solitary ornament, but a base for a whole fabric of rea- 
sonings; and with an ambition that has, not altogether with- 
out justice, exposed him to the popular charge of charlatan SI, 
there is scarce ly a subject of science or art which he does not enter 

upon,with a tot al want of competent and digested learning, and with 
the usual substitute * sentimentality. He plung res into Natural 
History to ascertain why fishes are de »prived of the organ of voice, 

while the anim: ils oO f th 1e@ @¢ arth have * des chants et des cris.’ We 
expect here at least some profound physical conjecture ; not at all, 
M. De Chateaubriand announces with the most oracular gravity, 
that the reason is * because the water @ ses vota v dans son propre eéle- 
*ment, et, qu "au contraire, la terre est muette!? This is very pret- 
tily said, but we think a man less confident of his phrases would 
scarcely have said it. * Ces hardiesses’ (says our author, very sensi- 

bly, when speaking of another) ‘font un effit trés brillant : elles ont 
‘un FAUX air de génie, * criticism (in which M. de Cha- 
teaubriand indulges larg ‘ly), his desire to dazzle, and his insen- 
sibility to what is intrinsically true, Jeads him into assumptions 
the most unconsidered, : ane propositions the most childish. When- 
ever he desires to establish any part of his theory, he does not care 
by what arguments he sets about it. So long as he can find room 
for an apostrophe, a simile, or a phrase, he thinks the object suf- 
ficiently answered. ‘Thus, when his premises themselves are sound, 
his reasonings immediately throw out a new wing to the building 
upon more fanciful foundations. Asserting the benign influence 
of Christianity upon literature (a subject that, i in the hands of a 
man of accurate knowledge and simple taste, would indeed furnish 
most exquisite additions to the philosophy of criticism),he is not 
contented without comparing Homer with Voltaire !—and so little 
does he even perceive that the appropriate is the very essence of 
the dramatic, that he holds it the height of excellence in Racine to 
have made the Phadra of the Grecian mythi, une epouse Chre- 
tienne ! Again, it is undoubtedly true that the spirit of Christianity 
has exercised an elevated and moral influence over descriptive 
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poetry. But Chateaubriand is never satisfied without pushing 
a quiet truth into a noisy extravagance ; and he therefore at once 
denies that descriptive poetry exists without Christianity. Even 
if we gave him up the ancients, which he insists on our doing— 
forge tful of the minute and elaborate pictures of scenery in ‘the 
Greek tr agedians, and that, the finest and most animated, descrip- 
tion ever ‘produced by an eye and heart vividly alive to exter- 
nal nature—the description of the beacon-fires in the Aga- 
memnon of /i: 'schylus ;-—even if we give him up all this, we have 
only to remember the Oriental poetry—the Northern hymns—in 
order to feel that the descriptive is precisely that class of poetry, 
in all climes and times, the most u niversally cultivated. Even 
the warlike race of the South Sea Islands (in ‘Tonga especially) 
rarely introduce love or war in their songs, but mostly scenery 
or rural de scription ; nor do they omit to Laterw eave with their 
sketches, those touches of moralizing melancholy, which Cha- 
teaubriand considers the peculiar monopoly of Christian poets. 
‘Thus, in one of their more popular poems given us by Mr 
Mariner, they are invited to listen to * the warbling of birds, 
‘the wooing of the wood- -pigeon.’ * As we stand motionless on 
‘ the eminence over Anoo Manoo,’ proceeds this graceful song, 
* the whistling of the wind among the branches of the lofty toa 
é shall fill us with a pleasing melancholy, or we shall be seized 
‘ with astonishment as we behold the roaring surf below endea- 
‘vouring, but in vain, to tear away the firm rocks. Oh how 
‘much happier shall we be when thus employed, than when engaged 
‘in the troublesome and insipid affairs of life,’ Se. 

But, in fact, without going to ‘Tonga, the least consideration 
of our intellectual constitution would be sufficient to show that 
poetry, dedicated to external objects, is ever that most generally 
pleasing to an early state of society ; and that the contemplation 
of nature would suggest to every one something of the melan- 
choly and something of the simple morality which i is ever interwo- 
ven with descriptive poetry, ancient or modern,—Classical, Orien- 
tal, Savage or Christian. In the same spirit of finding the worst 
reasons for the best cause, M. De Chateaubriand thinks Christia- 
nity more favourable than Classical Mythology to art; because it 
is of a nature altogether spiritual and divine. But this, on the 
contrary, is precisely the reason why we have no original form of 
sculpture,—why in that art we are still driven to borrow from the 
Greeks;—why we become artificial, distorted, extravagant, the mo- 
ment we attempt something more godlike than the graven images 
of a departed and sensual creed. ‘Lhe spiritual and mystic may in- 
spire poetry ; for poetry does not invoke the imagination through 
coarse and palpable materials. But in sculpture, and even in 
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painting, the immense advantage of the Greeks was in the corpo- 
real form of their religion, in opposition to the mystic. It was 
the spiritual and the mystic nature of their religion which, in 
Kgypt and the East, depraved art to caricature, and the ideal 
to the monstrous. Idols with a hundred heads are the inven- 
tions of mystical creeds—Sculpture of the Symbolical. Aan, 
in short, crude, hardy, and extravagant are the constant rea 
sonings of M. De Chi iteaubriand ; and we sceareely know any of 
the various subjects he discusses which similar faults do not 
pervade and characterize ;—we scarcely know a single mystery 
he undertakes to solve, a single question he magiste rially ad- 
judges, in which he does not give a reason at variance with a 
fact. He accounts for the poverty of the Trench in history, 
because the Trench do not lead a sufficiently domestic and pri- 
vate life for writing histories ;—as if the habits of life were more 
domestic and private among the porticoes and gardens of the 
bustling, restless, feverish city that produced Thucydides and 
Xenophon! Always on the hunt for something startling, he is 
always contradicting himself: at one time he elaborately asserts 
the happy truth that Christianity is favourable to the sciences ; 
at another he lays it down as an incontrovertible axiom that ¢ the 
‘sciences conduce to irreligion, and irreligion to the sciences.’ 
It is this general want of accuracy, and of grave, well considered, 
honest, and unrhetorical regard for truth which mars the effect 
of M. De Chateaubriand’s most eloquent passages,—w! hich erip- 
ples the utility of his most praiseworthy intentions,—and which 
renders the permanent impression he leaves on the pub lie mind 
wholly inadequate to the noise which attends for a short time 
each of his brilliant but unsound publications. He is a grand 
pyrotechnist—but fireworks bequeath no light. 

In the work now before us, Chateaubriand proclaims him- 
self the founder of a new school—but we think he is rather 
the last of an old one. He seems to us to have advanced 
to the utmost the literary characteristics of Rousseau, whose 
early influence over his own mind he candidly confesses. It is 
true that it is a genius of a very different kind. Rousseau has 
more passion, more sympathy with the great interests of man- 
kind ; and in his mode of handling subjects, Rousseau, however 
lar; gely he deal in declamation and § sophistry, still proceeds, for 
the most part, by logical and thoughtful degrees. [is premises 
may be false, or his ‘conclusi sions may be fi ilse, but still his reason- 
ings from one to the other are put in clear ond methodical order. 
But Chateaubriand disdains all method and symmetry. Rousseau 
reasons and then sentimentalizes; Chateaubriand sentimental- 
izes and then reasons. 
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But it is in this that Chateaubriand is the pupil of Rousseau. 
IIe belongs to the school of words—not of things. ‘The Atala of 
Chate: aubriand, the S¢ Preux of Rousseau, are, when viewed as 
creations of character, feeble and meagre. Each is made but 
the vehicle for eloquent declamation ; and the character never 
grows the richer for all the wealth of words it exhibits. The 
author thrives, but it is at the expense of the hero. The author 
is often interesting ; but somehow or other the hero remains an 
equally poor creature. Now, we do not mean to blame elo- 
quence and poetry in themselves; they are natural, they are 
necessary, to the higher order of romantic fiction. But we think 
they should be so employ ed as always to embellish, refine, or 
exalt the characters into whose lips the eloquence and poetry are 
put. ‘Thus, in Hamlet, the eloquence is a part of the character ; 
the character is lost without it. ‘Thus, to take, of course, a very 
inferior and ordinary example, one of the most poetical passages 
in Quentin Durward’ is the k ast speech of Hayraddin, the Bohe- 
mian, before his death. But strike out a word of that poetry, 
and the final consummation of the character itself is marred. 
Now, in the school of writing commenced by Rousseau, and 
carried out by Chateaubriand, eloquence and les belles phrases 
are considered only in relation to the author as an eloquent de- 
claimer, not to the character he portrays as an artist; and all 
individuality becomes weak and lost beneath the crushing pre- 
valence of the writer’s own and intrusive habit of thought 
and style. But the School, as it is called, that has of late 
years sprung up in France, and of which Chateaubriand con- 
siders himself the founder, has unquestionably little in com- 
mon with the school of Aéala and Julie. If we are to consider 
Vietor Hugo as the head of these later writers, we shall 
find that the exaggeration which undoubtedly pervades the 
works of himself and his followers, is precisely of an opposite 
nature. It is the exaggeration of character, not diction—of 
scenes, not sentiments—of passion, not rhetoric—of a feverish 
desire to produce, not original phrases, but original personages 
—not striking similes, but striking dramatic situations. And 
we think the source of this new school of Hugo’s is nei- 
ther in Chateaubriand, nor in any national writer—but rather 
in the sudden inundation of English and German literature 
(through the coarse medium of transl: ition) upon the French lite- 
rary mind, at a time when it was preternaturally excited by vast 
political convulsions, and the great moral and social revolution with 
which those convulsions were associated. Shakspeare and Byron, 
Goethe and Schiller, had more to do with the most prominent 
and best established branch of the French romantic school, than 
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all the contemporaneous I’rench authors put together. But out 
of the romantic school in Trance has grown an excrescence 
upon which we think Chateaubriand has exercised a very inju- 
rious influence ;—we speak of that class of writers over whom 
Madame Dudevant (G. Sand) presides. Undoubtedly we ab- 
solve the eloquent Vicomte from the imputation of sanctioning 
or consciously inspiring the more revolting attributes of these 
writers. We believe the author of Réné, when he complains 
of the Rénés that have sprung up around him; and we invite 
peculiar attention to the following passage in the same chapter 
as that in which the complaint is to be found, and which makes 
one of the most faultless portions of the whole work. ‘A 
* disease of the soul is not a permanent and natural state—we 
cannot re produce it, make a literature of it—avail ourselves of it 
as a passion incessantly modified at the c: apric e of the various 
artists who mould it, and change its form.’ Far indeed is it 
from the ambition of M. De Chateaubriand to consider him- 
self the master-dreamer of the morbid mystics who claim him 
as their Plato. Never were his vivid fancy and glowing decla- 
mation prostituted to the purpose of making a philosophy of vice. 
He may not always penetrate into the ‘True, but he is never 
enamoured of the Corrupt. His sentiment, if sometimes maud- 
lin, if sometimes illogical, is never the sentiment of harlots 
and sharpers of the morgue and the charcoal pan. Above all, 
M. De Chateaubriand is always a gentleman. His very weak- 
nesses have something of the preux chevalier. He is often in the 
clouds, but he is never in the mire. Yet he is so far answerable 
for the faults of the writers we refer to, that we think it was 
chiefly from his example, as being nearer than that of Rousseau, 
that they have learnt to devote their ambition to startle and to 
dazzle—to study words as the principle of fine writing—to string 
together declamations upon feeling and sentiment, ré ather than to 
exhibit the play and action of great passions ;— to render subjects, 
which ought to be gravely e xamined or profoundly felt, the lay 
figures for tawdry” and ill- -placed rhetorice—to make, in fact, 
their own egotistical feelings the deciders upon points the most 
sacred and ‘solemn in philosophy and morals. A false system, 
commenced by Chateaubriand for virtuous objects, has been 
pressed by writers without his intellect and heart into the 
service of a vicious theory; and the illustration of a depré ied 
experience, When he decried and attacked the exercise of 
the reasoning faculty, and the inductive process of argument, 
as more prejudici ul to religion and faith than the dreams 
and impressions of an enthusiastic fancy, he gave an immense 
advantage to pseudo-moralists. It is precisely “under the cover 
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of fine sentiments and sublime emotions, too elevated for vulgar 
minds, that the most pernicious and dissolute writers of his 
country, in the present day, have marched against all that is prae- 
tical in ethics—all that is sound and natural in literature. He 
who attempts to dethrone common sense is more or less answer- 
able for all the successors by whom she is replaced. 
‘The French are fond of talking of Schools in literature. Ac- 
cording to the popular phraseology, there are three or four new 
schools now existing amongst them. The rival academies of the 
Classie and the Romantic are subdivided into several seminaries. 
ach writer who hopes to obtain an important place in the public 
mind, is ambitious to set up a normal institution for himself; and 
a young man no sooner publishe sa tale ora play, but what he vehe- 
mently desires that, like Victor Hugo, you should understand that 
he has founded a new school. If we say, this passage is inflated 
that character is unnatural—surely this sentence is scarcely 
intelligible—the author smiles contemptuously, and _ replies, 
* Tonorant critics - that you condemn in detail is a part of My 
‘systEM. I have set up a new school!’ ‘The obvious conse- 
quence of this vast desire for origins lity and system, is an uni- 
versal emulation who shall be the least sin iple ‘and natural; and 
the fashionable literature of PgR with all its varieties, assumes 
the one general character of being affected, extravagant, and 
distorted. Now, we er that true and durable originality 
has never been produced by an effort to attain it. On the con- 
trary, we suspect that those writers who have struck the public 
as the most novel and inventive, have usually commenced their 
career with close attention to previous models. ‘The main and most 
characteristic attribute of real genius is, that it is essentially tmita- 
tive. ‘The strong and fervent ardour for the beautiful which exists 
in the poetical mind, leads it to admire, to study, and thence to 
imitate. By slow degrees, the very models, before his emulation, 
suggest to the man of profound and fertile talent a thousand 
new sources from which beauty may be drawn. His own imagina- 
tion, first awakened by his judgment, wanders half unconsciously 
into new paths ; and the world discovers that he is original, be- 
fore he himself is inspired with the ambition of becoming 80. 
‘The progress of Shakspeare is a type of the general career of 
minds destined to become the masters and models of the ONE 
Great School—the school of truth and nature. Shakspeare 
began first to alter and adapt the works of others; then to add 
and to embellish—and ont of a deep study of high artists and 
imperish 1able art, rose at last the Othello and the Lear! ! So that 
in the work, the title of which is prefixed to this article, Cha- 
teaubriand rightly obser that Shakspeare was ‘a last-born 
* child!’ 
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Neither Pope nor Lord Byron, men who, in our country, have 
produced the largest class of disciples, at first dreamed of beco- 
ming the founders of schools. The one, despairing of originality, 
desired only to weey: and to perfect; the other, whether in the 
‘ British Bards’ or ¢ Childe Harold,’ set before him the models of 
two kinds of aie each equally hackneyed and familiar. In the 
first, Byron saw Gifford and Pope; in the last, Beattie and 
Spenser. A great writer, intent upon embodying his own 
thoughts and creations in such a dress as seems to him most 
august and lovely, is too forgetful of the public to be anxious 
only to startle and astonish. He does not hunt for the odd and 
the new—he improves or re-constructs—he masters the problem 
before he deduces the corollary ;—and it is thus he becomes an 
originator, an inventor, a discoverer. In liter: iy history, the 
links between the last of a worn-out era—the first of an intellec- 
tual revolution—are never harsh and sudden, but gradual and 
almost invisible. ‘The splendour of its native light, not the eecen- 
tricity of its gyrations, makes the character of each star, destined 
to shine for ever amongst the host, equally serene as luminous, 
with which it claims “brotherhood and alliance. The writers 
who, before some of our contemporaries in I’rance, were most 
punctilious in arrogating to themselves the title of a School, were 
the Della Crascans. And in Germany, the initiated who spoke 
of the genius of Goethe were formally precise in explaining the 
om: of te School of Kotzebue. 

In M. De Chateaubriand’s last work, we find many of the 
same peculiarities that distinguish his former productions. We do 
not agree with those who consider it the most superficial of his 
writings ; but it is of a nature in which superficiality can be the 
most easily detected by the English reader. It resembles all its 
elder brethren in this, that its faults are those of the whole—its 
beauties those of detail. Its plan is radically erroneous ; but 
many of its episodical digressions are admirable. Whenever 
M. De Chateaubriand affects recondite learning, he commits ex- 
traordinary blunders. In tracing the origin of he Latin language, 
a very ordinary philolog rist would prove to him that he has 1 no 
ground to trace it, as if with the easy confidence of a man assert- 
ing an acknowledged problem, in great part from the Etruscan. 
Nor can we but amile at the sentimentality, if he be serious, 
which induces him to believe that the life of Homer was written 
by Herodotus; because it is so charming a thought that ‘the life 
‘ of the father of poets should be written by the father of history !’ 
This is quite in the genius of Chateaubriand—to sacrifice a 
truth to a prettiness. But there are passages of vivid force and 
graphic conciseness incidental to his main theme which redeem 
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a thousand faults; such as his remarks upon the characteristics 
of the Middle Ages—upon the mind and qualities of Luther— 
upon the life and genius of Milton ;—the forcible picture of Mira- 
beau ;—upon Writing, as an Art; and even his own egotisms, 
though an impertinence in the work, are pleasing i in themselve es. 
With. all his defects as an author, he is a man, whose ac- 
count of himself posterity will not disdain to hear. We pass 
over, in silence, a variety of small mistakes, which we think 
excusable enough in one not professedly a deep critical stu- 
dent, in treating of the literature of another country. We re- 
gret, however, that knowing so little of Shakspeare’s life and 
character, as even the best informed of us do, M. De Chateau- 
briand should have indulged in so many gratuitous hypotheses 
respecting him. We really think that the bright and genial 
creator of Othello and Desdemona—of Falstaff and Brutus, — all 
characters bottomed upon strong sympathies with humanity,—was 
the last of whom it could be said ‘that ‘he had a scorn of himeelf 
* and the human race.’ —* That he doubted every thing.~—* That 
‘ he’—(he who gave to Juliet no elements but those of youth and 
love) —* be lieved no more in love than in any thing else. ‘That 
‘ nl who drew Hamlet, and ‘Timon, and Lear)—‘ seems to have 
taken life as a fleeting unoccupied hour—a transient and 

‘agreeable leisure.’ With all these puerilities, so commonplace 
as well as shallow, we are a little amused by the Vicomte’s 
anxiety to claim our countryman as a Catholic ; and at his 
discovery that Shakspeare’s father was probably a Catholic also! 
But if M. De Chateaubriand is not very sensitive to those points 
in Shakspeare that are most admired by the poet’s unenlightened 
countrymen, he is very ingenious in discovering beauties that 
had hitherto escaped us, Quoting the following lines from Mar- 
garet’s speech in Richard IIL, 

« Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou not 

Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow ? 

Farewell, York’s queen—and queen of sad mischance!’ 
the Vicomte exclaims, in a paroxysm of admiration—* ‘This is 
* tragedy—the sublimest point of tragedy!!” We are sure 
that the latent sublimity of these sentences was never discovered 
before ; and we confess that, now we ascertain what Chateau- 
briand does admire in Shakspeare, we are little surprised that 
there is so much in the Bard of Avon which he thinks it ‘a 
‘ wearisome task to read.’ 

It was a glorious task, and one yet to be undertaken, that 
Chateaubriand ought to have proposed to himself in the History 
of English Literature. But it is one that requires a very dif- 
ferent order of intellect from that of the author of Atala~—it 
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demands research patient and profound—a temper attached to 
order, but not crippled by a system—a philosophy that can com- 
prehend where social and political circumstances influence lite- 
rature, and where literature reacts upon and influences the former. 
The man who is capable of doing full justice to such a work, 
must not only feel as a poet, but judge as an historian. 

The Normans are, next to the Hellenes, the most splendid 
people in history. ‘Their influence over the world has been 
gigantic and permanent. They have formed the aristocracy of 
Europe; and we do not wonder at the pride with which men 
attempt to deduce their origin from so illustrious a race. ‘They 
resembled the early Hellenesin many characteristics—their strong 
spirit of aristocracy—their limited monarchies—their restlessness 
and thirst for action—their pride, daring, and that almost intui- 
tive taste for luxury which preceded their civilisation rather than 
arose from it. But they had not the wonderful perception of the 
beautiful which distinguishes the Hellenes and the Ionic portion 
of the (as we hold undoubtedly kindred) Pelasgi from all other of 
the great families of m ankind. The first influences of the Nor- 
mans in England were not favourable to our national poetry. 
Their own songs and lyrics had not the freshness and simplicity 

_which usually chart icterise an early literature: they were for 
the most part at once rude and affected. The Conquest neces- 
sarily imposed a sudden check upon the growth of the native li- 
terature—the spirit of the people, which is the true germ of a 
national poetry, was crushed—their very language was ridiculed 
as barbarous—popular Saxon writings became translations or 
imitations from the French; and the ~~ suggested not 
only the subject-matter for legendary lore, but, by the fashion of 
rhyme, the very mode in which the themes were to be shaped. 
But although our romance-poetry, if it did not absolutely spring 
out of that of France, must at least regard the Trouvere as its 
foster-father ; yet, until something of the national and popular 
spirit began to revive under the new shapes which our infant li- 
terature hi ad been violently constrained to assume, nothing could 
be more feeble and wretched than its languid and unhealthful 
aspect. It was not until a national spirit was once more formed 
that a national bard arose. Then, all the foreign and French 
adulterations began no longer to smother, but seemed to embel- 
lish and enrich, an origins al and characteristic muse ; and Chau- 
cer, though Norman by descent, a courtier and a scholar, the 
favourite “of clerks and nobles, became at once the poet of a 
people; and united into one unique and decided whole the attri- 
butes and characteristics not more of the conquerors than the 
conquered. 
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With the Anglo-Saxons, a calm, settled, and agricultural 
people, there appears to have been a deep passion for simple na- 
ture and rural description, which is not common with the Nor- 
mans; and which from first to last has made a striking feature in 
our national poetry. ‘There was also among the Saxons, derived 
from their old political constitution, a strong popular feeling. 
Poets in England seem to have felt betines a ‘desire to have the 
multitude as an audience. Robert Sedeven, whose name be- 
speaks a Saxon origin, though he is gener rally known to us as 
Robert de Brunne, 7. e. Robert of the Priory of Brunne (our 
first known versifier in the 14th century) declares the object of 
his ‘ Rhyming Chronicle’ to be ‘ not for the lerid,’* but the 
‘ lewed.’ t+ 

But some of the circumstances that most injured for a time our 
early literature, served, perhaps, to keep it from stagnation, and 
to stamp on it its most durable impressions. ‘Thus it was pre- 
cisely because in writing English our first rude minstrels ad- 
dressed themselves, perforce, to the large masses of men,—to 
burghers, franklins, and boors,—that, despite the contagion of a 
foreign and artificial muse, there sprung up, in the ways and 
thoroughfares, a poetry especially robust, catholic, and manly. 
The very circumstance of there being two languages in England, — 
one for the nobles, one for the people,—though for a time it 
humbled and debased intellectual etfort in the native language, 
imposed a certain limit, defined and insurmountable, to the influ- 
ence of an alien and exotic tongue. And, while knights and 
nobles were listening to Norman madrigals, amongst more popu- 
lar audiences the national genius was allowed to form itself; 
often borrowing from the more courtly lyres, but amalgamating 
every addition, and referring all to the best test—that of the 
greatest number. Thus the literary feelings kept pace, upon the 
whole, with the social advancement of the people,—grew with 
their growth and strengthened with their strength; and thus 
when Chaucert wrote, though borrowing largely from the early 
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| It will be obvious to the reader that our limits will only allow us to 
sketch a rapid outline of a very comprehensive and voluminous subject. 
Our general positions would be greatly strengthened if we could indulge 
in references to other early English writers, such as Gower, and particu- 
larly the author of Pierce Plowman. It is not want of space alone that 
prevents our touching upon contemporaneous poetry in Scotland. We think 
that there are so many curious and startling phenomena connected with 
that part of Literary History, that it would itself require an elaborate 
criticism. 
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Italian poetry—though not untinctured by the Norman—it was 
at once a national poet formed by national circumstances, and 
appealing to a nation! ‘Though, as we before said, a scholar 
and a courtier, it was in Chaucer that the literary spirit of the 
English people, vigorous, simple, and truthful, found its voice. 
It was an immense encouragement to the English language that 
a man so clerkly and so w ell with the great, should have given 
it the e preference to the 'rench. U nquestionably the extraordi- 
nary popularity of the ‘ Canterbury ‘Tales,’ and the ¢ ‘Troilus and 
* Cresseide’ had a prodigious effect in rendering the languaye of 
a conquered people not only familiar but musical to the conquer- 
ors. Chaucer wrote for the people, but it was in the style of a 
gentleman. And he at once familiarized the Anglo-Norman 
and refined the Anglo-Saxon genius. ‘The sy mpathies of Chau- 
cer are not those of coteries and courts, they are with common 
and universal feelings. Ile has a passionate ‘love of nature, and 
his minute and close descriptions are very different indeed from 
the pastoral affectations of the Zrouveres and Zroubadours. He 
has also that clear and racy power of discriminating and indivi- 
dualizing character, which springs from an observant eye anda 
social temper. Chaucer is the earliest writer in modern litera- 
ture whose characters are strongly marked and distinct. His per- 
sonages are to those of Boccaccio what Homer’s are to those of Vir- 
gil ; and the study of Chaucer would, like that of Homer, conduce 
insensibly to the Drama. It was, perhaps, his constitutional 
sympathy with broad interests and universal feelings, no less 
than the concession of his reason to the tenets of W ickliff, that 
made Chaucer a satirist of monks and priests. He seems to 
have had a practical and shrewd philosophy in his easy sarcasms 
on those holy men, which is more subtile and thoughtful than the 
careless gibes of the Troubadours. ‘The active career of Chaucer, 
his keen observation of the natural, whether in men or sce- 
nery, tended, perhaps, to make him the great founder of a very 
remarkable distinction of [english literature,—namely, the mixture 
of the humorous and pathetic—the solemn and the comic. Taith- 
ful to human life, from which he insensibly drew his rules, he 
painted its changes as he saw them; and it is difficult to say in 
which style he excels the most, the grave or the gay. In his 
easy and muscular play, as it were, with his subjects, le may 
have found an example in Boccaccio. But it was Chaucer’s 
excellence, that he took no models of which Nature was not the 
Original. Perhaps if we were to name that author who had the 
greatest influence upon the English Drama, we should select 
Chaucer. His spirit is more visible in that department of our 
poetry, than any other. In fact the poetry of tales, as literature 
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became a more active agent of society, passed into the poetry of 
plays. ‘The same individuality of character, correctness of pur- 
pose, ‘and admixture of the grave and humorous, which gave life 
to narrative, took root in the drama, and became dialogue and 
action. 

It was indeed an obstinate and dreary sterility of genius that sue- 
ceeded to the sudden burst of the lyre of Chaucer ;—from Chaucer 
to Surrey—from the reign of Henry IV. to that of Henry 
VIII. We do not think ‘that the cause of this long barrenness 
has ever been satisfactorily explained. It is not enough to say 
with Mr Campbell,* that during the reigns from Henry IV. = 
Henry VIL, under the evils of civil war, ‘the public spirit wa 
* brutalized,’ ‘ that the wealth of the rich was employed only in 

‘ war, and th. it the chance of patronage was taken from the scho- 
‘lar. All this is very true; but poetry requires neither the 
wealth of the rich nor the chance of patronage. Nor is civil 
war, regarded only in itself, an clement in which the voice of the 
syren cannot be heard above the roar of the waves around. Mr 
Campbell justly observes, that in the religious schisms and _poli- 
tical distractions of Italy, her arts and liters iture were not stinted 
of immortal fruit. But he appears to us to fall into a common error 
when he considers that the cause of the contrast between Italy 
and England, in not dissimilar political circumstances, was that 
‘we had no Nicholas V., nor House of Medici,’ no ‘ princes 
‘and magistrates who vied with each other in calling men of 
genius around them.’ We think that the patronage of the great 
s serviceable in cultivating mediocrity, not in producing great 
men ;—that it will make a ‘court elegant and lettered, that it will 
diffuse something of refinement even throughout a people, but 
that it is wholly ineffective in producing men of rare and pre- 
eminent genius. It may purify the atmosphere, but it does not 
create the stars. Great men have generally heen celebrated be- 
fore they have been patronized. We hear much of the patronage 
bestowed upon Phidias and Michel Angelo; but it was because 
Phidias was already a great artist that Pericles sought and ho- 
noured him; it was because the fame of Michel Angelo rang’ 
throughout lands where no patronage was extended to him, that 
he was employed to make statues for Julius IL., and became civil 
engineer (!) to Leo X, The genius of Sicily was apparent 
betore the poets of continental Greece adorned the courts of her 
tyrants; and the graceful urbanity of Francis I., which re- 
ceived the Muses as guests, failed to fix them as citizens. It is 
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true that the religious persecutions, the sanguinary wars, the 
fearful commotions of England, from the death of Richard II. to 
the accession of Henry VII., were not friendly to the growth of 
science, but they were not necessarily fatal to poetry ; nor, when we 
come to examine, do we find that poetry was in the least ne- 
glected; on the contrary, poetry was sou ght after and popular. 
There was no dearth of poetry, such as it was—there was only a 
dearth of great poets. ‘The fifteenth century enrols the names of 
no less than seventy minstrels, enumerated by the antiquarian 
diligence of Ritson, of whom little mere than the names are known 
to posterity. We have therefore to ascertain the cause, not why 
there was no poetry, but why there were no great poets. Per- 
haps one cause was this,—poetry is not only an art, it is an art 
that, in its loftier degrees, is founded upon high intellectual endow= 
ments. Now, there was that in the character of the times which 
absorbed all high intellect in political events. Amidst the con- 
tests for names and badges, white roses and red, there was a 
deeper and mightier struggle ¢ going on, ‘The sturdy and iron 
Saxon spirit was re- -awakened, ‘and “the multitude were already 
sensible of the advantages of tig rights and religious liberty. 
The reign, or rather the minority £ Riehz ud If, bec jueathe rd the 
germs ot undying revolutions in re rebellion of Wat ‘T'yler,—in 
the daring - heresy of Wickliff, —not unjustly termed the *morn- 
¢ ing star ‘of the Reformation. Mighty events on the surface, 
migh ty thoughts “ interests in the heart, of society, made such: 
men, whom the strength of the social principle might have 
rendered creat poets—i ctors, not co ntemplat Tr -_ hat in those 
wars principles went b eyond the conflicts of party, that @reat 
interests advanced in the shift and change of lordly and oli 

chic politics, is evident from this:—No soone r was the strite over, 
no sooner did the first ‘Tudor ascend a peaceful throne, than we 
find, amongst the wrecks of the broken feudal system, the ma- 
jestic elements of a middle class. Superficial historians have 
made Henry VII. the founder of a mid lle class. But online 
can do nothing without materials. Henry VII. could not have 
made a middle class a century back. All that he did was to form 
and concentre into order the rudiments of a new power, which 
not kings but time had created, and which even that subtle and 
profound monarch never could have overthrown. In the fif- 
teenth century, the time was past for the chivalric and amorous 
poetry of the Norman and knightly muse. It was not the gay 
feuds of nobles and barons, of tournaments and lady love, that 
rent England to her centre. On the one hand, men of rank were 
now too much in earnest ;—battle was too close upon their hearths, 
to allow the old and easy alternative of the lyre and the sword. 
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On the other hand, the people were not indisposed to listen to 
song in the short and stern intervals of leisure ; and several writers 
appear to have enjoyed no inconsiderable popularity. Yet the 
people of themselves were not sufficiently advanced to produce a 
poet worthy to oommane posterity. ‘limes as fierce produced a 
Dante ; but it was nota people, it was a nobility that produced 
a Dante. T oan was nothing, then, in that age to prevent 
poetry being written,—poetry was written in abundance. But 
there was something i in that age that prevented the creation of a 
great po et. 

When a people are emerged from a barbarous life, but not yet 
advanced to general civilisation—when the nobles and the popu- 
lace—when the ‘lerid’ and the ‘ lewed’ make two distinct classes 

a poet, who is necessarily, as we before said, imitative and stu- 
dious, must be formed amongst the learned and the great. He 
must have aed the advantage of some kind of education, the 
inspiration of some kind of models not known to the herd, 

‘hus, as we bef intimated, amonest nobles and scholars rose 
y—Chaucer in England. In such times, the Uni- 
j Court will be th 1e national seminary of the muse. 

vy, this severance fro the multitude will ordinarily tend to 
render the poet pedantic, stiff, or constrained—the sentiment of 
the p ople 1 is the best corrective of the formality of the schools. 
But the fifteenth century in England—not only was a court 
broken up—not only wet » kines made the tools of re ‘ligious per= 


party—not only were nobles s engaged in un- 


slaughter at home or abroad; but even in 

irit of frivolous and formal quibbling, so 

burying itself in the ashes of dead 

its meridian. And a pseudo-Aristote- 
eceeded in realizing one part of Plato’s Utopia, and ba- 


1 
} 


4 


ig poets from its republic. But if (an exception to a com- 

mon rule), in such times, poetry should arise amongst an unlet- 
tered, busy, and toilsome populace—it would be almost sure not 
only CO eas of the coarseness and boorishness of its audience, 
but to be dedicated to the fugitive and fleeting humours and 
passions most congenial to the crisis of the day. Chaucer, 
whose habits of mind were formed before society was torn into 
chaos by the Civil Wars, happily combined the elegance and scho- 
larship of one class with the broad and homely humanities of the 
But it is no wonder that Chaucer stood alone, as b igotry 

and slaughter closed over the momentary and precocious light 
which his genius shed upon the time. Even under more favour- 
able circumstances, it may be reasonably doubted whether Chau- 
cer would have found a successor much sooner than he did. We 


other. 
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are too apt to measure the order of the Past by our experience or 
the Present. But we must remember, that in the time of Chaucer 
there was no press. His poems were not like short and passion- 
ate lyrics which could fix themselves in the hearts of an illiterate 
population, and so, silently imbue the national taste, and beget na- 
tional inspiration—their ‘study was confined to fe w—and those 
few were men mostly of the cloister or the bar. Occleve was 
educated in the Municipal Law. Andrew of Wyntown was a Prior. 
Lydgate (the most popular and fertile of all Chaucer’s pupils) 
was a Benedictine monk. It was scarcely amongst such acade- 
mies—the concentrated retreats of song and erudition, that, even 
had the fifteenth century been a happier and more peaceful age, the 
healthful sociality, or the well-bred grace of Chaucer could have 
founded a fortunate race of imitators. 

Meanwhile, however, the language improves, and Lydgate, 
and others inferior to him, sufliced to keep alive amongst the } peo- 
ple something like a taste for the form and shows of poetry. But 
when the peace and order of the first ‘Tudor’s reign prepared the 
way for the pomp of Henry VIII.,— when the progre ss of civilisa- 
tion and luxury produced, out of the disordered elements of a tur- 
bulent aristocracy, a settled nor uncultivated court,—when the 
Middle Class, long forming, became confessed and apparent,— 
when the invention of Printing had poured many popular, though 
now forgotten treasures of b: allad and romance upon the delight 
of he populace, we suddenly perceive, almost at the same time, 
the re-appearance above the soil, beneath which they had for some 
time shunned the light, of two distinct streams of poetry, the 
Popular and the C ourtly. 

The first somewhat preceded thelast. To say nothing of the bal- 
lad of the ‘ Nut-brown Maid,’ which is referred by Warton to the 
year 1500, it was before the later court poets of Henry VIII’s 
time wove their ‘ aureate terms’ into elaborate sonnets, that Skel- 
ton poured forth his fierce and unmitigated scurrilities, in the 
simplest and sturdiest English: though a priest and ascholar, he 
has nothing priestly or re fine d about him. He represented the vul- 
gar feeling against Wolsey in the plain and hearty railing, that 
with the v rulgar i is ever most effective. Equally simple and rude is 
Heywood the Mpigrammatist, who was even popular at court, 
though his muse was, by emphasis, plebeian ;—but Henry was not 
an over-fastidious critic. And in forcible contradistinction to these 
writers, we have the didactic and harmonious polish of Sir Tho- 


mas Wyatt, and the Italian smoothness and feminine elegance of 


Surrey. It may amuse the general reader to note the contrast 
between the writers of these two schools. 
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WYATT. 
A description of such an one as he would love. 


‘ A face that should content me wondrous well 
Should not be fair, but lovely to behold, 

Of lively look, all grief for to repell, 

With right good grace, so would I that it should 
Speak without word, such words as none can tell. 
Her tress alsd should be of crisped gold. 

With wit, and these, perchance I might be tried, 
And knit again with knot that should not slide,’ 


SKELTON, 

Character of Sir Thomas More. 
‘ But now we havea knight 
That is a man of might, 

All armed for to fight, 

And put the truth to flight ; 
By Bow-bell policy, 

With his poetry, 

Had his sophistry 

To mock and make a lie,’ &e. 


SURREY. 
Description and praise of his Love, Geraldine. 


‘From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race ; 
Fair Florence was, some time, her antient seat ; 
The Western isle, whose pleasant shore doth face 
| Wild Camber’s cliffs, first gave her lively heat. 
Foster'd she was with milk of Irish breast ; 

Her sire an earl; her dame of prince’s blood ; 

[rom tender years in Britain did she rest 

With king’s child, where she tasteth costly food. 
Honsdon did first present her to mine ey’n ; 

sright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight ; 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 
And Windsor, alas, doth chace me from her sight. 
Her beauty of kind; her virtues from above ;— 
Happy is he that can obtain her loye !’ 


IIEYWOOD. 
Two wishers for two manner of mouths. 


¢ « J wish thou hadst a little narrow mouth, wife, 
Little and little, to drop out words in strife.” 
«« And I wish you, sir, a wide mouth for the nonce, 


2) 


To speak all that ever you shall speak at once ! 


ViiM 
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Thus flowed together from two sources,—one of which may be 
traced to the very heart of the people, whilst the other sprung 
up from a less native, though more flowery Helicon, which from 
Chaucer to Surrey was perpetus uly fed by Italian springs,— 
those contrasted channels of literary genius, which, though uni- 
ted for a time, as we shall presently note, in one common reser- 
voir, long continued to flow in parallel directions ;—which after- 
wards saw the doggre!l of Skelton expand into Butler, and the 
conceits of Surrey merge into the scientific affectations of Cowley. 
It was the Stage which united these opposite schools of poetry, 
which brought the passionate and hearty populace, the ornate 
and fastidious nobles, upon a common ground of enjoyment and 
delight. The moving scene, the vivid “plot, the energy and life 
of breathing characters, could charm the one,—the prodig il and 
dainty poetry of expression could fascinate the other. The 
strained conceits of Surrey and the sonneteers ripened into the 
picturesque and metaphorical exuberance of Shakspeare’s dia- 
logue; the simply marked individuality of Chaucer was cul- 
tivated into the affluent and — metaphysical distinctions of 
ae characters. early all the rest of the splendid 
literature of Elizabeth and "feces was a sealed fountain to the 
people. te was a literature of sages and statesmen, of scholars 
and poets. but the great distinctions of society were not yet so 
amalgamated and blended as to make such stores a literature for 
the people. Even so late as the republican wars, the great po- 
pular champion Milton advocated the cause of the _ ajority in a 
dialect that could be only appreciated | oy the few. But the En- 
glish Drama opened i its enchanted land to all; and an more 
directly and immediately than any other causes less latent and less 
dwelt upon, awakened t the imagination, and quickened the thought, 
of the bulk of the nation. ‘lhe drama made also the connecting 
link between Poetry and Prose ; it tended partly to characterise, 
something even to create, the gorgeous fabrics of language w hich 
were built ne in the reign of James. In most countries, but in 
Greece and in England especially, the drama precedes the scien- 
tific or artistical formation of prose. It is the bridge over which 
the thought and the fancy, hitherto devoted to Verse, pass into 
a new region. 

M. De Chateaubriand, whilst discussing the principles of 
the Reformation with temper and discretion, considering that 
he is a Catholic, yet does but scanty justice to the wonderful 
impetus which that vast event gave to the human mind, 
He assumes that the Catholic religion was essentially popular, 
that it was built up by the feelings of nations, and that the 
Reformation was the work of princes and gentlemen. But we 
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are not sure (and we will confine our illustrations to the sub- 
ject immediately before us) when we see the delight with which 
the people had long listened to satires upon the Roman priest- 
craft,—when we find, long years before, that Wickliffe went to St 
Paul’s with the mob for his body-guard,- -whether flenry i in this 
country, or l’rederick of Saxony in Germany, did more for Pro- 
testantism than Constantine did for the primitive Catholicism. 
And for the rest, if it was under the auspices of a king that Pro- 
testantism arose in England, so the Roman church took root 
amongst us under auspices equally royal. But it matters little 
whether revolutions are effected by aristocracies or by democratic 
action; so long as the principles themselves must conduce to po- 
pular results. ‘The democratic impulse of the Reformation was 
not in the motives of the agents, it was in the assertion of one 
imperishable principle—the liberty of thought—a principle 
which the Reformers themselves could not arrest. It was also 
precisely because princes and magistrates headed the popular 
feeling, that the Reformation produced another most important 
result in England. It drew all the classes of society in closer 
contact with each other; and the translation of the Bible formed 
one broad and green Oasis of literature and poetry, upon which 
all minds, the subtle and the blend, the illiterate and the learned, 
met at a common well of instruction and delight, of solace and of 
hope. 

Still, however, when the degrees of education have long been 
unequal in a country—when the body of the people have long been 
condemned to the mere rudiments of learning, and the few have 
been lost among the subtleties and conceits of schools—a genera- 
tion must pass before literature becomes, as it were, fused and 
unimpeded in its circulation—before the public form one single 
and united audience. Even after the Civil Wars—even subse- 
quent to the Restoration of Charles II., there was a court litera- 
ture which was not the literature of the great English public. 

Vhile C owley was introducing a new species of ex xaggeration 
and conceit into poetry, Herric k was continuing the old line of 
sweet and fanciful songsters that, formed amongst graceful and 
romantic knights and ‘cavalie rs, will ever be admired, but never 
widely px pular . There was a struggle between the affectations 
of the old school, i in which the Italian genius predominated, and 
the affectations of a new one, which had resorted to the more 
prosaic fashion of the French. Under the influence of the 
masculine vigour of Dryden, the last ultimately predominated ; 
and that great author preserved ¢ enough of the true national 
spirit to be almost the first who excited an equal attention 
amongst the few and the many, His tales and his satires were 
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poems for a nation; his loose comedies, his stilted tragedies, were 
the corrupted fooleries of a court. It is a common error in criti- 
cism to suppose that the faults in taste and judgment of a great 
writer are those committed in compliance with the popular senti- 
ment of the time—they are usually committed in compliance 
with the courtly or the critical one. The least consideration would 
suffice to prove that Shakspeare’s amorous and artificial con- 
ceits, his strained and overladen metaphors, his bad wit and play 
upon words, were not for the groundlings, but the euphuists. 
So all the worse faults of Dryden,—his detestable morality in 
his comedies, his high-flown bombast in his rhyming cnaelidee- 
were meant for the court not the commonalty. There is so much 
of natural impulse and passion in a vast multitude, that a man 
who addresses, we do not say the reason, but the heart, of a mul- 
titude, is never long in the wrong. [Even in the present day, 
when the public is so much more formed into one whole, we have 
been assured by those most competent to form a practical judg- 
ment (and the evidence before the Dramatic Committee confirms 
the assertion), that the taste of the gallery is more truly and 
soundly fastidious than that of the censor. Dryden was not only 
the first, as a poet, who began to unite all classes into one au- 
dience, but he also went far towards that end as a prose writer. In 
mere style, his beautiful English forms the happiest medium be- 
tween the ornate of the scholar and the familiar of the people : 
had his subjects been those of more general interest, he would have 
effected the union which more familiar writers could not do; for the 
usual law of prose literature is to descend ; and it is only at rare in- 
tervals, and then through the medium of poetry, that the unedu- 
cated and rude can seize and absorb the admiration of the polished 
and erudite. It is the man whose taste is with the few, whose heart 
is with the many, that makes the author of all ranks. ‘The most 
thoroughly popular prose writer of Charles the Second’s time was 
Bunyan: he embodied the most exalted sentiment, namely—-the 
religious one—in the most familiar language ; and he brought the 
most creative imagination to the level of the most ordinary rea- 
son. But Bunyan was not admired by the few, before, many ge- 
nerations afterwards, the continued admiration of the many forced 
him on their notice. It was not till the reign of Anne we begin 
to perceive that the fashionable and the popular literature were 
one and the same ; that the public was no longer composed of dis- 
cordant parts, bat was a mighty and blended ‘whole. No one has 
hitherto sufficiently estimated the profound and vast consequences 
which ought properly to be deduced from the praise applied to 
the * Spectator,’ ‘that it brought philosophy from the closet 
¢ to the ordinary hearths and homes of men. The style framed 
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by Addison and others was undoubtedly prejudicial to much 
that was grand and sonorous in the structure of our lan- 
guage ;—to the learning and poetry, the majesty and daring, of 
the prose writers in the reigns of the Stuarts. But it compen- 
sated for all this by the compromise it effected betwen the critics 
and the people. ‘The few, less scholastic and high-flown, the 
many, more thoughtful and intellectual,—now was the time to 
effect the union between both parties,—and now appeared, both 
in prose and verse, the writers who succeeded in doing so. Swift, 
Addison, Pope, Steele arose ; and their beauties were those which 
a whole nation could understand. 

This was the true merit of the writers of Anne’s time; their 
correctness and purity of idiom have been greatly over-rated. 
It is wrong to consider them better models than Shakspeare and 
Bacon, than Browne, and Butler, and Herrick; but they were 
fortunate in uniting the homely and the practical with the ele- 
gant and the critical. ‘That form of literature in which the old 
Kinglish characteristics most lingered, was the blank verse. 
There, relieved from the weight of the Latin solemnity of Mil- 
ton, still was to be found the copious riches of diction,—the mi- 
nute adherence to animated nature, which we cannot discover in 
the French periods of the prose writers, and the artificial paintings 
of the rhymesters ; for in this department of verse the great and 
hold models of the old play-writers were still left unassailed and 
unadulterated by the more fashionable examples of France. Trance 
had no poetry in blank verse for us to imitate. The effect of 
the junction between all classes produced by the writers we refer 
to was fortunately this, that when the wide and vast public was 
added to the coleries, a corrective against the stagnation of co- 
leries was at hand. ‘Thus, when the artificial school was still in its 
highest vogue, it was by appealing to a large circle that passion 
and poetry were re-created. Tielding and Richardson broke upa 
new ground, by elevating the old dull romance,—the Clelias and 
Cansemiinnnte a level with the drama; and by bringing the 
humours, the passions, and the manners of the great body of 
mankind into more familiar, minute, and active operation, than 
even the stage itself will allow. But unless they had been en- 
abled to appeal to a wide multitude, what could Fielding and 
Richardson have done? Time went on ;—our poetry languished ; 
—the last fashion of our literature was in its dotage, when again 
it was restored to vigour and life. But how? by appealing to cri- 
tics and scholars? No! By applying the researches of the anti- 
quary to_revive the old poetical spirit of the nation. Percy’s bal- 
lads did something to make the public sensible that there was 
that in the sources of English poetry, fresher, and truer, and 
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more healthful, than they could discover in the languid channels 
over which the Nymphs of Twickenham still presided. Gray 
redeemed the rhetorical structure and false glitter of his dic- 
tion by the natural and the lov ely subjects he selected ; and the 
ode to Eton College, the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, were 
successful and most influential attempts to bring poetry back 
from the surface of social satire to the deep fountains of univer- 
sal thought and sentiment. Goldsmith was perhaps the greatest 


and most — genius of his time. The ‘ Little Goldy’ of 


Boswell, the snub hed pet of Johnson, produced the best comedy, 
the best novel, and the sweetest and most pathetic poetry of the 
Johnsonian era. Even in the compilations he got up for the we 
sellers, he familiarized the gen val reader to the beauties of < 

chaste and lucid style; and did much to counteract the sails 
influence which Jo bnsow exercised upon good taste and natural 
composition. But what would Gray have been had he written 
only to the scholastic microcosm of the yl The * Deserted 
‘ Ville age’ of Goldsmith would never have been written by a man 
who had only a court or an academy to address. The wholesome 
influence of a miscellaneous public is visible also upon the prose as 
well as the poetry of the period ; and as eloquence was transmit- 
ted toa people,—as political concerns grew every man’s business 
—as political genius, no longer confined to the schemes of closet- 
statesmen, became associated with Catholic interests, so elo- 
quence broke forth in our senate. Then was heard the thunder 
of Chatham—a prelude to the burst and the blaze that follow- 
ed ;—the fancy and the wit of Sheridan—the simple yet studied 


majesty of Pitt—then did the passionate and Gothic intellect of 


Burke revive, and dedicate to every-day affairs, the pomp and 
poetry of the Elizabethan age ; and ‘then did the lez arning of | 
schools, the precision of the logician, the manhood and fire of 
the true English genius, meet in the robust and vigorous energy 
of Fox! It was the appeal to a people, not the cold deference to 
a school, that called up the Letters of Junius—the imperishable 
compositions of Burke ;—that gave human body and strength to 
the set and crippled diction of the one, and concealed the i iron 
weapon beneath the prodigal myrtle of the other. 

At a late period in the Jast century flourished simultaneously 
two poets,* of very different qualities and attributes, but alike in 
this—each was born to rank ¢ among the poets of the people. The 
poetry of Cowper produced a gre at effect upon a very large class 


* Cowper's Task was published 1785—a volume of Burns’s Poems 
were printed at Kikesanek 1786. 
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of readers ; but we doubt whether it acted much upon the purely 
poetical portion of the public. On the other hand, we think it 
might be shown that the poetry of Burns not only operated on 
the wide circle of readers, but was peculiarly intense upon the 
small circle of authors. It acted twice upon the world—first on 
the existent society, and secondly on the literature of the next 
generation. We are yet, indeed, living under the moral influ- 
ence of Burns: we are yet unaware of all the fruit it may ripen. 
In these pages, for a reason we have elsewhere stated, we have 
not entered into the fertile field of Scottish poetry. But we can- 
not be quite silent upon Burns; for we see his breathing and 
vivifying spirit every where abroad. Not only is it manifest in the 
philosophy of Wordsworth, in the glorious lyrics of Campbell, 
in the patriotic melodies of Moore ; but wherever, in the vast 
and crowded haunts of labour and trade, the humble artisan 
feels the sense of his own dignity—burns with the desire of the 
beautiful—is haunted with the dream of knowledge—gathers 
up the daisy from the plough-share, and estimates at their'true 
distinctions of value the ‘ guinea stamp’ and the * gowd’— 
there, yet glows, elevates, ‘and inspires the royal and gentle 
spirit, with its lion courage and dove-like tenderness of Robert 
Burns! And this is the man of whom M. De Chateaubriand 
contents himself with saying,—‘ He wrote several drinking 
‘songs, full of humour, without the elegance of the songs of 
¢ Desaugiers !? 

The last century went out amongst the ashes of extinguished 
luminaries. Our literature was in all the dec ‘repitude of exhaust- 
ed age, when by a recurrence of its first principles, it broke forth 
into the lustiness and vigour of asecond youth. It was from the 
most popular and national sources, long re-ciscovered, but par- 
tially visited, that a new mayen was drawn. Scott went to 
the literature of the Democracy,—the legends and the ballads, — 
and the nce was conceived a pc oetry dear to every class, and full of 
associations to every ear. Wordsw ‘orth sought a subtile philosophy 
and a high-wrought religion in the homeliest wells of sentiment 
and emotion ; and Byron, unconsciously to himself, derived all 
the magic of his si: igularly popular poetry from his deep sym- 
pathy with mankind, in the most common and human sources of 
melancholy reflection, viz. the vanity of life and the satiety of 
pleasure. Affecting the unsocial and the misanthropic, the se- 
cret of his whole genius is in this marvellous sympathy with all 
that interests his time. Whether quarrelling about the merits of 
Pope, or heading an expedition into Greece, or describing mo- 
dern society in Don Juan, or invoking ancient idols in Childe 
Harold—lampooning, or declaiming, or moralizing, or debating— 
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Byron is always thrusting himself into the centre of human 
interests, and fighting with the mob, on the pretence that they 
will not let him out of the crowd. 

The compromise between all classes of the public, effected by 
the writers of Anne’s day, was therefore, like all compromises, 
literary or political, effected between the oligarchy and the de- 
mocracy—the democracy, once admitted into the general com- 
pact, gained in the long run; and profiting by the intelligence, 
the taste, and the energy of the few, became, from the mere fact 
of being appealed to and consulted, accurate judges and wise re- 
formers. 

We have selected, in the foregoing remarks, a certain point 
of view, in which we think the History of English Literature 
should be regarded; as being one not only of which M. De Cha- 
teaubriand seems generally insensible, but to which we could 
desire the attention of more serious and penetrating speculators 
to be invited. The more the principal eras of our literature are 
examined, the more it will be found, first, that it was distin- 
guished, at a very early period, from that of France, by a strong 
sympathy with the people. ‘This much indeed M. De C ha- 
teaubriand allows ; since he says, with truth and discernment, 
‘ that the poems, chronicles, and romances of E ngand, have an 
* element which was formerly wanting to ours, the popular ele- 
‘ment.’ And, secondly, it will be noted that it has been by a 
new infusion of that element, a new return to its first principles, 
that, in times of languor and apparent decline, its vigour and 
youth have been restored. We are not among the decriers of 
the present day, or among the despondent sceptics as to the 
future. We see in our political progress much that, in accordance 
with the spirit and experience of the past, must be favourable to 
literature. ‘Till the harmony between intelligence and the people 
is destroyed, we think that the genius of our language is pos- 
sessed of the great elixir of renewed and regenerated life. 

Our limits “have forced us to omit many views to which the 
work before us naturally gives rise. We could have wished to 
enter at some length into the characteristics of the writers M. 
De Chateaubriand has rejected altogether from his catalogue. 
We could have wished yet more, to pause with him in his view 
of the Reformation—in his estimate of our great Reformers. We 
know not any subject more inviting to an historical critic, than the 
portraits of those gigantic agents of the most enduring of all mo- 
dern revolutions. [ach character so prominent and so individual- 
ized! Wickliff, with the daring of the demagogue, not the for- 
titude of the martyr;—popular rather from his resistance to men and 
institutions, than from his opinions, which were recondite, paro- 
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doxical, and full of all the learned crotchets and heated metaphy- 
sics of his time. Luther, full of sublimity and coarseness, but in 
every foible and in every excess pre-eminently a MAN ;—conquer- 
ing all obstacles, less by his intellectual genius than by his moral 
and physical qualities;—engaging the popular sympathies, not by 
craft, by reasoning, by imposture, but by his deep and genial social 
feelings. It was as if it were the strong pulsations of his own hu- 
man heart, struggling sometimes with others, sometimes against 
itself—that made the true vibration from Luther to the world! 
Most of the early reformers took up the doctrine of predestination : 
it is a leading feature in their creed not sufficiently considered in its 
importance. The doctrine of predestination is the greatest foe to 
the terrors of superstition, and the greatest friend to the enthu- 
siasm of fanaticism. ‘The large proportion of successful reformers 
are enthusiasts—and on calculation, we think it would be disco- 
vered that a large proportion of enthusiasts are fatalists. Calvin 
supplied to the predestinarianism of Wickliff and Luther, an ele- 
gance and force of reasoning unknown to either. But Calvin 
could not have worked without great precursors. He was one 
of the dragon seed of the blood of martyrs. Others through the 
passions awakened the reason, but it was to the reason, now awa- 
kened, that Calvin principally appealed. Harsh, austere, formal, 
the dry characteristics of Calvin form the greatest contrast to the 
irregular passion and affectionate biases of Luther. But Calvin 
was a man of pure zeal and steadfast sincerity : his firm convic- 
tions made him uncharitable. He was not aware of the results 
which were to spring from the part he played. The man who burnt 
Servetus could not have foreseen that he was to be the founder of 
a sect most identified with the principle of Liberty of Conscience. 
In opposition to these bold and rugged innovators, what soft and 
apostolic beauty in Melancthon, the St John of the reformers—- 
the influence of whose spirit has been more extensive than the 
influence of his creed! And what knowledge of mankind, what 
intuition into the spirit of a peculiar time and people—what vigor- 
ous philosophy, what practical experience does it not require to do 
full justice to Knox ? M. De Chateaubriand seems to think that 
the tendency of the Reformation has been towards barbarism. He 
asks what has it created—and replies, * It may point to the ruins 
‘it has made, and amidst which it has planted a few gardens and 
‘established some manufactures.’ We are really not desirous of 
reviving bootless and unwise quarrels between creed and creed. 
But we say that if there had been no Reformation, M. de Cha- 
teaubriand might never have written a book upon the literature 
of England. We place Protestant Germany and Protestant Britain 
(where Protestantism is most strong) against Catholic Italy and 
VOL. LXIV. NO. CXXX. 2M 
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Catholic Spain (where Catholicism is most in force). When M. De 
Chateaubriand points to the arts of Italy in the Middle Ages, and 
attributes their growth to the influence of the Roman C harch, he 
is evidently unaware of the answer a Protestant schoolboy might 
make him. ‘Those arts grew up under democratic governments ; 
and if the religion, not the government, had produced them, why 
did they cease as the gov ernments expired, though the religion 
remained no less influential? Why, above all, were those arts 
the most rife in Florence, over which the Papacy exercised but 
slight control? and why did Rome, the very seat and focus of 
the Pontifical sway, never produce a single great man of original 
mind, except perhaps C oladi Rienzi? and even he notonly appeared 
at a time when the Papal dominion had emigrated into France, 
but affected to be a religious reformer, no less than a political 
redeemer. But we content ourselves with defending a ground 
sacred in our eyes, not only as Christians, but as philosophers 
and freemen ; and we do not desire, nor do we think that in the 
nineteenth century it is necessary for the purposes of truth, to 
carry the question into the quarters of our assailant. 

We now take our leave of M. De Chateaubriand. Although 
what we have said cannot please his admirers, neither will 
it satisfy his decriers. We have a ge to judge and 
to treat of him without prejudice or passion, and rather with 
forbearance than severity. We have aie n strongly, it is true, 
of certain of his characteristics which appear to us to be f faults : 
but it is because we consider the faults to be contagious, and 
that class which is more noxious in those who catch the disease, 
than in those with whom it originates. lor the rest, we sin- 
cerely think, that when it shall belong to posterity to sit in 
judgment on M. De Chateaubriand, he will be considered as one 
of those whose career is like a part of their works ;—whose per- 
sonal and literary character are inseparably blended together ;- 
whose action has been poetry, whose poetry action; and that 
whatever station, regarded simply as an author, he may assume, 
more complex character of a man whose 
path, lying through many picturesque reverses, has been always 
brightened by the light of a graceful, eloquent, and honourable 
mind,—go down to distant generations as not the least interesting 
and attractive actor in an age that must ever appear an astonish- 
ing epoch in human records, whether from the events it has wit- 
nessed, or the men it has produced. 
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Art. X1.—What Next? Or, the Peers and the Third Time of 
Asking. 8vo. London: 1837. 


yas is a seasonable pamphlet,—taking the reader in a business- 

like manner to the two or three points of view, from which 
alone the real necessities of the present moment can be dis- 
tinctly seen. It shows the true nature of our position—what has 
been done—what is left to be done—and by what means alone 
the last can be accomplished without a national convulsion. 
Radical newspapers have joined Lord Lyndhurst in the sneer 
on the Ministers, with which that consistent leader of the 
House of Lords summed up his destructive Conservatism at the 
close of the last Sessions. ‘ Your promises were, as you then 
‘were, mighty: your performances, as you now are, nothing.’ 
These nothings, it is proved, make up, after all, a considerable 
sum, though a great deal less than was to be desired, and some- 
thing less than was expected. Why and how it came to pass that 
the promises and the performances coincide no better, are ques- 
tions which can be answered by nobody, so well as by Lord 
Lyndhurst himself. In the meantime, under actual circumstan- 
ces, the consideration of most immediate interest with thinking 
people, is not so much what forms of constitution, or what ad- 
ministrative measures are abstractedly the best, as—by what 
course, without putting too much to hazard, the advantages which 
wehave recently acquired may be most extensively improved. It is 
bya steady union and co-operation of Reformers of every descrip- 
tion in support of the most liberal government, of which the 
divided state of public opinion admits at present, and by this alone 
that men of reforming politics can reasonably hope to advance for- 
ward, step by step. A disunion among Reformers, however 
plausib le and exciting the arguments which may seek to justify 
it, or by whatever disappointments it may have been provoked— 
will most assuredly throw Reformers back. In the few words 
to which we now confine ourselves, we are doing little more than 
recalling to the minds of independent men the mischiefs of dis- 
union—mischiefs, which it is the misfortune of sanguine temper- 
aments and manly characters too frequently to overtook. 

The approaching Session brings together the imperial Parlia- 
ment under circumstances of awful responsibility, It will de- 
termine, under whose charge the government of the country is 
to be placed. Whether it is to be continued in the hands of 
men, who, however popular in their spirit, and reforming in 
their measures, nevertheless, among the present divisions of 
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political opinion, represent in strictness a middle party; or, 
whether the management of public affairs is to be transferred to 
either of the extremes. ‘The latter supposition is the same thing 
as supposing that the Tories are restored to power. For, the 
Radicals know as well as we do, that their means ‘at present are 
destructive only. They may destroy an administration; they 
cannot form one. 

The restoration of the ‘Tories to power, even for a day, on pure 
Tory principles, is an occurrence only one degree less impossible 
than the formation of a Radical cabinet. ‘Che attempt could lead 
to nothing but to alarm in England—in Ireland to civil war. It 

‘annot enter into the mind of man to conceive a Tory restera- 
tion as a thing peaceable or permanent; unless it should be 
accompanied by new combinations among the principal persons 
engaged in public life, and by corresponding concessions and com- 
promises upon all the great measures of principle and policy, 
respecting which the minds of men are, up to the present instant, 
so much divided and disturbed. Coalitions of this kind, when 
absolutely necessary for the public safety, are nevertheless ex- 
tremely difficult and infinitely hazardous. They are of very deli- 
cate negotiation,—are exposed to manifold misconstructions,— 
and can never be looked at with greater favour than that they 
may become the least of two evils. ‘Io this complexion, however, 
on the supposed contingency, things must come at last. ‘The Eng- 
lish people are likely, above all other, soon to w eary of tem- 
porary administrations constructed only to totter and be destroy ed. 
If the Radicals were to withdraw from the support of ¢ iW hig 
government in sufficient numbers to produce or threaten an inve- 
terate derangement of the public service, they may rest well 
assured that they would not be called into consultation concerning 
the appropriate remedies for the disorders which their impatience 
will have caused. ‘The spear which has inflicted the wound will 
not be thought the instrument best suited to healit. It is the pre- 
ceding question alone—whether the crisis is or is not to arise— 
which the Radicals have the power of deciding. Sir Robert Peel 
counted before upon their dissatisfaction with the Whigs, for not 
having admitted them to office, and for not going sufficiently fast 
and far towards organic changes in the constitution. He was 
disappointed in that expectation. We are certain that he will 
be equally mistaken, if his new fortune-tellers should have per- 
suaded him that the Radicals are become more foolish and des- 
perate now, than they were found to be a few months back. At 
the same time, in a situation where the balance of parties hangs 
in so nice a scale as at the present moment, the temper and discre- 
tion of the bulk of any party is not security enough. It is fearful 
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to think, how small a number of persons is wanted to do all the 
mischief. When it is once done, a future opens upon us, of 
which nobody can pretend to see the end. 

We have waited to see whether any light was to be thrown on 
the approaching session from the political festivities at Bath and 
Glasgow. ‘Lhe respective revelations have not come to much. 
We have too high a notion of their common sense to believe 
that any influential portion of the Radical party is identified with 
the speakers at the Bath dinner. Supposing, however, the 
temper and views there displayed to be transferred on any 
considerable scale to the House of Commons, there is an end 
to the Whig Government; which, in that event, will most pro- 
bably never rise again in either its ancient form, or its ancient 
substance. ‘The time will then have arrived at which, pru- 
dent men, bent, above all things, on providing in the first 
place for the public safety, will be compelled to revise their 
Sonnet te calmly re-examine the comparative strength of par- 
ties, and also the comparative importance of the principles and 
measures, on which the several parties differ and agree. ‘The 
period will then have arrived when, if we are to have a go- 
vernment at all, we must consider what, among many severe 
sacrifices, is the least amount of sacrifice, necessary for putting 
upon a safe and permanent basis, those new arrangements which 
the desertion of a certain number of Radical malecontents from 
the support of a reforming government may have rendered 
unavoidable. But we cannot believe that this will be the 
turn which affairs will take. We pause for the meeting of 
Parliament, and for the regular opening of the campaign by 
captains of more authority. It is impossible to anticipate that 
the proceedings of Sir W. Molesworth and Mr Roebuck are 
destined, in the present day, to injure the cause of good govern- 
ment as extensively as it formerly was by Sir Francis Burdett 
and Mr Cobbett. Should the dilemma occur, the recent speech 
of Sir Robert Peel furnishes but scanty materials for conjecturing 
what is the prospect which he sees before him, or what is the 
course which he is meditating to pursue. He can hardly dream, 
under any circumstances, of being able to bring together a cabi- 
net made up according to his own devices, or after the undefin- 
able harmonies on which he formed his last. Yet he has not 
uttered a syllable concerning the terms which might make it 
feasible that a government could be framed at once so liberal 
and comprehensive as to comprise in it those possible sections 
of Whigs and ‘Tories whom lovers of their country can ever 
wish to see in the same Cabinet. 

When a vast variety of questions are under debate, and public 
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opinion is broken up into so many minute elements and sub- 
divisions as at present, there must be great uncertainty in all 
the methods by which men, who nevertheless are looking equally 
in a great degree to public opinion as their guide, would pro- 
ceed to collect and calculate the gross result. ‘This contrariety 
of opinion, and uncertainty in the criterions of it, are among 
the principal difficulties of popular governments. The diffi- 
culty is infinitely increased when the contrariety travels along 
distinct strata of society, and is taken up and incorporated by 
the form of the constitution into the very mechanism of the state. 
This is the case, however, as often as two co-ordinate legislative 
assemblies have the misfortune to reflect distinct opinions be- 
longing to the classes which they severally represent. In this 
particular instance the business of life will force its way at last— 
the deadlock, sooner or later, must be removed. ‘The House 
of Lords can scarcely be ignorant that among some men the 
only question is, how shall it be done? If the subjects on 
which the stoppage takes place are subjects which cannot 
be deferred, a clear passage must be obtained for them by 
an alteration in the material constitution of the machine. 
The alteration must in this case specifically consist in tak- 
ing away from one or other of these opposite opinions the 
means of expressing itself with co-ordinate authority. The 
double machinery must be so far rendered single that the weaker 
opinion shall be made to work concurrent with the stronger. 
There can be no escaping from the condition conte: nplated in 
the old saying—where two are to ride on the same horse, one 
must ride behind. The dispute is always, which. If the differ- 
ence should fortunately exist only upon subjects which can wait, 


society can afford to give the weaker of the two classes of 


opinion the benefit of time ;—at least it will hopefully trust 

awhile to the gradual operation of moral causes,—to free dis- 
cussion and the prevalence of truth,—or, at the worst, to the 
prudential necessity of giving way on one side or the other, when 
it is evident that otherwise the material bre: aking up of the ma- 
chine itself is an alternative which can no longer ‘be evaded. On 
the other hand, where the impediments arising from differences 
in public opinion do not assume so formidable a peculiarity as 
that which is created by an irreconcilable discrepancy betwixt a 
House of Lords and a House of Commons, the conflicts to be 
endured and the obstacles to be got over are of a far less painful 
aud embarrassing description. Still they may be serious enough 
to task to the uttermost the reason, patience, and charity of the 
opposite parties into which a community shall chance to be divid- 
ed ; and more especially may put in requisition all the conscience, 
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courage, and discernment of its public men. For Great Britain, 
however, even in this predicament, we have little fear but that it 
will come out of the fire more frightened than hurt. In the 
structure of its society, and in the harmony between its chief in- 
stitutions, whether civil or ecclesiastical, and the mass of its po- 
pulation, it has so far consolidated its powers that—as far as posi- 
tive misdemeanours in legislation or administration are concerned 
—to govern very ill in either England or Scotland is out of the 
question. In saying this we have neither temptation nor disposi- 
tion to understate the difference between the character and con- 
duct of the principal persons engaged in public life; nor do we 
speak slightingly of the advantages of a united legislature ¢ and a 
united people. Although we may ultimately see the causes of 
delay withdrawn or overcome, and the measures fairly conse- 

quent on the Reform Bill may at last be carried through by those 
whose attachment to these measures is guaranteed by their pre- 
vious attachment to the principles of Reform, the time cannot 
be lost with impunity. ‘There will be much intermediate suffer- 
ing; and measures too long in ripening find that from hope de- 
ferred the heart has been rendered sick. But when we come to 
Ireland the case is entirely changed, Ireland cannot wait. If 
the Whig government should be destroy ed or damaged, or obsti- 
nately thwarted, we do fear for Ireland with rege ard t to those very 
measures in which, and in their immediate settlement, the safety 
of that unhappy country is involved. Imagine the most pro- 
bable of all consequences,—an Irish civil war. When the shrieks 
are borne, and the burnings flare across the Channel, will the peo- 
ple of England quietly look on? With regard to England itself, 
interminable differences of political opinion produce no other imme- 
diate effect beyond the overthrow or deposition of successive Ca- 
binets ;—that is a misfortune which inevitably brings on either 
great calamities or vigorous resolutions in its train. The shattering 
or enfeebling of the administration of affairs by jealous demands 
and groundless defections might, for a time, disorganize the fune- 
tions of government, and throw such a cloud over the confidence 
of ordinary minds as would be highly dangerous in so artificial a 
condition of society as ours. ‘This, however, is a state of things 
which could not continue long. An extreme case will show it. 
If the multipiicity of its political unions were to succeed so far 
in disuniting the English nation as to sever it into twelve equal 
fractions, and if the eleven were uniformly to combine against 
the twelfth, it would be impossible to make a government. 
Livery approximation to this extreme case is an approach to 
the impossibility. If a Radical government is out of the 
question, and the Radicals nevertheless proceed to over- 
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turn, disqualify, and degrade every other form of liberal go- 
vernment, the English constituencies must soon perceive the para- 
mount necessity of looking at the question upon other and higher 

grounds than those from which they had looked at it before. 

The only stable government which they can make, may not be 
in several respects, both as to men and measures, precisely the 
government which the majority even would have chosen. But 
it will probably be the best on which, under the circumstances, 
the majority can expect that they should agree; and this will 
be enough for them. In any state of the public mind which 
we have known or can foresee, there can be little doubt from what 
materials, and on what principles, such a government must be 
formed. ‘The Radical tendencies imputed to the Whig government 
have cost it many of its original adherents. As soon as the Reform 
Bill was well passed, the government had to choose, according to its 
measures, at which end of its supporters the secessions should take 
place. A middle party is almost always less popular than it ought 
to be; but as the struggle proceeds, it is generally found in the long 
run to be stronger than it has appeared. In the leaning between 
these two extremes which the Whig government has manifested, 

we think that, as far as it has hitherto | been called upon to choose, 

it has performed its duty by the public. It follows, that in so 
doing it has realized for itself the adv antages as well as the disad- 
vantages of the intermediate position on which it took its stand. 
Among the most painful obligations of this position is the neces- 
sity which it imposes, of withstanding the remonstrances, and of 
submitting to the loss of unreasonable friends. But in proportion 
as Whigs are, and have been true Reformers, they are bound to 
watch over the Reform Bill, and to defy the ery of ‘ wo to those 
‘who stop,’ by which Reform is turned to Revolution. 

Those among the Radicals, who, if they had their own way, 
would break up the Whig government, profess to have no such 
intention. ‘The occurrence, in case it shall take place, will be 
an untoward incident consequent on the general policy which, in 
justice to their own opinions, they feel called upon to pursue. ‘The 
English people must have fallen off considerably from the practi- 
cal good sense for which they once were famous, and by the cau- 
tious exercise of which they got the start in the glorious privilege 
of teaching the nations how to live, if proceedings of this kind can 
raise the gentlemen, who shall pursue them, in the esteem of their 
country, as sensible and useful politicians. And what is the mighty 
object for which these risks are to be run? In order, at a period 
when questions of life and death regarding Ireland are pressing on 
the Legislature, to precipitate a legislative discussion regarding 
doctrines which have not yet had time to sink into the public mind. 
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If these matters are intended to be settled by reason, and if their 
teachers have the same confidence in the reasons by which they 
are understood to be made out as the commonwealthsmen of old 
had in theirs, there never was a more fitting occasion for acting 
upon the principles promulgated in 1659 by Harrington, when 
he put forth a word concerning a House of Peers. * Where seed’ 
(he s says) ‘is well sown and rooted, intervening possessions and 
‘ interests are like such weather as, holding back the spring, yet 
improves the harvest: C ommonwealthsmen may have a cold 
time on’t, but upon the commonwealth it must bestow fermen- 
‘tation. If the old English Constitution * be found practicable, 
commonwealthsmen are satisfied in their consciences, and so 
ready in fair ways to return and submit, not only for wrath but 
for conscience sake. But (let divines cry atheism, and lawyers 
treason) if it be once discovered to common understanding that 
the old English Constitution is impracticable, then in comes the 
commonwealth not by halves, but with all its tackling, full sail, 
displaying its streamers, ond flourishing with top and top-gal- 
* lant.’ 

Suppose the Whig Government to be broken up by the par- 
tial secession or opposition of the Radicals, the Radicals will be 
answerable to the country for all the conseque nees of their tactics. 
A Tory Administri ation, with disquietudes in England, and civil 
war in Ireland, will, in all human probability, be the first fruits 
of their new policy ; whilst in the rear must come on further 
changes which it passes human sagacity to shadow forth, in 
_ “outline or results. Of these we might probably be driven 

o place among the least, all the fears “and dangers and dis- 
ie which attach to administrative coalitions, however ne- 
cessary in themselves, and however they may have been forced 
by the public, from the emergency of the case, upon public men 
professing practicable opinions. If the Radical faith be ever 
destined to flourish in English soil, the example of such egre- 
gious misconduct will, we doubt not, throw back its progress for 
many a year. 

On the other hand, let us take the more pleasing and probable 
alternative, and suppose that such a majority of the Radicals 
remains faithful to the present Government as will enable it to 
carry on the public service in the House of Commons. In this 
case it is high time for the House of Lords to be upon its guard. 
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* Harrington’s word is—monarchy. We have translated it eypres, 
into—the old English Constitution—according to the arguments and 
language of the present day. 
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It is as its friends that we say so. We beseech it to look to the 
dangers which it will accumulate upon itself, and upon the con- 
stitution, by intemperate perseverance in the spirit and conduct 

which it has recently displayed. ‘To our minds, it is as clear as 
the sun at noon, that it is vain to think of governing Ireland in 
peace, prosperity, and honour, except Ivoland be governed on 
the same principles of common sense, equality, and justice, both 
in Church and State, which have oneeaedel so well, and which 
alone could by possibility have succeeded in the kindred realms 
of England and Scotland. To take issue on the distinction 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant communities, they may 
rest assured, will never do. If the House of Lords continue 
to recognise Lord Lyndhurst for their leader, the House of Lords 
by so ‘doing proclaims itself the enemy of the Irish people— 
that people whom he has denounced aliens in blood, language, 
and religion. If the House of Lords persists to keep itself, whe- 
ther under the same or any guidance, in an attitude of hostility 
to a popularly elected House of Commons, it will soon become 
utterly impossible for those who are, and wish to continue warm 
friends of the institution, successfully to defend it. A determined 
severance of itself from the common interests of the state, on the 
part of any one of its constituent members, can only end in revo- 
lution. In whatever form, and from whatever quarter it may 
come, such a revolution will be much more extensive and much 
more fatal than any thing comprised in the complete establish- 
ment of all the hundred organic changes which the most fertile 
Radical invention has hitherto devised. 


No. CX X XI, will be published in April. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


From October to January, 1837. 


ANTIQUITIES AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Collections of Vases, Candelabra, &c. &c. By H. Moses. One hun- 
dred and fifty Plates. 4to, 32. 3s. 

Loudon’s Architectural Magazine, Vol. III. Svo. 1/4. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Lucien Buonaparte, Prince of Canino. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. 

Do. do. do. in French. S8vo. 12s. 

A New Life of Nelson, by the Old Sailor. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Great Britain, Vol. I. 
forming Vol. LXXXIV. of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Foolscap 
Svo._ 6s. 

Memoirs of Madame Malibran and Monsieur De Beriot. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Recollections of Sir Walter Scott. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Life and Persecutions of Martin Boos, an Evangelical Preacher 
of the Romish Church, translated from the German by the Rev. C. 
Budges. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, by James Prior. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 10s. 

The Letters and Works of Lady M. W. Montague, edited by Lord 
Wharncliffe. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/, 2s. 

Biography of the Early Church, by the Rev. R. W. Evans, forming 
Vol. XIV. of the Theological Library. 6s. 

BOTANY. 

The Floral Telegraph, a Companion to the Language of Flowers. 
18mo. 10s. 6d. silk. 

Reflections on a Flower Garden, by the Rev. J. Hervey. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Floral Sketches, by Agnes Strickland. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, with English Notes by J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

The Knights of Aristophanes, with Notes by T. Mitchell. 8vo. 10s. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes in English Metre, by B. D. Walsh, in 
3 vols. Svo. Vol. I. 15s, 

Terentize Comedie, cum Notis Variorum et Teunii. Cura J. A. Giles. 
8vo. 16s. 

The Purgatorio of Dante, translated by J. C. Wright, M.A. 8vo. 15s, 
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EDUCATION AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Moor’s Greek Grammar. Edited by Tate. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. bound. ; 

Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By the Rev. 
John Oswald. Second Edition. 18mo. 8s. bound. 

The First Six and the Eleventh and Twelfth Books of ‘Euclid’s Fle- 
ments. By Professor Thomson. Second Edition. S8vo. Qs. 

Select Plays from Shakspeare. By E. Slater. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

French Self Instructor. By D. Boileau. 12mo. 9 

A New Italian Triglot Grammar in French and Enelish. By Doca. 
12mo. 7s. 

Treatise on the Calculus of Variations. By Richard Abbatt. Fool- 
scap 8vo. 7s. Gd. ; 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By Richard Abbatt. 
Poolscap 8vo. 7s. 

A New English and Latin and Latin and English Dictionary. By the 
Rev. Dr Niblock. 9s. 6d. bound. 

The Female Student; or Lectures to Young Ladies on Female Edu- 
cation. By Mrs Phelps. I8mo. 4s. 

The Philosophy of Education By J. Simpson. Second Edition. 
12mo. 4s. 

Rev. R. Mosley’s Elements of Arithmetic. I]2moe. 3s. 

Extracts from Blackstone’s Commeutaries. By S. Warren. 12mo. 
Gs. 6d. , 

Cambridge Mathematical Prob! 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Arithmetic Unveiled. By James M‘Dowall. 12me. 5s. 

Tilley’s Counting-House Guide. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

German Poetry for Beginners, with Notes. By A. Bernay. 12mo, 4s. 
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‘Treatise on Penmanship ; or the Lady's Self Instructor. By W. Dove. 
Ato. Zs. 6d. cloth 

The Scientific Reader. By R. T. Sinnington. 12mo. 3s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Gems of Beauty, designed by E. T. Parris, with Fanciful Illustrations 
in verse, by the Countess of Blessington. Imperial 4to. 1/. 11s. Gd. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1837. Leitch Ritchie’s Tour in Ire- 
land. Super Royal 8vo, with twenty Plates. 21s. bound. India 
Proofs, 2/. 2s. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1837. Svo. 21s. India Proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd. 
Morocco. 

The Keepsake for 1837. Edited by Lady E. Stuart Wortley. S8vo. 
2is. India Proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd. Morocco. 

Cabinet of Modern Art and Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric 
A. Watts. With Twenty-Four Plates. Svv. 21s. . 

The Rivers of France, from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Royal 8vo, 24s. or 4to, 36s. bound. 

Heath’s Gallery of British Engravings. Vol. II, Royal 8vo, 21s. or 
Ato, 17. lls. 6d. bound. 

England and Wales, from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with 
Descriptive and Historic Illustrations, by H. E. Lloyd, Esq. No. XXI. 
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Royal 4to, 14s. Imperial 4to, Proofs, 21s. India Proofs, 12. 11s, 6d. 
Imperial Folio India Proofs, 22. 12s 6d., or with Etchings, 3/. 3s. 

The Andalusian Annual. Edited by M. B. Honan. 12 Coloured 
Drawings. Royal 4to, 1d. 11s. 6d. 

The Pictorial Album for 1837. 4to. Elegantly bound, with 13 
Coloured Plates. 12. 8s. 

Harding's Portfolio. 4to. Ulalf-morocco. 1/. 14s. Plain. 22. 15s. 
Coloured. 

The Oriental Annual for 1837. 8vo. 21s. Large Paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

The Penny Wedding, by John Grant. 7 Plates. 4to, 5s. India 
Proofs, 7s. 6d. 

The Friendship’s Offering, for 1837, 12s. bound. 

Illustrations to Ditto. Plain Proofs, 15s. India, before letters, 
1/7. lis. Gd.; and India, after letters, 21s. 

‘The Flowers of Loveliness. Second Series. Imperial kto, 12. lls. 6d. 

The Forget Me Not, for 1837. 12s. bound. 

The Christian Keepsake, 1837. S&vo. 15s. bound. 

Fisher's Juvenile Scrap Book, 1837. 8s. bound. 

Ditto Drawing Room Scrap Book, 1837, 4to. 21s. 

Lawrence’s Cabinet of Gems. Imperial 4to. 21s 

‘The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 1837. 12mo. 16s. 

The Book of Gems, for 1837. Royal 8vo, 1d. L1s. Gd. Large Paper, 
Prools, 32. 3s, 

Finden’s Tableaux, Scenes of National Character, &c. By Mrs S, C,. 
Hall. Imperial 4to. 22. 2s. India Proofs, 31. 3s 

Churton’s Portrait and Landscape Gallery. Royal 8vo. 18s, half- 
bound. 

Voyage Pittoresque pour 1837. Lto. L8s. 

De Quincy’s Essay on Imitation of the Fine Arts, translated by ac 
Kent. SVO. lds. 

GARDENING AND AGRICULTURE. 
Practical Gardening. By Martin Doyle. 12mo. 4s. 
Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. Vol. XII. for 1836. Svo. 12. Os. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

General Descriptive Atlas of the Earth, by W. M. Higgins. 4to. 

1/7, Lis. Gd. Plain. 224. 6s. Coloured. 
HISTORY. 

Historical Treatises, translated from the German of A. H. S. Heeren. 
Svo. lds. 

Mrs Jatmieson’s Domestic History of France. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

History of the War in the Peninsula. By Colonel N Japier. Vol. V. 
Svo. 20s. 

Political rai of England during the 16th, 17th, and L8th Cen- 
turies. By I’. Von Raumer. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 30s. 

“A History of Russia. Vol. II. (forming Vol. LXAXXYV. of Dr Lard- 
ner's C abinet C ye lope dia). Foolscap Svo. 6s. 

Contributions to Modern History, by F. Von Raumer. (Queen 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots). Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Account of the Modern E igyptians, by E. W. Lane. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 2ls. 
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Revolutions of Spain, 1808 to 1836, by W. Walton, Esq.; with 
Plates. 2 vols. 8Svo. 12. 10s, 

History of the Reformation. By the Rev. H. Stebbing. Vol. II. 
(forming Vol. LXXXVI. of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia). Foolscap 
8vo. 6s. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

Practical Treatise on the Poor Laws. By Wm. Theobald. 8vo. 12. 10s. 

Proceedings of the Courts of Revision. By W. M. Manning, Esq. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Registration Manual, containing the Marriage Act, &c.; with 
Index. 1I8mo. 2s. 6d. 

Williams’s Abstract of the Acts, 1836. 8vo. 8s. 

The Commutation of Tithes Act; with Notes and Index. By W. 
Eagle. 12mo. 5s. 

The Marriage and Registration Acts. ByJ.S. Burn. 12mo. 4s. 

Statutes. Svo. (6 and 7, William IV.) 1836. 142. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Ditto. Ato. Vol. XIV. Part Ist. (6 and 7, William 1V.) 1836. 
26s. boards. 

The Marriage and Registration Act; with Notes. By R. Matthews. 
12mo. 6s. 

The Lady’s Cabinet Lawyer. By a Barrister. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

ae Law for Facilitating the Enclosure of Open and Arable Lands. 
By J. T. Pratt. 12mo. 6s. 

Statutes in Force relating to Marriage. By H. Pearson. 18mo. 5s. 

Burns’ Justice. By Chitty. 6 vols. 8vo. New Edition. 6/. boards. 

Wordsworth’s Law of Joint Stock Companies. Second Edition. 
12mo. 14s. 

Stephens’s Corporation Act. Second Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12. 8s. 

Addenda to Harrison's Analytical Digest. = 14s. 

Index to Equity and Bankruptcy Reports. By E. Chitty. 4 vols. 
Royal 8vo.  5/. 5s. 

MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 

Grier’s Mechanics’ Pocket Dictionary. 12mo. 9s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Outlines of a Course of Lectures on Medical Jurisprudence. By 
Professor Thomas S. Trail. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 

Observations on Derangement of the Digestive Organs. By William 
Law. Third Edition, 8vo. 6s. ; 

lr. B. Curling on Tetanus, being the Jacksonian Prize Essays for 1834. 
Svo. 8s. 

Guy’s Hospital Reports. Vol. I. 8vo. 13s. 

The Human Brain, its Structure, Physiology, &c. By Samuel Sally. 
With 12 Plates. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

A Medical Vocabulary ; or, Explanation of Terms, &c. used 
Medicine, &c. I8mo. 4s. 6d. 

Facts and Cases in Obstetric Medicine. By J. T. Ingleby. 8vo. 9s. 

The Economy of Health. By Dr James Johnson. 8vo. 7s, 

Practical Demonstration of the Human Skeleton, By George Elking- 
ton. 1l2mo. 7s, 
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A Treatise on the Structure of the Ear, and on Deafness. By A. W. 
Webster. 8vo. 5s. 

Elementary System of Physiology. By John Bostock, M.D. Third 
Edition. 1 vol. Svo. 20s. 

Pathological Researches on Phthisis. By E.C. A. Louis. Translated 
by C. Cowan. 8vo. 12s. 
* Cowan’s Bed-side Manual. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Morbid Anatomy of the Serous and Mucous Mem- 
branes. By T. Hodgkin, M.D. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Dr Dickson on the Fallacy of the Art of Physic. 8vo. 7s. 

Elements of the Practice of Physic. By D. Craigie, M.D. 8vo. 18s. 

Audral’s Clinique Medicall. By Dr Spellan. Svo. 25s. 

Dr Maunsel and Dr Evanson on the Diseases of Children. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

A Description of the Bones. By J. F. South. Third Edition. 12mo. 
(S- 

The Nature and Treatment of Dropsy. By E. J. Seymour, M.D. 
Svo. 6s. boards. 

J. Paterson Clark’s Treatise on the Teeth and Dentism. 10s. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Seventh Edition. Vol. XIV. Part I. 

183. 
Do. do. Parts 79, 80, 81, and 82. 6s. 
Do. do. Parts 61, to 68, 3s. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy. Edited 
by Professor Whewell of Cambridge. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

Che Laird of Logan; or, Wit of the West. Second Series. 18mo. 
As. 

System of Phrenology. By George Combe. Fourth Edition, 2 
vols. Syo. 2ls. 

The Great Metropolis. By the Author of Random Recollections of 
the Lords and Commons. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2lIs. 

Essays on Conversation and on Quackery. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hacket’s Phrenology and Astrology Harmonized. 18mo. 5s. 

Early Years and Late Reflections, By Clement Carlyon, M.D. 
Post 8vo. 9s. : 

Adventures in the Moon and other Worlds. Post Svo. 12s. 

Alphabet of Geology. By W. M. Higgins. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Walpole’s Correspondence with G. Montague, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 16s. 

J. Jenning’s 2500 Practical Recipes in Family Cookery. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. 

The Cribbage Player's Text-Book. By G. Walker. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Conversations on Nature and Art. 12mo._ 6s. 6d. 

Observations on the Preservation of Hearing ; also on the choice of 
Ear-Trumpets, &c. By J. H. Curtis, Esq., Aurist to the King. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. A New Edition, By E. T. 

Bennett. Syvo. 18s. 
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Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. Vol. 9, for 1836. 10. 4s. 6d. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Micrographia, Essays on Reflecting and other Microscopes. By C 
Goring, M.D., and A. Pritchard, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 
Glenlonely ; a Novel. 2 vols. Post Svo. 10. 11s. 6d, 
The Philanthropist, a ‘Tale. By a Lady. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
Cavaliers of Virginia, an Historical Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. By the Countess of Blessington. 
With Portraits of his Six Loves. Post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
Astoria, or Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. By Washington 
Irving. 3 vols. Post 8 Svo. 1d. lls. Gd. 
A Country Curate’s Autobiography. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
The ane 8 + Daughter. By the Author of the Heiress. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 1. lls. 6d. " 
The - el a Tale. 2 vols. Post Svo. 16s. 
Henrietta Temple, a Love Story. By the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 
8 vols. Post 8vo. 12. Lls. 6d. 
Lionel Wakefield. By the Author of “Sydenham.” 3 vols. Post 
Svo. 1d. Ils. Gd. 
The Dake of Monmouth. By the Author of “ The Munster Festi- 
vals.” 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1d. Ils. Gd. 
Mrs Maberly ; or, the World as it will be. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 12. 4s. 
The Dachess dela Valliere and Madame de Maintenon, Romances. 
3y the Countess de Genlis. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
Sketches. By Boz. Second Series. Post 8vo. 15s. 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. New Edition. 6 vols. 
30s. 
The Fleur de Lis. by ee Cope. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
Tales in Verse. By M: ary Howitt. Royal 18mo. 5s. bound. 
The Dalesman, a Drama, i in6 Acts. Svo. Is. 6d. 
Alnwick Castle, with other Poems. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Cain and Abel; or, the Morning of the World,a Poem. By the Rev. 
C. J. Yorke. As. 
The Choir and the Oratory. By Josiah Couder. Foolscap. 6s. 
The Solace of Song. W ith 12 Ener: ivings. 14s, 
The Martyrs of the Valleys, and other Poems. By S. Stennet. 12mo. 
6s. ; : 
Sacred Pastimes, Verses on Sacred Subjects. By the Rev. J. Law- 
son. I8mo. 3s. 6d. 
Lyra Apostolica. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
Pocket Byron. Vol. 1. Childe Harold. 3s. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Cater’s Laws and Regulations of the Customs, 1836-7. Foolscap 
8vo. 7s. 
Cater’s Duties of Customs. Foolscap. 1s. 6d. 
The History of Party. By George W. Cooke. Vol. 1. 8vo. 21s. 
Speech of William Clay, Esq. M.P. on Joint Stock Banks. 8vo. 
2s, 6d. 
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Ramsay on the Distribution of Wealth. Svo. 12s. 
Thoughts on Civil Government. By a British Jurist. Svo. 6s. 
Elements of Medicine. By R. Williams, M.D. Vol.I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A Disquisition on Government. By George Ramsay, B.M. 12mo. 4s. 
An Atlas of the Divisions of the House of Commons, 1836. 4to. 
3s. 6d. 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS 
The Book of ChristianGems. By the Rev. Josh. Jones, M.A. 12mo. 
Qs. : 
Dr Tholuck on the Doctrine of Sin, &c.; translated from the German. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
The Christian Lacon. By Wm. Martin. 32mo. 3s. Gd. silk. 
Analysis of the Bible. By Montgomery Martin. Royal 32mo. 2s. 
6d. 
Jenk’s Devotions by Simeon. New Edition. 18mo. 3s, bound. 
Temper Sweetened. By a Thor nton. 1Smo. ls. 
One Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. By a Dissenting 
Minister. Vol. If. 1l2mo. 4s. 6d. : 
Discourses on the Grand Subjects of the Gospel. By Wm. Oram. 
12mo. 3s. 
The Gleaner, a Selection of Moral and Religious Poetry. 32mo. 
Is. 6d. 
History of Wesleyan Methodism in Grantham. By T.Cocking. 12mo. 
As. 6d. 
The Young Man’s Guide. By T. Gouge. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
Poulter on the Efficiency of God. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Chapters on Flowers. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo. 6s. 
Rev. John Bickersteth’s Lectures on the Litany. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Original Sermons on the Jews. By M. Mead of Stepney. 12mo. 
Os. 
The Child’s Commentary on St Luke. By Mrs J. B. Webb. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. By the Rev. H. Duncan, D.D. 
Vol. I. Winter. 12mo._ 6s. 
Sacred Casket ; containing Gems from English Authors, Prose and 
Verse. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Devotional Psalmist, or Christian’s Mourning Companion. 32mo. 
3s. 6d. 
Mede’s Apostacy of the Luther Times. Edited by T. D. Gregg. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Peranzabuloe, the Lost Church Found. By the Rev. C. T. Collins. 
Post Svo. 8s» 
History of the Seven Churches of Asia. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
Companion for a Sick-bed. 12mo. 4s, 
Sermons by the Very Rev. Wm. Vincent, D.D. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Starm’s Morning Communings with God. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. 
foolscap 8vo. 8s. 
Morison’s Family Prayers for every Morning and Evening throughout 
the Year, &c. &c. Imperial 8vyo. 21s, 
VOL. LXIV. NO. CXXX. 2Nn 
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Nature considered as a Revelation. By the Rev. R. Bayley, F.S.A. 
12mo. As. 

Temptation, a Treatise on Satanic Influence. By S. Ransom. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Juvenile Preacher. By the Rev. Alex. Fletcher. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

The Nature of Divine Agency. By the Rev. 8. Davies. 12mo. 4s. 

The Life of Christ, in the Words of the Evangelists. With 28 illus- 
trations. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Afilictions of Life, with their Antidotes. By Mrs H. Cruso. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Book of Family Prayers. By the Rev. W. F. Hook. 1I8mo. 2s. 

Interesting Narratives from the Sacred Volume. By the Rev. S. Bel- 
cher. 12mo, 7s. 

Letters on the Present State of the Visible Church, 1 
verley. 12mo. 4s. 

The Book of the New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour, By Gran- 
ville Penn, Esq. 8vo. 10s 

Annotations on Ditto. By Ditto. Svo. 15s. 

Rev. E. Dennison’s Sermons at Oxford. Svo. 10s. Gd. 
sat Oxford. Svo. 5s. Gd. 

Testimonies of Heathen and Christian Writers to the Truth of the 
Gospel. By the Rev. T. Browne. Fools ap Svo. 3s. Gd. 

An Efficient Ministry. By A. Reed. 18mo. Is 

Live Joyfully ; or, the Duty and Means of being H ppy: Is. 4d. 

Pasteral Recollections. Smo. 3s. 

Discourses by the late Kev. John B. Patterson of Falkirk ; with Life, 
&e. 2 vols. post 8vo. ISs. 

Without Faith Without God. By John Barclay. 12mo0. 2s. 6d. 

The Testimony of Our Lord’s Discourses. By Geo. Pearson, B.D. 
Svo. 7s. Gd. ; 

Christian Institutes, a Series of Discourses and Tracts. by C. 
Wordsworth, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 37. 3s. ; 

Rev. H. Stebbing’s History of the Reformation, Vol. II.; formiag 
Vol. Lx Vi. of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopzdia. Os. 

STATISTICS. 
Statistical Account of the British Empire. By J. R. M‘Calloch, &e. 


2 vols. Svo. Ill. 16s. 


>? 
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WOPOGRAPHY. 

Carlisle in the Olden Times. By M. E. Rutter. Folio. With co- 
loured plates, 2/7. 15s.; or India proofs, 2/. 2s. 

Manchester: its Political, Social, and Commercial History. By Jas. 
Wheeler. 12mo. 12s. : F 

Beauties of Gilsland. By Wm. Steele. Post 8vo. 3s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Americans in their Social, Moral, and Political Relations. By 
Francis J. Grund. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. _ : 

Twelve Months in the British Legion. By an Officer of the 9th Re- 
giment. 1l2mo. 10s, 6d. - . 
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Sketches of the Continent in 1835. By Professor Hoppus. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 2s. 
Two Months at Kilkee. By Mary John Knott. 12mo. 6s. 


An Account of the Watering Places of the Continent. By Edwin 


Lee. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


i post Svo. With Plates. 2ls. 
A Trip to Rome in 1835. By Thomas Barlow. 18mo. 5s. 
Narrative of a Journey to the Arctic Ocean, under Capt. Back. 
t. King, Surgeon. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Impressions of England. By Count Edward de Melfort. 2 vols. 


By 


a Tour through Wales and England. By Pedestres. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 2ls, 
Adventures of Capt. John Patterson of the 50th or Queen’s Own 
giment, 1807 to 1821. Post 8vo. LOs. 6d. 


vols. post 8vo. 2 


H. E. Lloyd. 15s. morocco. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


12imo. 3s. F 
Easy Poetry for Children. 18mo. Is 
‘Twenty-four Bible Stories for very Little Children. 2s. 6d. 
Wakefield's 500 Charades. Second Series. I8mo. 2s. 6d. 
Little Tales for Little Heads and Hearts. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


——————— a 


The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not for 1837. 12mo. 83. bound. 
Anna and her Doll. By Esther coer. ag 2s. 6d. 
Uncle Philip’s Conversations about the Whale Fishery. 5s. 


Rhymes and Pictures for C hil dren. I8Smo. 2s. 


William Wiseman’s Stori 's about Birds. 3s. Gd. 

Humility, a Tale. By Mrs Hofland. Foolseap. 5s, bound. 
Esther More. By \ Mrs Godwin. 18mo, 2s. 

Basil Harlow. By a lSmo. 2s. 

{ The Excitement, Se s. 6d. half-bound. 


en * 


The History of Henry ! senor By Mrs Sherwood. Part IV. 12mo. 


The Child’s Picture Reading Book. By M. T. With 20 Engravi 
3s. 6d. 

Rose Talbot, a Tale. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

The Diary of a Little Dog. 18mo. 2s. 

Peter Parley’s Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 4s, 6d. 
— — Ancient and Modern Greece. 4s. 6d. 
Lemare’s Offerings to the Young. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Line upon Line. By the Author of ‘Peep of Day” 18mo. 3s. 

Aérial Sights and Sounds. By C. Williams. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 

The Adventures of a Sugar Plantation. By H. Harcourt. 18mo. 
Ditto Coal Mine. Ditto. 18mo. 
Ditto Cotton Tree. Ditto, 18mo. 
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Portugal and Gallicia, with Remarks on recent Events in Spain, 2 
The German Tourist. Edited by Wolff and Doering ; translated by 


Rev. R. B. Paul's Journal of a Tour to Moscow, in 1836. 12mo. 5s. 
Inglis’s Switzerland, France, and the Pyrenees. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Walk, or Pleasures of Literary Associations. By W. Robson. 


Contrast; or, the Hist ry of a D: ly. By Wi m. Anderson. Is. 6d. 


6s. 


ngs. 











DE X. 


A. 

Advocates, rights and duties of, 155; charged with maintaining either 
side of any cause indifferently, examined, 155—157 ; oom 1 still be 
required, even although law was in its most perfect state, 157—159 ; 
do not appear in their own person, 159; in how far should they ant 
in regard to facts told them? 1o9—167; in regard to political opi- 


nions, 167—168. 


Africa, examination of Botelho’s description of the Portuguese Colonies 
on the Eastern Coast of, 415—4235. 


Alphabetical Wriling, supposed by Dr Wall to be a miraculous gift of 


God, 90, 91; natural progress of its invention, 91—93. 


B. 


Bell, Sir Charles, Notes on Paley’s Natural Theology, 263 ; account of 


the antlers of the deer, 296 ; discovery made by | urkinj e and Valen- 
tine respecting what is called ci ivy motion, 298; on z eye, ib, 

Botelho, S. X., on the Portuguese Colonies, 411: little acquainted with 
the best writers of his own, and of other countries, 413 ; attem Ipts to vive 
ag geographic al « lese ription 1 of the P ortuguese a lepe nde ne ies in Easte ‘Th 
Africa, 415—423 ; gross licentionsness and malversation of the go- 
vernment at Mozambique, 123, 424; estimated revenue of the terri- 
tory of Rios de Sena, 424; expulsion of the Portuguese garrison from 
Delagoa Bay by the natives, 425; conceals the assistance the colony 
derived from the English, 426, 427; what is to be done to restore 
the colonies to the former comparative importance ? 427, 428. 


Bowring’s, Dr John, report on the commerce and manufactures of 


Switzerland, 168. See Switzerland. 
Brayer, A., Neuf Années a Constantinople, 125; gives little information 
regarding the character and habits of the Turks, 126, 127. 
Britain, Great, fortunate position of, contrasted with that of Switzer- 
land, 172. 
British Legion in Spain, twelve months in the. See Spain. 
Brougham, Henry Lord, Discourses on Natural Theology, 263 ; opti- 
cal papers, reference te, 266 ; enquiry into the colonial policy of Eu- 
ropean Powers referred to, ib. ; objects and pleasures of science, ib. ; 
elected a Member of the National Institute of France, 267 ; object in 
composing this work, ib.; inscribed to Lord Althrop, ib.; discusses 


religious topics with Lord Althrop and Sir Charles Romilly, 268 ; 


| 
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study of matter and mind neglected by philosophers and theologians, 
276 ; overturns Mr Hume’s objection as to miracles and prophets, 
288 ; refutes Mr Hume's arguments against revelation, 292; one of 
the most interesting works for the use of general readers, 293 ; obser- 
vations on the subject of a future state, 299. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, works, edited by S. Wilkin, 1; importance of his 
name in English literature, ib.; his writings not properly understood 
by Johnston, 1—3 ; neither Coleridge nor Hazlitt give a satisfactory 
analysis of his works, 3 ; Wilkins presents no clear and elaborate view 
of the merits of Browne, 3, 4; early history of, 4; publishes Religio- 
Medici, ib. ; his subsequent works, 5; commentators have generally 
regarded him apart from the age he lived in, ib.; literary character of 
his time, 6—9; not free from superstition, 9—14; considered as a 
philosophe r, 14; foree and majesty of his style, 16: his ¢ Enquiries 
‘into Vulgar and Common Errors,’ ib. ; tolerant and thoughtful spirit, 
21—23; his other mincellonseue works, 23, 24; history of the mem- 
bers of his family, 24—28; pleasant and cheerful picture of his 
family, 28, 29; highly ae both as a Christian and as a church- 
man, 29; a firm be liever in passive belief, 30; enriched the English 
language by an inundation of Latinism, 31 ; - a fierce and unen- 
lightened disdain of the multitude, 32, 33; in all his writings no 
searching comments attends a single error directly i injurious to the 
political or social happiness of mankind, 34, 

Burns, Robert, iwfluence of his poems, 533. 


c. 

Carlos, Don, court and camp of. See Spain. 

Chalmers, Dr, re ‘futation of Hume’s objection, 274, 275. 

Chateaubriand on the Literature of England, 506; character of his 
writings, 506—514 ; proclaims himself as the founder of a new school, 
514—519; influence of the Normans, 520; influence of the Anglo- 
Saxons, 521, 522: Chaucer, 522; dreary sterility of genius from 
Henry LV. to Henry VIII., 523—528 ; influence of the Reformation, 
528, 529; writers of Anne's reign, 529; Gray, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, 532 ; Cowper, 532, 533 ; influence of Burns, 533. 

Chinese, employ a aan of ideographic ‘characters without making 
the last step towards an alphabet, 91. 

Classical Education. See Pillans. 

Coleridge, Hartley, extract from his Biographia Borealis, 208, 209. 

Commerce, silent progress of, 168. 

Constantinople, residence at. See Walsh. 


E. 

Edinburgh, classical education in, powerfully upheld by the reputation 
and talents of its teachers, 117; organization of the Edinburgh classi- 
cal schools, 120, 121]. 

Egyptian Hieroglyphs. See Walls. 

England, history of, by Lord Mahon, 232; characters of Queen Anne 
and the Earl of Oxford, 232—234; views every subject with a refer- 
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ence to modern politics, 234—236; supposes that the Whigs and 
Tories have changed places since the days of Queen Anne, 236—238 ; 
political career of General Stanhope, 238 ; peerage bill projected by 
Stanhope, 241, 242; reformation of the House of Lords discussed, 
242-249; power of the Jacobin party in Scotland, 249, 250; 
severity omencloul against them, 250, 251; benefits derived from the 
accession of the House of Hanover, 251; accuses the Whigs of 
Queen Anne of inconsistency, ib.; the Guipuze vans offer to transfer 
their allegiance to France, 251, 252; ones the office of the guar- 
dian of the realm and lieutenant, 252; Bolingbroke’s letter to Sir 
William Wyndham, 252, 253 ; great iaciomnae of the Stuart papers, 
254. 

English Episcopacy, history of, by the Rev. Thomas Lathbury. See 
Lathbury. 

English Literature, Chateaubriand on, 520. 

Episcopacy, history of. See Lathbury. 

Evangelical F reaching examined, 428; the doctrine of Human Depra- 
vity, 430—432 ; what is meant by ‘ lost and perishing state by na- 
ture?’ 431, 432; Regeneration or Conversion, 432, 433: agency by 
which it takes place, 438 ; practices of the evangelical preach- 
ers, 437, 438; important question of Faith and Works considered, 
438—444 ; their preaching any thing but practical, 444—446 —448 ; 
singular inconsistency of the dogmas, 445 ; are afraid to approach the 
subject of moral conduct, 448; general tendenc y of their preac thing is 
to elevate matters of opinion ¢ above matters of conduct, 449, 450 ; they 
draw the line that separates religion and irreligion too far, and thus 
place many persons beyond the pale, 150 ; objections to the evange- 
lical system met by a reference to the conduct of its supporters, 451, 
452; profess greater sanctity, 452, 





F. 
Faith and Works, consideration of this important question, 438—444, 
Florence, political and literary state of, in the 14th century, 62—65 ; 
much valuable information on this subject to be derived from the life 
of Ambrogio by Laurentius Mehus. 


G. 
Greek, Sketch of the, Revolution of 1821, 128—145. 


i. 
Hazlitt, William, Literary Remains of, 395; Talfourd and Bulwer’s 
remarks, 395—398, presiding characteristic of Hazlitt is egotism, 


398 ; character of, 399—404; his essay on the conversation of 


authors, 404—407. 
Hieroglyphics, Egyptian. See Walls. 
Honan, M. B., the Court and Camp of Don Carlos, by, 177; character 
of the Work, 177, 178; arrival in Spain, 178. See Spain. 
Howard, exposed the wretchedness of prisons, 317; penitentiaries, at 
his and Sir William Blackstone’s suggestion first established, ib. 
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Human Depravity, doctrine of, considered, 430—432. 
Hume's objections to miracles considered, 273, 274; a severe blow 
against religion by the attack on miracles and prophecy, 287. 


. 
Improvement, greater regard paid to present, than to ascertain what was 
formerly done, 60. 


Italy, political and literary state of, at the revival of letters, 61—65, 


a 
Jucobins, power of that party in Scotland about 1715, 249, 250. 


K. 
Kock, Paul Charles, &e., GQEuvres complétes de, 303; exhibit great 
genius, 305 ; the character of his writings considered, 305, 307 ; analysis 
f Frére Jacques, Sey, 314; his Zizine, 303 — 314. 
Pde te Narrative of a Residence at, by C. J. Rich. See Rich. 


L. 
Lamartine, Alphonse de, Jocelyn, par, 453; character of his writings, 
153—457 ; protests against his E upisode being considered as an attack 


on religion, or against the eae of the priests, 458; plot of the 
poem, with extracts and translations, 460—469. 

Lathbury, Rev. Thomas, History of the English Episcopacy, 93; full 
of exaggerated claims and misrepresentations, ib. ; English Church is 
human in her origin, 94; is therefore a fair subject for debate, and ra- 
tional modification, 94, 95; her reformation commenced under the 
very worst auspices, 95—100; attempts to prove that she 





vas less 
inimical to religious freedom during the reign of Charles I. than her 
opponents, 100—102; tries to substantiate his assertion from the 
writings of both arhere: 103; adverts to the Act of Uniformity, 104 ; 
bestows an imprudent libel upon Dissenters, 104, 105. 

Law, necessity of a classical education for those studying, 1O8—110, 

Literary ( tharacters of the 14th century were generally | men conversant 
with the business of life, 64, 65. 





Latin Language, the means by which men of education carried on inter- 
course in the 14th cer ntury, 64—74; copies of their letters eagerly 
sought after as models, 74. 

Lords, Reform of the House of Lords, 242; the only constitutional re- 
medy is the Crown's unlimited prerogati ve of creating Peers, 242 
243; would such «a course stifle the voice of one of the three estates 
of the realm? 243; metamorphoses it has undergone, 244; would 
the increase of Peers render it a cumbrous house for business ? ib. ; 
Peers ought to be possessed of landed property of a certain clear in- 
come, 244, 245; proposal that the Peers should be elected like the 
American Senate, 245; constitution of the Roman Senate might, in a 
great degree, be adopted, ib.; advantage of this scheme combines an 
elective with a eae principle, 246 ; variance with the House of 
Commons, 246—249, 
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Lucas, Charles, on the reformation of prisons, 316, 358. 


M. 

Malthus, Rev. T. R., life, writings, and character of, 469 ; possessed 
great single-mindedness and patience, 471, 472 ; is responsible for the 
principles on which the Poor Law Amendment Bill is constructed, 

473—475 ; sketch of his early history and studies at the University, 
475—479 ; opinions on various questions, 479—483 ; Essay on Po- 
pulation, 483—490; little read, and frequently misunderstood—opi- 
nions of various authors on the merits of his writings, 491—500; 
neglected by those in power, 500—502; sketch of his acquirements 
and character, 502—506. 

Mahmoud, appearance and character of, 146—149. 

Mahon's, Lord, Uistory of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle, 232. See England. 

Manuscripts, value of, in the 14th century, 65. 

Mar- Mattei, description of the convent of, in Koordistan, 51, 52. 

Medicine, practical importance of classical learning in Scottish medicine 
has long fallen into disuse, 110. 

Milton, the first friend of religious toleration, 103. 

Mysteries of Providence aud the Triumphs of Grace, 428. 


r. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with illustrative notes, and supplementary 
dissertation, by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, 263. 

Parliament, approaching session of, 537 ; responsibility of, at the present 
time, ib.; state of the Radical party, 538, 539 ; Radical political dinner 
at Bath, 539; dinner to Sir R. Peel at Glasgow has yielded no mate- 
riel as to what his policy may be, ib. ; uncertainty of calculating how 
the two houses will agree, 540, 541; necessity of supporting a Whig 
Government, 541—544. 

Penitentiaries. See Prisons. 

Persepolis, appearance of the ruins of, 56, 57. 

Pillans, Professo James, on classical education, 106; form a valuable 
contribution to the philosophy of education, ib.; is of the greatest im- 
portance for the proper developement of the human faculties, 106, 
107 ; principal conditions for the prosperity of classical studies in a 
country, 107, 108; state of, in Scotland, 108—118; in Germany, 
among the clergy, 113; in England, 113 and 115; observations in 
his first lecture on the education of the lower and higher classes of 
society, 119 ; amount of thought more required than the mere posses- 
sion of facts, 119, 120; organization of the Edinburgh Classical 
Schools, 120, 121 ; vindication of classical studies from the charge of 
inutility, 121—123 ; fault in teaching the classics too extensively, and 
not intensively enough 123, 124. 

Poggio’s Epistles, edited by Tonellis, 60; political and literary state of 

Italy at the revival of letters, 61—65 ; early history of Poggio, 66 ; 
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admitted to the Florentine Universities, ib. ; appointed under secre- 
tary to successive Popes, 67, 68; discovers ancient MSS. of the 
classic writers, 68, 69; proceeds hurriedly to England, where he re- 
ceived a small living, 69, 70; returns, and reappointed to his former 
office, 70; purchases a villa, and settles down to domestic life, 71 ; 
essays and letters he published, 71—73; his death, 73; Dr Shep- 
herd’s life of, 73 ; his letters eagerly sought after, 74; editions of his 
Epistles, 74, 75 ; labour undertaken by Tonellis to render his edition 
by far the most perfect, 75, 76; translation of several of his letters, 
77; his style very unequal, 80. 

Poor Laws, Mr Malthus’s opinions on, 473—475. 

Population, Malthus’s Essay on, 483—500. 

Prison Discipline, 1; progress made in, 317—319 ; resolutions of the 
House of Lords on, 319—321; inspectors appointed, 321 ; their reports, 

321—323 ; resolutions of the House of Commons on, 324 ; peniten- 

tiaries, 326, 327; classification of prisoners, its effects, 328, 345 ; 

collateral measures attendant on this classification, 345 ; remedies 

required for the treatment of juvenile offenders, 348, 356. 


R. 

Rabban Hormuzd, description of the convent and monks of, in Koor- 
distan, 52—54. 

Reform of the House of Lords. See Lords. 

Reformation in Scotland communicated from abroad, and adhered to by 
an unlearned people, 112, 113; in Germany, by academical divines, 
113; in England, by the Royal will, it therefore requires a higher 
erudition amongst its clergy to defend it, 113—115. 

Regeneration, ov conversion, its manner and effect, 432, 433; as to the 
agency by which it takes place, 133—438. 

Religion, for a review of the evangelical opinions regarding, see E'van- 
gelical. 

Religion, perhaps never exercised a more powerful influence than from 
Elizabeth to Charles LL., 29—31. 

Revolution, military, to be dreaded, 200, 201. 

Rich's Residence in Koordistan, 35; appoiuted political agent to reside 

at Bagdad, 35; sketch of his life, 35, 36; studies he pursued whilst 

residing at Bagdad, 37, 38; geographical limits and appearance of 

Koordistan, 38, 39; inhabited by people partaking much of the raling 

characteristics belonging to Highlanders, 39, 40; are divided into 

two classes, those who are migratory and those who settle in villages, 

40; anecdotes illustrative of the strong feelings of clausmanship that 

exist amongst the former, 40, 42: religious opinions of the inhabitants, 

42; politically divided into two portions belonging to Persia and 

Turkey, 42—44; Mr Rich leaves Bagdad and proceeds to Sulimania, 

44; anecdotes of Mahmoud Pasha, 45, 46; proceeded to Sinna, 47 ; 

character and appearance of the Valli de Sinna, 47—49; returns to 

Sulimania, 49, 50; departs for Nineveh, 50 ; description of the Con- 

vent of Mar-Mattei, 51, 52; Convent of Rabban Hormuzd, 52 ; 

voyage down the Tigris to Bagdad, 54; receives a high civil appoint- 
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ment at Bombay, ib. ; leaves Bagdad for change of air to Bushira, ib. ; 
letter to Mrs Rich, desc ribing the journey to Shirauz, 55, 563; visits 
the tomb of Cyrus, 56; impressions he had on visiting the ruins of 
Persepolis, 56, 57; Shirauz almost depopulated by the cholera, 58, 
59; death of Mr Rich by that disease, 59. 

Righis and Duties of Advocates, 155. See Advocates. 

Russia, disavowed, have excited the Greeks to revolt, 129. 

S. 

Scotland, Reformation in, caust ed not by the power of the state, but by 
reason, 97—112; low state of classical erudition i in, considered in res 
gard to law, medicine, divinity, and state of its Universities, 108— 
118. 

Schools of Scotland badly calculated to promote classical education, 
116—118. 

Scio, flourishing state of, at the commencement of the Greek Revolution, 
134, 135; captured = a few adventurers, 135, 136; Turkish fleet 
sent to recapture it, 136, 137; destruction of, and horrible atrocities 
committed, 137, as visited by Dr Walsh, and appearance of the 
island, 138 ae great bulk of the inhabitants reduced to slavery, 
142; manner of making slaves, and securing a property in them, ib.; 
edict of the Sultan, emanc iddlag the Scioites, and restoring them to their 
property, 143, 

Stanhope, General, political life of, 238—241 ; peerage bill projected by 
him, 241. 

Statesman, The, by Henry Taylor. See Taylor. 

Spain, recent pr iblications on the war in, 177; characteristic exaggera- 
tions of the Spaniards, 178—180; little interruption given by the war 
to agricultural operations, 180; Mr Honan’s interview with the Car- 

182; eae varlos derives little support from the 
Tt ei interview with M. Cruz Mayor and 

er described, 183—185; Count Casa 

arcelona insurrection and massacre of 





J 

Eeina, 186; details of the 

prisoners, 187, 188; passage of the Pyrenees, 189; Mr Honan forced 
to leave the country, 190, 191; Sufferings of the British Legion, 192; 
description of Vittoria during the sickness, 192, 193; marching at 
unseemly hours, 193, 194; battle of the bth of May, 194.196 ; 
are the British justified in taking a part? 197—1 99; are France 
and England bound to continue the kind of assistance lent to the 
Queen's party against the Pretender to her Crown? 199, 200; resto- 
ration of the Constitution of 1812, 200, 201. 

Stuart Papers, importance of, in English history, 254. 

Switzerland, report on the commerce and manufactures of, 168—170; 
progress of, owing to her liberal system of commercial policy, 170— 
172; her geogr: aphical situation contrasted with that of Great Britain, 
172, 173 ; its articles of commercial policy, 173; duties inflicted on 
its productions by other states, 174; number of watches made, with 
their value, 175; difficulties she has to overcome, ib.; duty of Great 

Britain towards her, 176, 
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Taylor, Henry, the Statesman, by, 201 ; its character, 201—203 ; title 
ill-chosen, 203 ; nature, purposes, and pretensions of the book, = 
206 ; diffuse and defective in his arrangement of copies, 206, 207; 
regards education, 20'7—210; in reference to the ends whicha eae 
man should propose, and the spirit in which he should enter his career, 
210 ; as to the relative importance of a statesman’s  gealiticatent 210, 
211; relating to the ordinary matters of life, 212, 213; sketch of the 
statesman’s drawing-room, 213 ; the mixing up of two subjects which 
ought to be kept distinct, 215, 216; qualifications necessary for those 
engaged in the public service, 217223 ; establishment of a Minister 
of State, 223 ; remuneration and expectations to be held out to those 
engaged in the public service, 224—227; the choice and use of a 
statesman’s political friends, 228, 229; on the ethics of poiitics, the 
principle of public obligation, 229—231. 

——— Jeremy, poetical spirit that pervades his writings, 11; his ¢ Li- 
berty of Prophesying, ', [ea 

Theology, to be properly versed ji in, it is necessary to be a classical scho- 
lar, 110—112; found wanting in Scotland, from its clergy being defi- 
cient in erudition, 112; the theology of England and Germany consi- 
dered, 112, 113, and 115. 

Thugs, The, or secret murderers of India, 357; sketch of their plans of 
operation, and disclosures of some of their murders, 358—367 ; plan 
put in operation for their suppression, 367—369 ; origin of the Thugs, 
369 ; religion the principle on which they proceed, 374—376 ; diffe- 
rent kind of omens ander which they act, 376; their religious belief, 
376—392 ; recognised and protected by the native governments, 392 
—394. 

Tocqueville's, M. de, profound and admirable essay on American demo- 
cracy, 319. 

Tonellis, Thomas de Poggio's Epistles, edited by, 60. See Poggio. 

Townshend, Lord, dismissed from being Prime Minister, 238, 239; ac» 
cusations brought against him by Lord Mahon in his History of Eng- 
land, 239, 240. 

Turkey, origin of reform and amelioration in, 146; character of its Sul 
tan, 147—149 ; importance of its situation, 150; the mental and bo- 
dily organization of its people 151, 152; what is the policy of the 
Sultan, 152; its Christian population contains the germs of a free and 
enlightened people, 153—155 

Turks, fond of medical visitors, but addicted to give little or no remune- 

ration, 127; atrocities committed by them during the Greek revolu- 
tion, 128—145; manner of making slaves, 148. 

Twelve Months in the British Legion, 177 ; written with great fairness, 

191. See Spain. 


U. 
Universities (Scotland) badly calculated for the promotion of ancient 
learning, 116—118, 
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W. 

Wall, Professor, on Egyptian Hieroglyphics and Alphabetic Writing, 
82; displays greater pretensions than entitled to, ib.; accuses Dr 
Young, and writer of the article ‘ Hieroglyphics,’ in the Edinburgh 
Review, 83; Dr Wall's charge cited at full length, 83, 84; refuted, 
84—87 ; is ‘profoundly ignorant of the importance of ‘the Egyptian 
obelisk discovered by Mr Bankes at Phil, 87, 88; attacks, with no 
small asperity, M. C he ampollion, 88—90 ; refutation of his notion, that 
alphabetical writing is a miraculous gift of God, 90—93. 

Walsh, Rev. R. residence at Constantinople, 125; character of the 
work, 125, 126; Raya population of Constantinople, 126; rather 
ambitious of exhibiting his proficiency as a scholar and an antiquarian, 
127, 128; route he pursued to the East, 128; Greek revolution, ib.; 
population armed, 129; atroc ities committed by them on the Greeks 
and Armenians, 129—134; catastrophe of Scio, 134—143. See Scio. 
Anecdote of the Grand Vizier, 143, 144; visited the Princess’s Island 
and Bithynia, 1 14—146; change in the habits of the Constantinopoli- 
tans, 147; appearance and character of the Sultan, 147—149. 

Warburton, Bishop, first made the important observation, since verified, 
that hieroglyphics constituted a real written language, 83. 

Warren, Samuel, a Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies, 
155. 

What next 2? or, the Peers and the third time of asking, 537 

Whigs, beneficial policy of that party, 236, 237. 

Wilkins, Simon, edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, 1. See Browne 

Works, good, the eflicacy of, considered, 438—444, 


Edinburgh : P vinted ri Ballantyne and Company, Paul's Work, 








